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PREFACE 


Many of the most interesting and picturesque 
legends and fables connected with the Trojan War 
are not, as is well known, to be found in The 
Tiad of Homer. 

As these have furnished subjects to the most 
famous Greek poets, sculptors, and paifters, I 
think that they ought to be made familiar to boys, 
to whom their romantic and fabulous character is 
sure to make them acceptable. 

Among the ante-[Tomeric tales are the Judg- 
ment of Paris—the ultimate cause of the ‘Trojan 
War; the Marriage of Peleus and the marine 
goddess Thetis; the Birth and education of 
Achilles ; and the Sacrifice of Iphigenera. 

Among the post-Homeric fables are the Cam- 
paigns and deaths of the smazon queen, Penthe- 
sileia, and Memnon, King of Atthiopia ; the Death 
of Achilles; the Death of Varis, and the Self- 
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imimélation of his faithful wife, QEnone; the build- 
ing of the Wooden "Horse ; the tragic fate of the 
patriot Laocoon ; the foul Murder of King Priam, 
and the Sack and burning of Troy. « 

These events, the importance of which will be 
seen at once, I have had to cull from the whole 
range of the classic literature of Greece and Rome ; 
and not only from that source, but from the poets 
and logographers of a later age, and especially 
from the Cyclic poets, the most important of 
whom is Quintus Smyrnaus. 

It is often said, with pardonable exaggeration, 
that Ifomer is the founder, not only of Greek 
historye Greek religion, and Greek drama, but 
also of Greek art. Tle did, indeed, give shape and 
scope to the vague religious notions and aspirations 
of his countrymen ; but his divine epics did not 
alone furnish appropriate subjects for the painter’s 
and sculptor’s art. It was the mental and moral 
type, the 80s, which HTomer formed. The gods 
of Homer are too vast and indefinite to be easily 
transferred to the canvas or the marble. They 
“move like the mght,” and “storm down the 
slopes of Olympos.” They rush between heaven 
and earth, ‘like a meteor sent as a portent to 
sailors’; their shoulders are veiled tn cloud, and 
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they rise from the hoary sea “‘like a mist’’; and 
no effort of the artist can stize therfi, as they flit 
past him in mysterious vagueness. It needed lyric 
and still more dramatic poetry to present the gods 
and heroes in the flesh, as individual characters, to 
the eves of their worshippers , and therefore it is 
that the palmy days of sculpture and painting are 
not those of Hlomer, but of Pindar, Sophocles, 


and Furipides, and the later Cyclic poets. 
WAL PER COPLAND PERRY, 


eArhesauM Crier. 
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CHAPTER I! 


Many of you, no doubt, have heard of the long 
war between the Greeks and the Trojans at Troy, 
a city on the Hellespont (now called the Dar- 
danelles). When Paris, a son of King Priam of 
Troy, by the command of Zeus (Jupiter), sat in 
judgment on the comparative beauty of the three 

teat goddesses, //era (Juno), -fthene (Minerva), 
and Aphrodue (Venus), he gave the prize, a golden 
apple, to Aphrodite, because she promised to give 
him the most beautiful woman in the world as his 
wife. 

This woman was Helen, a daughter of the great 
god Zeus, and wife of Menelaos, King of Lake- 
daimon or Sparta, who was brother to Agamemnon, 
the powerful ruler of Mykenai. Paris (also called 
Alexandros), a handsome man, went on a visit to 
Menelaos and his lovely wife Helen, and was most 
hospitably entertained by them. But he basely 
repaid their kindness by persuading Helen— 
influenced also by Aphrodite,-—the Goddess of 
Love and Beauty, t@ desert her home, her husband, 
and her little daughter, and sail away with him 
to Troy. 

Menelaos was, naturally, full of grief and anger 
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at the ingratitude and treachery of Paris, and 
eager for revenge. He roused all the kings and 
chiefs of Greece (the Achatans, which was the 
most ancient name of their race), to help him to 
get back his beautiful wife, and«the treasures 
which Paris had meanly taken away with her. 
His brother Agamemnon was almost equally 
wroth; and being the greatest of the Grecian 
monarchs, he easily persuaded the other kings and 
chiefs to enter heartily into the quarrel. They 
all equipped their ships and armed a mighty host 
of warriors, sailed to Troy, and began the long 
siege of that holy city, J/:os, the walls of which 
were built, for Laomedon, by the two gods 
Poserdon (Neptune) and pollo. : 

For nine long years, the Achaians or Greeks 
fought there in vain against the Trojans and their 
brave allies, the Dardans and the Lykians ; but in 
the tenth year, they took the city by stratagem, 
after the death of noble Hektor, son of Priam, the 
champion and bulwark of Troy. 

Of all the great chiefs of the Greeks, the 
strongest, bravest, and most famous was Achell¢s, 
son of Peleus and the sea-goddess Thess. 
Agamemnon, indeed, had the chief command, 
_ because he had wider dominions, and led far more 
ships and men against Troy. But in other 
respects he was far inferior to Achilles; and a 
ae part of the immortal of Homer, the 
liad, is taken up by the record of Achilles’ mighty 
Peleus, the father of Achilles, was King of 
Phthia, in Thessaly, and was son of Aiakos, who 
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had reigned in AEgina, and who is said by Pindar 
to have been carried thither by the ‘golden steeds 
of Poseidon; hence Achilles himself was some- 
times called iakides, from his grandfather's 
name. Pelevs was expelled by his father from 

ina, on account of the murder of his brother ; 
he fled to Phthia; and as there were no human 
inhabitants of the land, Zeus, to please him, 
changed the yvpyqxes (the ants), in which the 
country abounded, into people, whence the name 
of Myrmidons. 


CHAPTER II 


One of the most remarkable events in the Heroic 
Legends was the marriage of Peleus to the Nereid 
Thetis. It is much celebrated by the poets. 

Thetis was a sea-goddess, a daughter of Nereus, 
the wise, unerring ruler of the A®gean, whom 
Homer calls ‘‘ the Ancient One of the Sea.”” She 
was an especial favourite of Hera, by whom she 
was brought up. Her beauty and grace were so 
remarkable, that the greatest of the gods, Zeus 
and Poseidon, both wished to marry her; but they 
were diverted from that purpose by an oracle of 
Themis, the Goddess of Justice, foretelling that 
the son of Thetis would be greater than his father. 
One of the lower sea-gods, Proteus, had also 
prophesied to Thetis : 


Mater eris juvenis, qui fortibus actis 
Acta patris vincet, majorque vocabitur illo. 


(Thou shalt become mother of a youth, who in brave 
deeds will surpass his father, and will be called a greater man 
than he.) 


In fear of such a result, botl® Zeus and Poseidon 
gave up their suit to Thetis. They determined 
that she should marry a mortal, so that the gods 
might suffer no harm. 


cH.11 HOW PELEUS CAPTURED THETIS 5 


They fixed on Peleus, who had won great fame 
as a wrestler and a wise rbler. Peleus was, of 
course, delighted by the prospect of having so 
beautiful a wife, who was also a goddess. Not so 
Thetis, who, as a goddess, was naturally very 
much displeased at being ordered by the gods to 
marry a mere mortal. Like all sea deities, she 
had the power of assuming any shape she pleased. 
But Peleus prayed to Poseidon (Neptune) for 
assistance ; and the sea-god Proteus, emerging 
from the waves, advised him to lie in ambush 
among the rocks, and when he saw Thetis reposing 
in her cave, in the heat of the day, to surprise her 
in her sleep, and to bind her with chains. 

Cheiron, too, the wisest and worthiest of the 
Kentauri (Centaurs), the ‘ Bull-killers,”’ a wild 
tribe, half man, half horse (such as may .be seen 
in the metopes of the Parthenon at the British 
Museum, represented as fighting with the ey sas 
and who lived in the mountains and in the forests 
of Thessaly), was a great friend of Peleus. He told 
Peleus not to be alarmed by any form Thetis might 
assume, but to hold her fast. When captured by 
Peleus, indeed, she first took the form of a blazing 
fire, and tried to burn him; she next fell upon 
him as a deluge of water, to drown him ; then she 
became, in succession, a fierce bird of prey, a fier 
serpent, and a tigress; but Peleus, scorched: 
drenched, and terrified though he was, still would 
not let her go. tnd she, seeing that it was the 
will of the gods, at last consented to marry him. 

Their wedding was attended by all the im- 
mortal gods and goddesses, with the exception 
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of -vis, the Goddess of Strife. She was not 
invited to fhe feagt; but, not being shy or 
modest, she went up to Olympos, and was refused 
admittance to the hall of assembly; in revenge 
for which, she threw a golden appleeamong them, 
inscribed, “ Detur pulchriori” (Let it be given to 
the fairest). This prize was claimed, as we have 
seen, by the three great goddesses, Hera, Athene, 
and Aphrodite ; whereupon Zeus, fearing the anger 
of those rejected, ordered Hermes (Mercury) to 
conduct the three goddesses to Mount Ida, near 
Troy-—where Paris was then tending the flocks of 
his father Priam—and command Paris to judge 
between the rival divine beauties; with what 
consequences we know. Hera and Athene 
vowed eternal hatred against Paris, King Priam, 
and the Trojans. 

The marriage festivities were splendid. Apollo 
of the Golden Lyre was there, and delighted 
the ears of the gods and goddesses with his divine 
harmonies, glorious and sweet as the music of the 
spheres. Cheiron, the bridegroom’s faithful friend, 
was permitted to appear at the wedding feast ; 
he presented Peleus with a wonderful ashen 
spear, brought from Mount Pelion, so long and 
heavy that none of the Achaians (the Greeks) 
could ever lift it, save Peleus and his son Achilles. 
Poseidon gave him the immortal horses, Xanthos 
and Balios, whose speed outstripped the wind, and 
whose dam was Podarge, thé Harpy, and their 
sire the West Wind, Zephyr. All the other 
gods presented him with beautiful weapons or 
other gifts. 


CHAPTER III 


A.LtTHouGH Thetis had been very much averse 
to the marriage with Peleus, and cared but little 
for her husband, she proved, after the birth of 
Achilles, a fond and devoted mother to her little 
son, and during his short life watched over him 
with the tenderest care. It distressed her greatly 
to think that, on the father’s side, he was a 
mortal, and that she must soon lose him, her only 
joy. So painful was this thought, that ‘she made 
a desperate attempt to ensure his immortality. In 
the middle of the night, she took the infant boy 
from his bed and laid him on the fire, that she 
might burn away the mortal element inherited 
from his father. One night, however, Peleus had 
watched and followed her ; and, when he saw his 
baby son roasting in the flames, he screamed so 
loudly that Thetis fled in terror. 

As she had failed in this attempt to make 
Achilles immortal, she sought, at least, to make 
him invulnerable. For this purpose she took him 
down to Hades, the lower region, the abode of the 
souls of the dead ; and there, holding him by the 
heel of one foot, dipped him in the river Styx. 
But, unfortunately, the heel, covered i her hand, 
did not touch the dark water, and left a vulner- 
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able spot, through which, as we shall see, death 
was one day é0 enterehis body. 

The failure of all her attempts to save her son 
from the doom of death so weighed on the mind 
of Thetis, that she left her husband, Peleus, and 
went to live again with her father, Nereus, and 
her sister Nereids, in her old home at the bottom 
of the sea. But she never lost sight of her 
darling son, and was always ready to come to 
him, when he appealed to her by prayer for help 
and consolation. 

Peleus, when his divine wife had gone to her 
former abode in the sea, was left in charge of 
the education and welfare of their child. He 
made a wise choice in entrusting the boy to 
the care of his faithful friend, the sagacious 
and virtuous Centaur, Cheiron, who received the 
charge With the greatest pleasure. Cheiron took 
Achilles to the house of Philyra, his mother, on 
Mount Pelion, where he was nursed and taught 
with the utmost care and the soundest judgment. 

While still a mere infant, his body was made 
strong and active by nourishing food and constant 
exercise. The Naiads brought him milk, of 
which he drank enormous quantities ; and Cheiron 
fed him on the hearts of lions, and on the marrow 
of bears, and the flesh of other strong wild animals 
of the forest. The effect of this diet was very 
remarkable. When he was only six years old, he 
could run with the speed of the winds. Brandish- 
ing in his hand a small javelin with a short iron 
head, he amused himself by fighting with lions. 
Bears too he slew, and brought their bodies, still 
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warm and palpitating, to gain the approbatign of 
Cheiron. But, precocious as he was in strength 
of body and mind, he was still fond of toys, and 
loved to play with his “astragals"’ (knuckle- 
bones), aad with little carts, in which Cheiron 
encouraged him; while the friendly goddesses, 
the mighty Hera, Queen of Heaven, and the 
divine huntress, Artemis (Diana), regarded the 
litcle boy with amazement. When they saw him 
chasing and catching the swiftest stags, without 
dogs, and without the crafty aid of nets, they 
predicted what a man Achilles would become. 

But Cheiron was not contented with training 
him to be a strong and brave warrior. He trained 
him also by philosophy to love wisdom, and 
taught him the art of medicine. And as he saw 
that Achilles was subject to fits of passion, taught 
him to play on the “ phorminx”’ or lyre, well 
knowing the power of music to soothe the savage 
heart. The Muse Calliope, too, bestowed on 
Achilles the gift of song, with which he delighted 
his comrades. She stood by him, when he was 
sleeping, and addressed him thus : 

“OQ Boy! I grant thee the gift of Poetry and 
Song, in sufficient measure, that thou mayest make 
the banquet sweeter, and soothe the pangs of the 
sick and weary! But, for the future, Pallas 
Athene and I have decreed that thou shalt become 
a glorious warrior, the foremost in the field of 
battle. In after times, a great poet shall arise” 
(Homer) “to whom I will give full licence to sing 
of thy glorious deeds.” 

Achilles, who, with all his warlike ferocity, had 
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a susceptible and tender heart, would often sing, 
to his lyre,*of the*famous youths of the olden 
time, such as Hyacinthus, Narcissus, and Adonis, 
who had been of the same age as himself ; and he 
recited, not without tears, the sad éates of Hylas 
and Abderus. For Hylas was dragged into a 
well by the Naiads who had fallen in love with his 
marvellous beauty ; nothing was seen or heard of 
him afterwards but a lamentable plaint from the 
bottom of the well, in answer to the despairing 
cry of Herakles. Abderus was torn in pieces and 
devoured by the flesh-eating mares of Diomedes. 

Under these favourable circumstances, and with 
the especial favour of the gods, the boy grew up 
to obtain immortal glory. 

When he was classed among the Epheébi 
(youths from eighteen to twenty years old), a ray 
shone from his face, and he increased in stature 
and beauty more quickly than a tree planted by a 
spring of water. 

Flis mother watched the development of his 
mind and body with the greatest interest, and 
smiled on him with joy and pride. But her joy 
was soon to be dashed, for when he was still 
almost a boy the Trojan War broke out. 


CHAPTER IV 


Katcnas was the wisest of the Soothsayers who 
went with the Greeks to Troy; he foretold 
exactly how long the siege would last. He was 
not the very first of Grecian Seers ; and it had been 
prophesied that whenever he met one superior to 
himself, he would immediately die. After the war 
of Troy, he met the famous Mopsus, at Klaros, in 
the grove of the Klarian Apollo, and was defeated 
by him because he could not say, offhand, how 
many figs there were on a wild fig-trée, and 
how many pigs a sow would bring forth. Both 
these questions Mopsus answered with perfect 
accuracy ; whereupon Kalchas died of grief. 

But Kalchas was held in high honour by his 
countrymen when he declared that Troy could not 
be taken without the aid of Achilles; he was then | 
implicitly believed. Thetis heard of this oracle, 
and was greatly distressed, because she knew that 
if her son went to Troy, he would never return. 
She therefore tried to hide him. She took him to 
the island of Skyros, to the King Lycomedes, who 
ciothed him in female garments and placed him 
among his virgin daughters. ‘They received him 
gladly, and called him Pyrrha, on account of his 
auburn hair. 

it 
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, She Greeks soon heard of his retreat, and sent 
envoys, ameng witom was the wily Odysseus 
(Ulysses), asking Lycomedes to give up young 
Achilles. The king pretended that he knew 
nothing about him, but allowed them to search his 
palace. Being very young, Achilles really looked 
like a girl, and they could not find him out. 
Then Odysseus, the crafty one, invented a 
ioe which was completely successful. He 
placed in the vestibule of the palace, among the 
female garments, a breastplate, a shield, and a 
spear, and ordered the trumpeters to sound a call 
to arms. The Greeks, meanwhile, clashed their 
arms together. Achilles heard it, and, thinking 
that an enemy was attacking the palace, tore off 
his girlish dress, donned the eee and seized 
the lance and shield. Odysseus and the Greeks 
then entered the room, and begged him to go 
with them to Troy. He consented, nothing loth, 
for he loved the prospect of war. 

Although Achilles knew, from his mother, that 
he was doomed to perish in Troy, that did not 
deter him. The gods had given him the choice 
_between a short life of glory, if he went to Troy, 
and an obscure long life of ease and pleasure, if 
he stayed at home. He chose the path of honour, 
as I think every good English youth would do under 
similar circumstances. Thetis, who had, very 
naturally, tried to keep him at home, out of 
harm’s way, to be her only support and joy, was 
terribly grieved; but she could not turn him 
from his noble purpose. 

So he started with the Greek army and fleet 
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for Troy, leading fifty ships and the Myrmidons, 
the subjects of his father Peleus—a sfall number, 
indeed, compared with those of the richer chiefs, 
but Achilles himself was worth all the rest, and 
wingless Victofy ever sat on the crest of his helm. 
The aged Peleus bade his dear son always to be the 
boldest of all in fight, and to be pre-eminent above 
all others. And Peleus’ friend, Menoitios, the 
father of Patroklos, charged his son to be the 
companion of Achilles, and to take care of him, 
saying, ‘*‘My child, Achilles is of lineage higher 
than thou; thou art the elder, but he is far 
the better in strength ; yet, if thou do but speak 
to him, gently, a word of wisdom, he will obey thy 
counsel, to his own profit.” 

*The estimate of his character by Horace is 
incomplete, only partially true, and by noemeans 
does justice to the young hero: 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat arms, 


He was wrathful, implacable, apt to think 
himself above all laws, ready to claim everything 
by force of arms ; but he was much more than that. 
He was an affectionate son; a fond and faithful 
lover of his dear Briseis ; frank, honest, generous, 
open -hearted—very different from the wily 
Odysseus. Although cruel to his enemies, like 
all the warriors of his time, like even the god- 
like Hektor, that beau ideal of the hero and the 
gentleman, he was susceptible of the affections of 
home, family, and friendship. He had a fine 
taste for music and poetry. From Cheiron’s 
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precepts and example he had learned to despise 
riches; and} though he sacked twenty towns in 
the Troad, and brought away the greatest amount 
of booty, he kept nothing for himself, save only 
his beloved Briseis; and even her*he would not 
take by force as a prize, but begged her as an 
award from the victorious Achaians. When the 
wise old Nestor accused their chiefs of injustice, in 
not having awarded to Achilles a larger share of 
the plunder, Achilles said: ‘* Let it be my reward 
to have done the greatest things; let those who 
wish for riches abound in them.” Such was his 
natural disposition, and the effect of his excellent 
education; he was by far the most just and 
honourable of the Achaian Chiefs ; in the general 
esteem of that warlike host, Achilles was their 
foremost leader; and whenever another was 
praised, such as Ajax or Diomedes, or Antilochus, 
the son of Nestor, as the bravest, strongest, 
swiftest, or handsomest of men, it was always added, 
‘except Achilles.” 


CHAPTER V 


So, with the great fleet and army of the Achaians 
under King Agamemnon, Achilles sailed on the 
way to besiege the city of Troy. But the voyage 
was interrupted by a terrible calamity. When 
they arrived at Aulis, contrary winds prevented 
their further progress ; and the camp on shore was 
visited by a destructive plague, the cause of which 
was unknown to the Achaians. They consulted 
the soothsayer Kalchas, who revealed to them the 
cause. Agamemnon had once killed a stag in the 
sacred grove of Artemis (Diana), and had deeply 
offended the goddess by his boastful words, saying 
that she herself could not have made a better shot. 
Kalchas further announced the dreadful decree of 
the goddess, that the only atonement she would 
accept was the sacrifice of the lovely daughter of 
Agamemnon, Iphigeneia, on her altar at Aulis. 
The Achaians were struck with horror at this 
terrible announcement ; and Agamemnon declared 
that nothing should induce him to slay his beloved 
daughter, and that he would rather dismiss the vast 
army, and sail back héme to Argos. But the Chiefs 
gathered round him; and Menelaos and Odysseus 
especially pointed out to him that the Greek warriors 
were dying by hundreds every day, of hunger and 
15 
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disease ; and that it was his duty to make this 
sacrifice for‘ his country’s sake. Unless he con- 
sented to do so, Troy could never be taken. 
Menelaos also reproached him for not helping 
him to get back Helen. Agamefnnon at length 
yielded ; for he knew that, if he did not, the 
Greeks would rebel, and would go to Argos and 
destroy him and his whole family. So he sent a 
messenger to Argos, to tell his wife, Clytemnestra, 
to bring her daughter Iphigeneia, under the pre- 
tence that he destined her to be the bride of 
Achilles. 

Clytemnestra came, with her daughter and her 
infant son, Orestes. For some time the fraud 
was kept up; but at last one of the attendants 
revealed the dreadful truth to Agamemnon’s wife 
and daughter. Clytemnestra upbraided him with 
the bitterest words, and poor Iphigeneia implored 
him not to cut her off in the flower of her youth 
and beauty. ‘Had I,” she said, “the persuasion 
of Orpheus, I would try to soften thy heart ; but 
I have only tears.” 

Achilles declared that he would defend her from 
the Greeks; but he, too, was obliged to yield, for 
the Greeks threatened to stone him. The noble 
maiden, Iphigeneia, when she saw the distress of 
her father, and the Greeks dying around her, con- 
sented willingly to save them. ‘It is decreed,” 
she said, “that I should die. I wish to die, to 
save my country, if I may. Lead me to the 
altar! mine be the glorious fate, to destroy proud 
Troy!” Then the priests cut off her hair, and 
prepared the dreadful sacrifice. 
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At the last moment, when the priest, was 
about to plunge the knife into her throat, he saw 
a stag lying bleeding on the ground; and he 
announced that Artemis accepted it, in place of 
the noble maid. And now, indeed, all went well : 
the plague was stayed, and the goddess sent a 
favourable wind, which quickly brought the fleet 
to Troy. 

Iphigencia became the favourite priestess of 
Artemis at her temple in Tauris, on the shore of 
the Euxine, and her story was commemorated by 
some of the finest works of Greek poetry and art. 
It was remarked that in one of these, painted by 
Timanthes the Cynthian, the artist had repre- 
sented Kalchas as looking sad and Odysseus 
sadder; and, in the face of Menelaos, had ex- 
pressed the most poignant grief that his art could 
show ; but when he came to Agamemnon, thefather, 
his art failed him, and having no means of conveying 
the idea of such extreme anguish, he covered the 
head with a veil.’ 


1 History of Greek and Roman Sculpture, by W.C. Perry, 
1881. 


CHAPTER VI 


Wuize the Achaians were still detained at Aulis 
by the untoward circumstances just related, they 
offered a sacrifice, one day, under a certain tree, 
from the roots of which a serpent issued, and 
devoured eight young birds, with their mother, 
sitting in a nest among the boughs. Kalchas ex- 
pounded the meaning of this portent, which was, 
he said, that they would have to besiege Troy for 
nine years in vain, but that in the tenth year 
they Would capture the city. There was also an 
oracle consulted by King Agamemnon, which had 
responded by predicting that Troy would fall 
in the same year 1n which the greatest men among 
the Greeks should quarrel with one another. 
It will be seen whether and how far these 
prophecies were fulfilled. 

The first nine years of the war did actually 
produce no decisive result, but were spent in 
laying waste, every year, the surrounding country 
about Troy, called the Troad, in which Achilles 
bore the most active part. 

In the tenth year, whicheis the date at which 
the narrative in Homer’s J/iad commences, an 
event took place that seemed likely to defer, for 
some time longer, if not to prevent entirely, the 
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success of the undertaking ; this was the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and®* Achilles. Homer's 
poem, the /iad, thus begins with an invocation 
to the Muse: “Sing, O Goddess, the anger of 
Achilles, son eof Peleus, which brought innumer- 
able woes upon the Achaians ; and sent the souls 
of countless heroes down to Hades; and gave 
their bodies to be devoured by dogs and all kinds 
of birds.” 

The origin of this quarrel was as follows. When 
the town of Thebe, near Troy, was stormed by 
the Achaians, the daughter of Chryses, a priest of 
Apollo, was taken among other captives; her 
name was Astynome, but she was also called 
Chryseis, from Chryse, the dwelling-place of her 
father, who had sent her to Thebe to attend a 
festival of Artemis (Diana). In the distribution 
of the booty —including prisoners of waf to be 
treated as slaves—after the victory won mainly by 
Achilles at Thebe, Chryseis was allotted to King 
Agamemnon as his royal share of the plunder. 

Her aged father, Chryses, deeply grieved by 
the loss of his beloved child, now came to the 
Grecian camp, bearing the sacred fillet of Apollo 
upon a golden staff. He prayed to all the 
Achaians, but especially to Agamemnon and Mene- 
laos, the sons of Atreus, saying, ‘‘ May the gods 
grant you to take the city of Troy, and to return 
safely home ! but release to me my dear child, and 
accept the costly ransom that I bring !”’ 

Then all the other Achaians shouted their 
assent —to reverence the priest and release the 
damsel ; but not so Atreides Agamemnon, who 
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drave him away with abuse and threats: “Thy 
daughter I wall not ielease, till old age come upon 
her in my house at Argos. Let me not catch 
thee here,” he said, “either lingering now, or 
coming again ; lest the staff and the fillet of the 
god avail thee naught!’’ The Greeks were 
shocked at this impious language; but no one 
dared to resist the supreme ruler of the army. 

The old man, Chryses, withdrew trembling, 
and wandered silently along the shore of the loud- 
resounding sea. As he went, he prayed to his 
patron deity, Apollo, the God of the Silver Bow : 
‘Hear me, O Smintheus!”’ (This name, which 
meant ‘“‘ Mouse-god,”’ was that by which, in the 
Troad, Apollo was worshipped, for destroying the 
field~mice which wasted the vineyards.) ‘‘ Hear 
me, thou who rulest over Chryse and sacred Killa ! 
if ever I built a fair temple to thee, and offered 
costly sacrifices to thee, fulfil my wish, and, by 
thy darts, make the Danaoi pay for my tears! ”’ 

Phoibos Apollo heard him ; and, full of wrath, 
came down from Olympos, bearing his silver bow 
and his quiver on his shoulder, in which the 
‘unerring deadly arrows rattled as he moved. 
Then, from afar, he sent an arrow at the ships, and 
all the Greeks heard the dreadful clang of his bow. 
First, he attacked the mules, the light-footed dogs, 
and then the Greeks themselves ; and the funeral 
pyres blazed high all through their camp. For 
nine days the Divine Archer hurled his deadly shafts 
on the army, and the people died. But on the 
tenth day, Achilles, by the inspiration of Hera, who 
pitied her dear Achaians, called the people to an 
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assembly, and spake among them: “O sdne of 
Atreus! now, I think, we ought perhaps to be 
returning home, if we are to be destroyed by war 
and by pestilence at the same time. But come, let 
us ask some Soothsayer or priest, why Phoibos 
Apollo is so angry with us ; and whether an offer- 
ing of lambs, or of unblemished goats, would 
assuage his wrath.”’ 

Upon this rose Kalchas, the son of Thestor—he 
who knew the present, the future, and the past— 
and made reply: ‘Achilles, favourite of Zeus ! 
thou biddest me speak of the wrath of Apollo, 
who is smiting us terribly from afar. But wilt 
thou swear, if J shall speak the truth, to protect 
me by word and deed? For I fear that my words 
will rouse the wrath of a great ruler, whom all the 
Achaians obey ; and the anger of a king 1s terrible 
to a man of low estate.” 

Then the swift-footed Achilles made answer : 
“© priest of Apollo, speak boldly what thou 
knowest ; for I swear by Apollo that, while I hive 
and behold the light of heaven, no man of all the 
Danaoi shall lay hands on thee; not even if thou 
meanest Agamemnon himself, the greatest of the- 
Achaians.”’ 

Then the noble Seer took heart and spake : 
“The god is not angry on account of any sacrifice 
that we have omitted ; but for his priest’s sake, 
because Agamemnon has insulted and threatened 
him, and refused the rich ransom that he brought 
to set free his beloved daughter. Nor will the Far- 
Darter cease to send his unerring shafts at us, until 
we have restored the damsel of the sweetly-glancing 
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eyes to her father, without a ransom, and have 
offered a holy’ hecatomb at Chryse.”’ 

Then rose the mighty Agamemnon, the wide- 
ruling son of Atreus, with fire flashing from his 
eyes, and spake to Kalchas: ‘‘ Theéu prophet of 
evil! never hast thou spoken to me anything 
that is pleasant ; for thou delightest ever to augur 
evil things. And now, among the Danaoi, thou 
dost spread thy lying prophecies; and thou 
biddest me restore the damsel to her father, whom 
I would fain keep for myself ; for she is dearer to me 
than Clytemnestra, my wedded wife; for she is 
by no means inferior to her in beauty of face and 
form, or in gifts of the mind. Yet, for all that, 
] will give her back, if so it must be; for I would 
not see my people perishing. But see that ye 
forthwith provide for me another prize of value ; 
for it is not meet that I, of all the Argives, should 
be left without a meed of honour.” 

Then the goodly, godlike Achilles answered 
him: ‘Thou haughtiest of men, and greediest ! 
how can the high-minded Achaians give thee a 
prize of honour? seeing that there is no common 
stock, but that all the booty, which we have taken, 
has been allotted; nor can we ask it back from 
the warriors to whom the Achaians have given it. 
But if thou wilt give back the damsel to the god, 
we Achaians will repay thee, threefold or four- 
fold, when next we sack a well-walled city in the 
land of Troy.” . 

To him the mighty son of Atreus made reply : 
“Think not, O godlike Achilles! strong as thou 
art, thus to outwit me and defraudme! Dost thou 
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think to keep ‘Ay prize, and to leave me aloneeyjth 
empty hands? If the magnaflimous ¢\chaians will 
give me a recompense, equal to what I resign, 
well; but if they give it not, I myself will go and 
take a prize efrom shee, perhaps, or from tas 
(Ajax), or from Odysseus. But now, let us launch 
a black ship on the wine-dark sea, with chosen 
rowers, and embark a hecatomb for Apollo, and put 
the fair-cheeked Chryseison board. And let Alias, 
or Idomeneus, or goodly Odysseus, or thyself 
Peleides, most formidable of men! do sacrifice for 
us, and appease the Far-Darter.”’ 

Then the swift-footed Achilles scowled at him, 
and said: ‘“‘O thou, clothed in impudence! thou 
crafty-minded man! how can the Achaians obey 
tty command, to travel or to fight? / came not 
hither on account of the ‘Trojan spearmen ; for 
they have done me no wrong ; they never carried 
off my horses or cattle, or wasted my harvests, 
in Phthia; for shadowy mountains, and the 
wide, roaring sea, lie between us and them. No; 
I came to gain glory for Menelaos, and for thee— 
thou eae man! But of this thou takest no 
thought. And now, thou threatenest to take away . 
my prize! I never gain a portion equal to thine, 
when we sack a well-built town of the Trojans ; 
mine is the danger, and the labour ; but when the 
booty is divided, shou bearest off the largest share, 
while I return to my ships with some small prize 
—small indeed, but minc own, and dear to me. 
Now, I will return home to Phthia; for I have no 
mind to remain here in dishonour, to win wealth 
and power for shee /” 
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elshen Agamemnon, the King of men, arose in 
his fury, and added’ fuel to the fire of Achilles’ 
wrath. ‘Fly, then,” he said, “if thou be so 
minded; I will not ask thee to stay. I have 
others by my side who will do me honour. Chief 
of all, I have the support of great Zeus, the Lord 
of Counsel! Of all the kings, I hate shee most ; 
for thou lovest strife and war ; true, thou art very 
strong, but that is a gift of the gods. Flee, 
then, with thy ships, and lord it over thy 
Myrmidons! I care not for thy wrath. Again I 
threaten thee : as now Apollo takes away Chryseis, 
my cherished prize, I will go myself to thy tent, 
and take away the fair-cheeked Briseis, that thou 
mayest learn how far mightier I am than thou.” 

Having uttered these fatal words, Agamemnon 
sat dgwn, foaming with rage. Then grief and 
anger raged in the heart of Achilles; and his 
mind was divided, in his breast, this way and that, 
whether to draw his mighty sword and slay 
Agamemnon, or to restrain his fury, and for the 
time abide in patience. While thus pondering, he 
half drew his sword from its sheath; but Athene, 
sent by Hera, who loved them both, came down 
from Heaven, invisible to other mortals, and, 
standing behind Achilles, caught him by his golden 
hair. None saw the goddess present save himself, 
when he turned round, and knew her at once. Her 
eyes blazed with an awful light; but he spake to 
her: “Art thou come hitHer, O Daughter of 
fEgis-bearing Zeus! to behold the insolence of 
the son of Atreus? who, by his own arrogance, 
will speedily perish !”’ 
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have been sent by white-armed Hera'‘to stay thine 
anger ; she careth for both of you, for thee and 
for him. Draw not thy sword from its sheath, 
but revile him,°as thou wilt; and I tell thee, now, 
the time shall come when he will have to repay 
threefold all the wrong that he has done to thee.” 

“CQ Goddess !’’ Achilles answered her, ‘I 
needs must yield to the bidding of you twain, 
Hera and thee; for whoso doth obey the 
immortal gods, to him will they listen when he 
prayeth to them.’”’ So Achilles disobeyed not, 
but thrust back his sword into its scabbard ; 
Athene returned to Olympos, to the gleaming 
divine palace of her father, the A‘gis- bearing 
Zeus. Meanwhile, in that same moment, Achilles 
turned again to Agamemnon, and revilede him, 
saying: ‘Thou wine-bibber! with the face of a 
dog, and the heart of a timid deer! thou hast 
never dared to lead thy people to the fight, or to 
lie in ambush for the foe, with the other princes 
of the Achaians; no, thou thinkest it far better 
to seize the prize won by another man! taking it 
from him who dareth to oppose thee! Devourer of 
thy people, thou rulest over slaves : else were this 
outrage thy last. But now I swear—by this royal 
staff I swear, which never again shall put forth leaf 
or branch as a living tree—that the time will 
come when all the Achaians will long for the 
aid of Achilles—for thou wilt be powerless to 
save them from the man-slaying Hektor—then 
shalt thou tear thy heart with vexation, because 
thou hast not duly honoured and regarded the best 
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amohg them; and then I will not help thee, for 
all thy splendid gifts, or for all thy prayers and 
tears.”” He dashed his gold-studded sceptre upon 
the ground, and then sat down ; Agamemnon sat 
opposite to him. 

Then arose the aged Nestor of Pylos, wisest of 
men, the clear-voiced orator, from whose lips 
flowed gracious, persuasive words, sweeter than 
honey ; he had, in his long life, seen two genera- 
tions of mortal men pass before him, and was now 
ruling over the third in Pylos. 

‘“ Alas!’’ he said, ‘“‘ what dire disaster has come 
upon the land of Achaia! what joy to Priam and 
the sons of Priam, when they hear of the fatal 
breach between the foremost of the Argives in 
council and in war! In the olden time, I lived 
with keroes even better than you, and they never 
despised my words. I never saw such men as 
Peirithoos and Dryas, and Kaineus and Exadios, 
and godlike Polyphemos! Mightiest they were in 
stature of all the sons of men; and they fought 
with the wild tribes of the mountains, and utterly 
destroyed them. They sent to Pylos for me, and 
-] played my part in fight, and they listened to my 
counsel and obeyed my voice. And now, do ye 
twain, likewise, listen to me; for my words are 
wise. Do not thou, O Atreides! though thou art 
very great, take away from Peleides his damsel, 
whom the Achaians gave him as a meed of honour ; 
nor do thou, O Peleides, though thou art so 
strong, and a goddess bare thee, contend with a 
sceptred king, who is higher than thou art, for he 
ruleth over more!” 
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Then King Agamemnon answered him, Sad 
said: “ Thou speakest right, old man*! But this 
fellow would rule us all. Though the deathless 
gods have made him a mighty warrior, did they 
grant him unbrédled licence of speech ?” 

Achilles broke in upon him, and spake thus: 
“Coward and slave should I be, did I yield to 
thee in all things! Give thy orders to others, and 
not to me! I will not, indeed, fight for the fair 
girl; ye Achaians gave her to me, and ye have 
taken her away. But do thou, Agamemnon, 
beware of taking aught else of what is mine, in 
my black ships; quickly then would thy dark 
blood flow from my spear !”’ 

Then Peleides went his way to his tents and 
his’ ships, with his dearest friend Patroklos, the 
son of Menoitios. And Atreides launched a,swift 
ship, and placed therein a hecatomb for Apollo, 
and the fair-cheeked Chryseis ; and appointed the 
goodly Odysseus, him of many devices, to be the 
captain; so they embarked, and sailed over the 
watery deep, to Chryse. Then, at the bidding of 
Atreides, the folk purified themselves, and sacri- 
ficed unblemished bulls and goats to Apollo, on 
the shore of the barren sea. The sweet savour 
rose in curling smoke to heaven. 


CHAPTER VII 


Bur Agamemnon did not listen to the advice of 
Nestor, or forget his threat to Achilles. He bade 
the heralds, Talthybios and Eurybates, go to the 
tent of Achilles, and take Briseis of the fair cheeks, 
and bring her to his own tent. He added, “If 
Achilles resist, I myself will come, with more men, 
and seize her.” 

Then the heralds went, unwillingly, along the 
shore.of the loud-resounding sea, till they came to 
the tents and ships of the Myrmidons, and stood 
with silent awe and reverence before King Achilles 
—-not daring to speak to him, or to ask him any 
questions. But he knew their errand, and addressed 
them kindly : 

“Welcome are ye, holy heralds! I impute no 
blame to you, but to the tyrant who has sent you 
to take away my prize, the fair-cheeked damsel 
Briseis. Go, then, heaven-born Patroklos! bring 
her out, and give her to them, to lead her away. 
But ye, sacred heralds, be ye witnesses, before 
gods and men, and before that pernicious King 
himself, that he shall soon need my arm, to save 
him from shame and ruin!” 

And Patroklos obeyed the word of his dear 
Lord and friend, and led the fair-cheeked damsel 
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from the tent, and delivered her to the diwipe 
heralds, to lead her away. Sd these took her, all 
unwilling—for she loved the godlike Achilles—and 
went their way along the ships of the Achaians. 

But Achilles sat him down, on the shore of the 
grey sea, apart from his comrades, and gazed over 
the wine-dark waters, and wept bitter tears. The 
mighty Achilles, foremost in every battle, wept 
for the loss of his dear Briseis; he wept, and 
stretched his hands towards the sea, and prayed 
earnestly to Thetis, his goddess-mother : 

“OQ Mother! since thou didst bear me to a 
very brief space of life, the Thunderer, preat Zeus, 
ought at least to have granted me honour; but 
he hath not honoured me at all; for Atreus’ son 
hath taken away my prize, and keepeth her by 
force against my will!” 7 

Thus prayed he, weeping ; and his dear mother, 
sitting by her father in the deep ocean cave, heard 
him; and quickly, through the dark blue waves, 
she rose, like a misty cloud, and sat beside him, 
stroking his hand, and calling him by his name: 
‘““My child, why weepest thou? Speak plainly, 
that we both may know!” 

Then the swift-footed Achilles answered, 
moaning heavily: ‘Mother! thou knowest all 
things; wherefore should I tell thee? When 
we sacked Thebe, the holy city of Eetion, I bore 
away the spoil, and the sons of the Achaians 
gave the fair-haired Chryseis to Agamemnon, as 
his share of the booty. But her dear father 
Chryses, the priest of Apollo, came to the ships of 
the Achaians, bringing a rich ransom for his 
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darling child. Him the son of Atreus, the wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, drove away with contumely 
and threats. Then the old man prayed to Apollo; 
and the Far-Darter heard him, and discharged his 
fatal arrows against the Achaians, and they perished 
day by day. Kalchas, the wise Seer, revealed the 
mind of Apollo ; and I bade the people propitiate 
the god, and send back Chryseis to her father. 
Then Agamemnon, in a fury, threatened to 
take away my prize, the lovely Briseis; and 
he hath now fulfilled his threat. But do thou, 
O my Mother, guard and avenge me! for I 
am thy son. Haste thee to Olympos, and sit 
at the feet of Zeus, and call to mind all that 
thou hast done to please him. For I have 
heard thee tell, in my father’s halls, that tHou, 
on a, time, didst save him, the Son of Kronos, the 
Lord of the Storm-Cloud, from a shameful fate, 
when Hera, Poseidon, and Pallas Athene con- 
spired to bind him. Then, with all speed, thou 
didst summon to Olympos the mighty-handed 
giant, ‘ Briareus, as the gods call him, but all 
men call him ‘ Aigaion,’ who is stronger than 
his father, Poseidon. Aigaion sat down by 
Zeus, and flourished his hundred arms; and the 
Sah were afraid, and did not bind the mighty 
ronion. Remind him of this; and ask him to 
succour the Trojans, and give the Achaians over 
to slaughter, beside their ships, so that they may 
know what manner of king is Atreides, who dis- 
honours the bravest of the Achaians !”’ 
And Thetis, weeping, answered him: “ Alas ! 
my Son! why did I bear thee? since Fate hath 
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doomed thee to an early death, and hath filled thy 
short life with lamentation dnd sortow! But I 
will go to the snowy heights of steep Olympos, to 
supplicate the Loud-thundering Zeus, if perhaps he 
will hearken to my prayer. He is now gone to 
the noble Ethiopians, beyond the sea; but on the 
twelfth day he will return to Olympos, to his 
palace of bronze; and then I will go and prefer 
my prayer. But do thou continually nurse thy 
wrath against the Achaians, and abstain from 
murderous war.” 

So she went her away, and left her son, mourning 
for the loss of the fair-girdled woman. Mean- 
time, Odysseus had come to Chryse, with the holy 
hecatomb ; and when he had moored his black 
ship in the deep haven, he set forth the victims of 
the sacrifice on the sea-shore ; and he brought the 
fair-cheeked Chryseis from the ship, and delivered 
her, at the altar, into the arms of her rejoicing 
father. And Odysseus spake to Chryses, the holy 
priest: “O Chryses, Agamemnon, King of men, 
hath sent back thy daughter, and offereth here a 
holy hecatomb, to propitiate the mighty god, 
Apollo of the Silver Bow !”’ : 

Then Chryses lifted up his hands, and prayed : 
“‘O God who dost watch over Chryse and holy 
Killa, and rulest with power over Tenedos, as 
thou didst afflict the army of the Danaoi, to do 
me honour, so, now, fulfil my desire, and remove 
the noisome pestilence from their ships! "So 
spake the priest, and Apollo heard him; then 
they drew back the victims’ heads and necks, 
slew them, and cut the choicest pieces of flesh 
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from the thighs, and roasted them on sticks of 
cleft woody carefiflly pouring over them the 
sparkling wine. And when these labours were 
done, the rich banquet, to which nothing was 
wanting, was prepared ; and theye feasted gladly. 
And when they had satisfied the desire for meat 
and drink, and the attendant youths had filled the 
bowls with wine, giving to each his portion, they 
sang the beautiful ‘ Pzan,” making sweet music 
to gladden the Far-Darter, Apollo ; and the god 
was pleased. So they feasted, all day long, until 
the sunset, when they lay down by the cables of 
the ships and slept. 

But when the rosy-fingered Eos (Aurora), Child 
of the Morning, appeared in the sky, they set 
sail, with a favouring breeze, sent by Apollo, for 
the wide camp of the Achaians. Full in the 
bellying sail it blew, and the purple waves roared 
loudly around the ship’s cut-water ; they quickly 
accomplished the voyage, landed, and dispersed 
themselves among the tents. 

But the heaven-born son of Peleus, the swift- 
footed Achilles, sat by his ships, still mourning ; 
he went neither to the council, nor to the war; 
but sat, eating his own heart, in dull inactivity, 
though longing for battle, and for the clash of 
arms. Meanwhile, his dear mother, the silver- 
footed Thetis, was not forgetful of the mission she 
had undertaken at the prayer of her son. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Wuewn the twelfth day had come, when Thetis 
had said that Zeus would have returned to 
Olympos, she rose from her sea-cave, in the early 
dawn, and sped n_ haste to high Olympos. 
She found Him of the Thundering Voice, the Son 
of Kronos, sitting by himself, upon the topmost 
crest of the many-peaked mountain. And she 
satedown before him, and clasped his knees with 
her left hand, while with her right hand she 
touched him beneath the chin, and prayed tl@s to 
the King of Gods and Men : 

“© Father Zeus! if 1 have ever done thee 
faithful service amid the deathless gods, so now 
do thou fulfil my desire! Do honour to my 
short-lived son, whom Agamemnon hath insulted, 
and hath taken away his dearly cherished prize, 
the fair-cheeked Briseis. But thou wilt honour 
him, O Almighty Zeus, Lord of Wise Counsel ! 
Grant thou victory to the Trojans, until the 
Achaians do honour to my son, and give him 
ample recompense!” 

But Zeus, the Cloud~-Gatherer, answered her 
not a word; and in fear and desperation, she 
clung to him more closely, and once more urged 
him: “Give me thy promise to do all this, and 
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boy thy head! or else, refuse ; that I may know 
how I, of all the gods, am lowest in thy favour!” 

Then, at last, the Mighty Thunderer spake, 
greatly troubled: ‘Truly, this is a sad affair, if 
thou wilt make me quarrel with Hera, who is for 
ever upbraiding me among the deathless gods, 
saying that I help the Trojans in battle. But do 
thou depart, at once, lest Hera see us; and I will 
consider all these things, to fulfil them. And, lo! 
I bow my head to thee, which is the surest token 
of my favour: I cannot revoke my words, or fail 
to fulfil my promise, when once I have given 
assent by the bowing of my head.” Then he 
bowed, and the ambrosial locks flowed round his 
immortal head ; and all Olympos trembled to its 
base. So they parted; Thetis, well pleased, leapt 
from shining Olympos into the sea; and Zeus 
retired to his own palace, where he took his seat 
on the throne, while all the gods rose up before 
him. 

Now, Hera was well aware of his meeting with 
the goddess Thetis, and she addressed him with 
taunting words: “Thou arch-deceiver! which 
of the gods hath taken counsel with thee? Thou 
ever lovest to stand aloof from me, and to weave 
thy schemes in secret !”” 

And the King of Gods and Men made answer : 
‘Hera, look not to know all my designs, even 
though thou art my wife. What it is proper for 
thee to hear, thou shalt know first of all the gods; 
but seek not to know my secret purposes, when | 
choose to stand aloof from the other gods.”’ 

Then the ox-eyed Queen replied, in anger : 
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“Dread Son of Kronos, what is this that ¢hou 
hast said? I greatly fear that théu hast been 
won over by the guile of the silver-footed Thetis, 
daughter of the Ancient One of the Sea; for in 
the early morning she clasped thy knees; and 
thou, perhaps, hast promised her to honour her 
son, the swift-footed Achilles, and to bring death 
and disaster on the Argives.”’ 

Then the Cloud-compelling Son of Kronos 
spake again: ‘*Presumptuous one! thou art 
ever watching me, nor can I escape thy notice. 
But thou canst in no wise prevail against me, but 
wilt only be farther from my heart. Be silent, 
therefore, and obey my commands; lest all the 
deathless gods in high Olympos fail to save thee 
from my resistless hands.” 

Then the ox-eyed goddess feared, and gat in 
mournful silence. But her son, ]fephaistos, the 
lame god, the divine Artificer, now spake; for he 
pitied his dear mother, the white-armed Hera. 

“Verily,” he said, “this would be an intoler- 
able thing, if ye twain quarrel for the sake of 
miserable mortals, and cause dissension among the 
mighty gods, and trouble the joy of our goodly. 
feasts. Therefore, my dear Mother, wise as thou 
art, speak kindly to our dear Father, Jest he up- 
braid us again, and disturb the banquet. What if 
the great Lord of the Thunderbolt were to dash 
us from our seats? for he is far mightier than we 
are. Soothe him, then, with gentle words, and he 
will be gracious to us again.” 

He rose, and placed the double goblet in the 
hands of his dear mother, and addressed her 
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agaire: ‘My Mother! be of good courage, and 
patiently endtre, though thou art angry. What 
if I should see thee punished? Nor could IJ, nor 
could any one, protect thee. Nay, once before, I 
did try to help thee; and he caught me by the 
foot, and hurled me from the threshold of Heaven. 
All day I sank, and at evening, half lifeless, fell on 
Lemnos; and there the Sintian people cared for 
me, and nursed me.” 

And Hera, smiling, took the golden goblet 
from his hands; and he poured out wine for all 
the other gods, going from right to left; and 
inextinguishable laughter arose from the blessed 
gods, when they saw the lame Hephaistos hobbling 
through the halls. So they feasted till the settin 
of the sun; nor lacked they anything, of the a 
banquet, or of the lovely lyre which Apollo played, 
while the Muses sang, alternately, with their clear 
melodious voices. But when the sun had set, they 
went to their own houses, to sleep; for each of 
them had his own palace, skilfully built by the 
famous Artificer, Hephaistos. Zeus, too, departed 
to his own couch ; and beside him slept the golden- 
throned Hera, Queen of Heaven. 


CHAPTER IX 


Aru the other gods, and men who fight from 
chariots, slept through the night; but sweet sleep 
did not come to Zeus, the Lord of Gods and Men. 
Hie lay sleepless, pondering how he might keep 
his promise to the silver-footed Thetis, and do 
honour to her son Achilles. And it seemed to 
him best to send a pernicious Dream from the 

ate of Horn, from which all false dreams come. 
So he called to one, and said: ‘‘ Thou baneful 
Dream! go now to the black ships of the Achaians, 
and to the tent of Agamemnon, King of men, and 
say to him: ‘Summon all the long-haired Argives 
to arms; for now thou mayest take the wide- 
streeted city of Troy. The deathless gods, 
who hold the Olympian mansions, are no longer 
divided in their counsels, but all have yielded 
to the prayers of Hera, and quick doom hangeth 
over the ‘l'rojans.’”’ 

And the Dream went, with all speed, to 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, and stood over his 
head, in the likeness of Nestor, son of Neleus, 
the wisest of men, in whom Agamemnon trusted 
most of all the Chiefs. And thus spake the 
baneful Dream: ‘‘Sleepest thou, O son of 
Atreus? It is not well for a Counsellor, to 
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whom the Army is entrusted, to sleep all night. 
Listen now fo me; for I am a Messenger from 
Zeus, the Thunderer, who careth for thee and 
pitieth the Achaians. He commandeth thee to 
call the long-haired Achaians to atms; for now 
thou mayest take the wide-streeted city of 
Troy.” 

Thus spake the deluding Dream, and left 
Agamemnon there with hopes that were not to 
be fulfilled ; for he fondly thought that he would 
take the holy city on that very day. So he rose, 
and donned his bright tunic, newly made, and his 
ample cloak, and bound his fair sandals on his 
smooth and shining feet; and over his shoulders 
he threw his silver-studded sword- belt, and took 
in his strong hand the imperishable sceptre of his 
sires, and went down to the ships of the mailed 
Achaians. 

And now the bright Dawn, the rosy-fingered, 
climbed high Olympos, heralding the Daylight 
to Zeus and all the deathless gods. And King 
Agamemnon sent forth the clear-voiced heralds, 
to summon the long-haired Achaians to the 
Assembly, and the people gathered in all haste. 
But first, the great Council of the Chiefs met 
near the ship of the godlike Nestor, the Pylian 
King; to them Atreides spake, with crafty 
words : 

“VTIear me, great Chiefs of the :\chaians! 
A dream from Zeus came to me in_ the 
ambrosial night, in form most like to glorious 
Nestor; and it rebuked me, saying, ‘Sleepest 
thou, son of wise Atreus, the tamer of horses? 
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thou, who art burdened with $° many cares, and 
to whom this mighty host is entrustéd? 1 come 
to thee straightway from Zeus, whe <areth for 
thee, and biddeth thee arm the Achaians speedily ; 
for now thou *mayest capture the wide-streeted 
city of holy Troy.’ Thus spake the Heaven-sent 
messenger of Zeus. Let us, therefore, straight- 
way summon the long-hured Achaians to arms. 
But first, 1 will make trial of them, and counsel 
them to sail homeward in their well-benched ships ; 
hut do ye hold them back.” 

Then Nestor, the wise King of sandy Pylos, 
rose and made harangue: ‘“O my _ friends, 
great Chiefs and Rulers of the well-greaved 
Argives! if any other man had told us of this 
vision, we nught have thought it false, and paid 
no heed to it. But now it hath appeared tp the 
foremost of the Achaians; and we cannot doubt 
it. Then let us straightway arm the sons of the 
Achaians.”’ 

Then he left the Council; and the other 
sceptred kings rose up and followed him, and 
the people gathered round them. And as the 
clustering bees pour forth, in swarms, from some. 
hollow rock, and settle on the bright flowers of 
Spring, so, from their ships and tents, the count- 
less tribes of men came hastening to the Assembly. 
And great Rumour ("Ogca), the messenger of 
Zeus, was among them, and pi ie them to go. 
Dire was the tumult and confusion; and the 
great earth resounded as the mighty host sat 
down; the nine heralds could hardly restrain 
them from tumult, or make them sit on the 
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befiches, and listen to the Kings, who are the 
foster~sons bf Zeus. 

Then the great Lord, Agamemnon, stood up, 
bearing the Sceptre, which the divine Artificer, 
Hephaistos, once wrought for great Zeus, who 
gave it to Hermes, the slayer of Argos; and he 
gave it to Pelops; and Pelops to Atreus, Shepherd 
of the People; and Atreus, when he was dying, 
gave it to Thyestes, rich in flocks; and Thyestes 
gave it to Agamemnon, wherewith to rule over 
Argos and all the Islands. Leaning on this 
sceptre, he harangued the Achaians : 

“Friends! heroes, servants of Ares! now 
hath Zeus, the Son of Kronos, entangled me in 
a grievous fate—hard-hearted as he is! who 
erewhile promised me that I should not return 
home until I had destroyed well-fortified Ilios! 
But now he biddeth me return to Argos, in dire 
disgrace, after losing so many of my people. And 
this will be a shame to our sons, to hear that the 
great Achaian people have fought, in vain, against 
an enemy weak and few in number. For if we 
were to swear a truce, and we Achaians should 
arrange ourselves in companies of ten, at a ban- 
quet, and a Trojan were to be chosen to pour out 
the wine for each ten, many of the decades would 
be without cup-bearers ; so numerous are we, and 
so few the Trojans who live within the city. But 
they have allies from many other cities and towns; 
valiant spearmen, who hinder me from taking the 
citadel of holy Troy. Nine years have passed ; 
and our ships, with the rigging, are rotting on the 
shore; while, in our homes, our wives and children 
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are eagerly awaiting us. Then some, let us* fiee, 
in our black ships, to our dear nafive land; for 
never can we take the wide-streeted city of the 
Trojans.” 

Thus spake Agamemnon; and the hearts of 
the multitude were deeply stirred; and the vast 
assembly swayed to and fro, like the waves of the 
Icarian Sea, raised high by the east or by the south 
wind, when it descends upon them from the clouds 
of Father Zeus. The whole assembly rose and 
ran, shouting, to the ships; and each man en- 
couraged his neighbour to knock away the shore- 
props, and to drag the swift ships into the bright 
salt sea. 

, Then would the Argives have sailed away, 
dishonoured, to their native land, leaving Helen 
to the Trojans. But Hera, ever watchful over 
her beloved Argives, spake angrily, on Olympos, 
to Athene: ‘““O ye Gods! O Daughter of Aégis- 
bearing Zeus! thou Unwearied One! shall the 
Argives, in very deed, flee over the broad-backed 
sea, leaving Helen to Priam, for whom many a 
valiant hero hath bit the dust, far from his native 
land? But do thou fly quickly to the mail-clad 
Achaians, and speak persuasive words to stay 
them from launching their ships on the wide salt 
sea!” 

Then Athene rushed down from the lofty peaks 
of Olympos, and came speedily to the ships of the 
Achaians; there she found Odysseus, great in 
counsel as Zeus himself, standing alone, nor did 
he lay hand on his decked ship; for grief and 


shame consumed his heart. And the stern- 
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eyed goddess stood by him, and addressed him 
thus : : 

““O godlike Odysseus, son of great Laertes, 
Odysseus of many wiles! will ye, indeed, flee 
homeward, in your many-benched ships, and leave 
the godlike Helen to be a prize and boast to 
Priam and his sons? I bid thee go speedily to 
the great army of the Achaians, and hold back 
each man, with kindly words, from drawing his 
curved ship down to the sea.” 

And Odysseus, the man of many devices, 
knew the voice of the Heavenly Maid; and, 
throwing off his mantle, he began to run, while 
his herald, Eurybates, picked up the mantle. He 
came first to the great son of Atreus, even the 
King Agamemnon, and received from him the 
impeyshable sceptre of his fathers, with which he 
took his way to the ships. 

Wherever he found a leader, or a man of 
weight, he stood by him and restrained him with 
friendly words: “O my good fellow, I would 
not terrify thee, like a meaner man; but do thou 
sit quietly, and make others sit still! Thou 
-knowest not the real purpose of Agamemnon ; 
for ye all heard not what he spake in the Council ; 
beware then of his anger, lest he deal hardly with 
you; for proud is the mind of a king, one 
nurtured by Zeus.” 

But when he came to a man of the common 
herd, and found him shouting and hastening to 
launch the ships, him did Odysseus hold back 
forcibly, with the sceptre, chiding him with angry 
words: “Thou wretched man! sit. still, and 
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listen to thy betters! thou art, rot a warrior, but 
a man of naught, of whom no accouht is taken. 
We cannot all be kings; the rule of many is an 
evil thing ; let there be one Lord, to whom the 
wise Son of Kfonos has given the sceptre, that he 
may hold the sway over us.” 

And the Achaians were afraid, and obeyed the 
voice of Odysseus; they hastened back to the 
Assembly, with a noise like that of the Joud- 
roaring sea on the beach. All the rest sat down, 
and held their peace. Thersites, alone, went on 
brawling, with intemperate words, jeering against 
the Chiefs, so that he might make the people 
laugh. He was, by far, the ugliest man of all the 
army before Troy. Bandy-legged and lame was 
he,’ with a misshapen head, upon which grew no 
hair, but only a thin down. He was espegally 
hateful to Achilles and Odysseus, whom he loved 
to revile ; and now he poured forth his mbaldry 
on the goodly son of Atreus. ‘Thus he spake, in 
a loud voice, to the great Ruler of the People: 
“QO thou Lord Atreides! art thou still unsatisfied? 
Surely, thy tents are full of rich bronze, and many 
women are in them, whom we Achaians give to 
thee, whenever we have sacked a city. What dost 
thou yet lack? Is it gold, which one of the horse- 
taming Trojans may bring thee, as a ransom for 
his son? Or is it a maiden, whom I, or another 
man, perhaps, may have takcn among the captives? 
It is not right that trouble should be caused among 
the Achaians by one who is their King. O ye 
weaklings, ye shameful cowards, ye Achaians not 
men but women, how is it that ye endure such 
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¢reatment ? Let nothing keep us now from re- 
turning hofne, aad leaving this man here, to gorge 
himself with prizes if he can—that he may learn 
whether our aid be of any use to him, or not! It 
is thou, O Atreides, that hast insulted Achilles, who 
is a far better man than thyself. Surely Achilles 
is one by no means wrathful, but rather negligent 
and careless ; or else, this outrage were thy last!” 

So Thersites reviled the great Shepherd of the 
People. But goodly Odysseus was aware of him, 
and came to his side, and rebuked him with angry 
words: ‘‘ Thersites! rash and random prater, loud- 
mouthed orator, as thou art, I bid thee keep silence, 
nor think thou alone to contend against mighty 
Kings ; for surely, of all that came to Troy, there 
is no baser man than thou art. It 1s not meet that 
su@ a one as thou should speak of the Chiefs, 
insultingly, as thou dost, and look for a safe return 
home! Now I will speak to thee plainly, and my 
words shall be fulfilled. If ever again I find thee 
thus raging against the Chiefs, then, may I lose my 
head, and be no more called the father of Tele- 
machus, if I strip not off thy mantle and thy tunic, 
and send thee, with many a blow, naked, weeping 
and howling, to the ships !”’ 

With that, Odysseus smote Thersites, with the 
sceptre, on his back and shoulders ; and a big tear 
fell from the eyes of Thersites, who sat down, 
smarting, helpless, and wiping his eyes. The 
others around him, though sorry that they were 
not to sail home, laughed at him, and said to 
one another: ‘“ Truly, Odysseus hath done great 
things, in council and in war; but this is the 
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best thing that he hath done, in that he hath 
stopped the mouth of this railing prater.”’ 

Then Odysseus addressed Agamemnon, and 
reminded him of the divine oracle, according to 
which the Greeks were to take sacred Troy in 
the tenth year. ‘So come ye,” he said to the 
assembly ; ‘‘remain here, ye well-greaved Achaians, 
till we shall have sacked the holy Ilios!’’ Thus 
he spake to them; and the fickle people shouted 
applause, which echoed terribly from the ships along 
the shore. 

Then the wise Nestor rose, and advised Aga- 
memnon to separate the divisions of the army, to 
arrange them by nations and clans and tribes, and 
to let each chief be in command of his own country- 
men, and allow them to fight in their national 
manner. ‘So wilt thou learn,” he said, “‘whg of 
thy captains and their men, are brave, and who 
are cowards.”” And Agamemnon fiercely exhorted 
and threatened them: “ Whomsoever I shall see 
near the ships and seeking to shirk the fight, for 
him there shall be no escape from the dogs and 
birds.” . 
Then Agamemnon sacrificed a bull to Zeus, 
and called all the Chiefs around him. There were 
Nestor ; Idomeneus of Crete; the twain Alantes ; 
Diomedes, the son of Tydeus ; and Odysseus, equal 
to Zeus in counsel ; while Menelaos, the Spartan 
King, husband of Helen, came uninvited, as he 
knew the toil and anguish that his brother Aga~ 
memnon endured upon his account. Agamemnon 
stood forth among them, and prayed: “O Zeus, 
most glorious and mightiest! God of the Storm- 
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Cleud! grant that the sun may not set before I 
have burned the palace of King Priam, and pierced 
the heart of Hektor with my sword!” Thus he 
prayed ; but Kronion would not hear him, but 
made continual increase of his labotr. And Nestor 
also spake: ‘‘O noble son of Atreus! let us no 
longer be idly talking here, but let the heralds, 
among the ships, gather the host together; and 
let us go through the ranks of the well-greaved 
Achaians, that we may the more quickly rouse 
them to fierce battle.” 

Then the clear-voiced heralds went forth, and 
summoned the long-haired Achaians to the fight ; 
and the Chiefs, the foster-sons of Zeus, gathered 
round Agamemnon. And the mighty goddess 
Athene was amongst them, bearing the holy 
zgis, immortal and indestructible, wherefrom 
waved a hundred tassels of pure gold, each one 
worth a hundred oxen. She passed through the 
ranks, and aroused in every man’s heart the love 
of battle ; so that fighting seemed to them sweeter 
than to depart to their dear native land. 

Meantime, the great Achilles kept aloof from 
war ; he sat, with his dear friend Patroklos, idle in 
his tent, while the Myrmidons lay around, thirsting 
for the war-cry, but amusing themselves with 
games and sports. 


CHIAPTER X 


In obedience to the summons of their leaders, the 
great host of the Achataus assembled on the plain of 
the flowing river Skamandros (Scamander), innumer- 
able as the lcaves and flowers in the season of Spring. 
And in the midst of them stood the great Ruler, 
Agamemnon ; his head and eyes like those of 
Loud-thundering Zeus ; his waist like that of the 
Man-slaying ./res (Mars) ; and with a breast like 
that of Poserdon (Neptune), the Ruler of the Sea. 
As the mail-clad Argives marched on, and rushed 
across the plain, the earth groaned beneath them. 

Now, Atgis-bearing Zeus sent his messenger, Iris, 
to the Assembly of the Troyans, with the voice of 
Polites, son of Priam, their sentinel at Priam’s 
ee and spake thus to Hektor : “ This is no time 
or idle words, for stern war is already upon you. 
But to thee, O Hektor, do I especially speak ; and 
do thou obey my voice! As thou hast many 
allies, of diverse nations and tongues, let each 
Chief marshal and command his own people, and 
lead them forth to war.” 

And the glorious Hektor knew the voice of the 
messenger, and hastened to obey. He straight- 
way dissolved the Assembly. The gates of Troy 
were then thrown open, and the Trojan host 
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rushed forth, with a mighty din. The blameless 
Hektor, witk his glancing helmet, was foremost of 
all, and led the bravest and strongest of the men ; 
Aineias (#Eneas), son of the goddess Aphrodite, 
born amidst the peaks of Ida, led the Dardans ; 
and of the other leaders of the allies, the most 
famous were Sarpedon, son of Zeus, and blameless 
Glaukos, who led the Lykians, from distant Lykia, 
by the swift-eddying Xanthos. 

And, as the countless hosts advanced, to meet 
each other in deadly conflict, the Trojans marched 
with noisy shouts, like the clamour of the cranes, 
when they fly to the streams of Okeanos, in the 
early morning, screaming, and bringing death and 
destruction to the Pigmy men; but the Achaians 
came on in silence, breathing dauntless courage. 

But when they came near to each other, the 
goodly Alexandros (Paris) went before the front 
rank of the Trojans, and brandished his spear, and 
challenged all the Argive Chiefs to single combat. 
When the warlike Menelaos, whom Paris had so 
deeply wronged by carrying off his wife, the beau- 
tiful Helen, saw Paris there, he was glad, thinking 
that he should now punish the false traitor for his 
wickedness. So he leaped from his chariot, in his 
clanging armour, and advanced to meet the chal- 
lenger. And Paris saw him; and pale fear got 
hold of him, like to a man who has trodden on a 
serpent, in a wooded valley among the mountains ; 
and he shrank back among the lordly Trojans. 

His brother Hektor saw him, and reproached 
him with scornful words: ‘Base deceiver of 
women, beautiful in appearance and favour, but 
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coward at heart! would that thou hadst never 
been born, or that thou had¢t diede unwedded ! 
Now thou seest what kind of man is he, whose 
lovely wite thou hast carried off by stealth. Of 
no avail will be thy sound:ng lyre, thy beauteous 
face and curling hair, or all the gifts of golden 
Aphrodite, when thou lest grovelling in the dust.” 

And the goodly Alexandros answered him: 
“Hektor, thou rightly chidest me, and not more 
than I deserve. V/y heart is ever undaunted, and 
keen as the axe, which cutteth the strong oak, in 
the hands of a skilful shipwright. But reproach 
me not for the lovely gifts of golden Aphrodite ; 
for no man can obtain them by wishing for them, 
for they are among the precious gifts of the blessed 
gods. But if thou desirest that I should do battle 
with the valiant Menelaos, make the Trojans and 
the Achaians sit down; and set me and Menelaos 
in the midst, to fight for Helen and for all the 
treasures which were taken away with her, And 
whichever of us twain shall be the victor, let him 
bear away the woman, and the treasure, and take 
them home.” 

So spake he, and they all kept silence; but 
Menelaos of the loud war-cry stood forward 
amongst the Greeks, and made harangue: 
‘© Hearken now to me, for my heart hath endured 
the greatest grief. Whosoever of us twain shall 
fall, there let him lie, But now bring a [Seapets 
sacrifice, a white ram and a black ewe, for the 
Earth and for the Sun; and another for Loud- 
thundering Zeus; and summon hither the great 
King Priam, that he may take the pledge ; for his 
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sqns are reckless and faithless ; young men’s hearts 
are too frivolous anil fickle, but an old man looketh 
to the future and the past.” 

And Hektor sent heralds to the city, to fetch 
two lambs, and to summon Priam; while Aga- 
memnon sent Talthybios for a ram. Now Iris, in 
Troy, came to Helen, in the semblance of Laodike, 
Paris’ sister, fairest of Priam’s daughters, wife of 
Helikaon, the son of Antenor. She found Helen 
weaving a great purple web, on which she was 
embroidering the battles of the Argives and the 
Trojans. The swift-footed Iris came near her, 
and said: ‘“‘Come hither, dear Lady, come with 
me, to see the wondrous deeds of the horse- 
taming Trojans and the mail-clad Argives; for 
now the battle is suspended, while Alexandros, 
and Menelaos dear to Ares, will fight alone with 
their spears, for thee; and thou wilt be the fair 
wife of the victor.”” So Iris spoke, and put into 
Helen’s bosom a longing for her former husband, 
and for her darling daughter. Then Helen veiled 
her face, and went straightway to the Skaian Gate, 
letting fall a tear; and her two handmaidens, 
_ #fithre and Klymene, followed her. 

On the tower above the Skaian Gate, she found 
the Trojan Elders, Panthoos, Thymoites, Lampos, 
Hiketaon, Oukalegon, and Antenor; these, on 
account of their age, had ceased from war, but 
were still good orators, with voices like the grass- 
hoppers (cicadae) which sit upon a tree, and send 
forth their lily-like voice ; so sat the Elders of the 
Trojans on the Tower. When those ancient 
Sages saw the fair Helen coming to them, they 
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were astounded, and whispered one to another: 
“No wonder that the Trojans and she Achzjans 
have suffered so many things for such a glorious 
woman! But, fair as she is, let her sail away, 
and not stay here to trouble us and our children 
after us.” 

But the aged King Priam addressed her kindly : 
“ Dear Daughter ! come hither, and see thy .9rner 
husband and kinsmen! I do not blame ¢hee, but 
the gods, and especially Aphrodite, by whom this 
sad war has been brought upon us. But tell me 
who is that huge Achaian warrior? Many are 
taller than he, but I have never seen a man so 
stately and royal.” And the fair Helen, the 
daughter of Zeus, replied: “O venerable Father 
of my Lord! would that death had been my lot, 
when I followed thy son to Troy, and left. my 
home and husband, and my dear young daughter, 
and all the loved companions of my girlhood! 
But that was not to be, and thererore I mourn and 
weep. The man of whom thou speakest is Atreides, 
the wide-ruling monarch Agamemnon, who is both 
a stately king and a doughty warrior; he ts the 
brother of Menelaos my husband—shameless thing 
that Iam!” 

Then the aged Priam asked her about the 
other Achaian Chiefs, Odysseus, and the gigantic 
dias (Ajax), the bulwark of the host ; and the 
godlike Idomeneus; and the lovely Helen told 
him all, and said: ‘‘I see all the other bright-eyed 
Achaians, and could tell their names; but two I 
see not, even mine own brothers, horse-taming 
Kastor and the boxer Polydeukes (Pollux) ; per- 
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adwenture they came not with the Achaians ; or if 
they came, they fight not, for fear of the revilings 
which men heap on me—shameless that I am!”’ 
She knew not that the earth already covered them, 
in Lakedaimon, their dear native land. Now the 
aged Priam drove out through the Skaian Gate, 
with Antenor by his side ; and, when he had come 
to the Achaians and the Trojans, he descended 
from his chariot, and stood on the Earth, the 
bounteous grain-giver. Then Agamemnon, the 
King of men, and Odysseus, the man of many 
devices, rose up; and the stately heralds brought 
the holy oath-offerings to the gods, and mixed 
the ruddy wine in the krater (the mixing-bowl), 
from which they gave portions to the Achaian and 
the Trojan chiefs. Agamemnon raised his harfds 
to Heaven and prayed: “O Father Zeus, most 
great and glorious! O Sun, who sceest and 
hearest all things! O ye Rivers, and _ thou, 
Mother Earth! be ye all witnesses to our 
oaths! If Alexandros shall kill Menelaos, then 
let him keep Helen and all her possessions ; 
but if the yellow-haired Menelaos slay Paris, 
then let the Trojans give back Helen and her 
treasures !”’ 

Then the lordly Agamemnon slew the lambs, 
and prayed again to Zeus. But Priam spake unto 
the Achaians and the Trojans: “I verily will 
return to breezy Ilios; for I cannot bear to see 
my son engaged in deadly conflict with the war- 
loving Menelaos.” 

Then the goodly Alexandros, lord of the fair- 
haired Helen, put on his beautiful armour. First 
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he set the splendid greaves upan his legs, fasténed 
round the ankles with silver clasps ; then he donned 
the corslet, which he had borrowed from his brother 
Lykaon; and he threw over his shoulders the 
silver-studded sword-belt with his sword, and took 
up his mightv shield; and upon his Seauteous 
head he placed the helmet, with a horse-hair crest, 
and the plume nodded terribly ; and he tocle a 
strong spear in his hand. 

Then he and Menelacs stood face to face, on 
the ground which Hektor and Odysseus had meted 
out ; and they brandished their spears, with wrath 
against each other. Alexandros drew the lot to be 
the first to cast his long-shafted spear ; he threw 
it, and it struck the round shield of Atreides 
Menclaos, but did not pierce it; for the point of 
the spear was turned. = 

Then Menelaos, poising his lance, prayed to 
Zeus: ““O Father Zeus! grant me to take 
vengeance on goodly Alexandros, who did me 
such foul wrong—me, who had shown him so 
much kindness!’’ He said, and hurled his strong 
spear, which struck the bright shield of the son of 
Priam ; and the sharp point passed through it, 
and through his breastplate, and rent the tunic, 
close to the side of his body; but Paris swerved 
from it, and shunned the black fate of death. 
Then Menelaos drew his sword from the silver- 
studded sheath, and smote on the helmet of 
Alexandros, but the sword was shattered, and fell 
in pieces from his hand. Then he looked up to 
heaven, and exclaimed: ‘‘O Father Zeus! thou 
art the most cruel of all the gods!"’ 
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* So saying, he caught Alexandros by his horse- 
hair crest, and dragged him towards the well- 
greaved Achaians, and the embroidered strap of 
the helmet went nigh to strangle him. But 
Aphrodite, daughter of great Zeus, who loved the 
beauteous Alexandros, drew near him, and tore the 
strap of leather; and the helmet came away, 
empty, in the strong hand of the son of Atreus. 
Full of wrath, he hurled it towards his trusty 
companions, and they took it up. He then rushed 
back again, to slay his enemy ; but golden-haired 
Aphrodite, being a goddess, easily caught up Paris, 
and hid him in thick darkness, and carried him 
into Troy, to his high and fragrant chamber. 

Aphrodite, the golden Goddess of Love, then 
went to summon Helen, in the likeness of an old 
worn, a wool-comber, who had worked for 
Helen in Lakedaimon, and whom she greatly 
loved. She found the white-armed Helen on 
the high tower, and spake: ‘‘Come hither to 
Alexandros, who sends for thee; he is there in 
the fragrant chamber, shining in beauty— 


Not like a warrior parted from the foe, 
But some tair dancer from the public show.” 
Pope's Translation of the L/ad. 


But Helen’s heart was greatly moved; she 
knew the golden Aphrodite, saw her fair neck 
and sparkling eyes, and called her by her name: 
“O thou strange Goddess! wouldst thou again 
deceive me? Now Menelaos hath conquered 
Alexandros, and will carry me home—accursed as 
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[I ami And now do thou go more returr fo 
Olympos, but leave the dwelling ef th gods, 
and go and sit by Paris, till he make thee his wife 
——or perchance, his slave! But J will not go 9 
him; for all*the Trojan women would justl 
blame me hereafter; I have innumerable miets 
within my heart.” 

Then was the bright goddess sore displeased, 
and spake harshly to her: “ Beware! thou foolish 
woman! lest in my wrath I leave thee, and hen¢- 
forth hate thee, as I have loved thee until now!” 
Aphrodite spake, and Helen, daughter of great 
Zeus, trembled and obeyed, wrapping her beautiful 
garments about her; and the goddess led her to 
the fragrant chamber in the palace, and set her on 
a‘chair before the goodly Paris. 

But Helen looked askance at her lord, and 
chode him with bitter words: ‘‘ Would that thou 
hadst never come back from the fight, but hadst 
perished by the arm of the warrior who was 
once my husband! Thou didst boast thyself to 
be a better man than Mencelaos! Go then, and 
challenge him again, to meet thee face to face once 
more |” 

Yet Helen, though she could not but despise 
Paris, soon became reconciled to him, partly from 
a remnant of her former love for him, and partly 
from her fear of Aphrodite. 

In the meantime, Menelaos was raging through 
the field in search of him. Nor could any of fhe 
Trojans find him, or they would have given him 
up; for they hated him like death, as the cause of 
all their sufferings. = 
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. And King Agamemnon said to the Trojans : 
“Now that the Ares-loving Menelaos hath 
conquered Alexandros, do ye give back to us 
Helen and all her treasures!” But this was not 
to be. ' 


CHAPTER XI 


Now, the goddesses Ilera and Athene were W 
pleased with the turn which atfairs were taking ; 
for they teared that the Achaians, having gotten 
Helen, would sal awav, without destroying the 
city of Priam, which they hated with a ean 
hatred. They were furiously angry with Father 
Zeus for favouring the Trojans; for he had 
said : ‘‘ This would be pleasing to me, if the city 
of King Priam remained unharmed, and Menetaos 
took back the Argive Helen. For of all the cities 
on the bosom of Earth, the grain-giver, holy Ilios 
is the dearest to my heart.” 

Then Hera, his wife, attacked her Lord with 
bitter taunts; and Zeus, in great wrath, answered 
her: ‘How then, good Lady, have Priam and 
his sons offended thee so greatly, that thou 
longest to sack and burn the great city of Troy? 
Perhaps, if thou wert to enter the gates and 
devour Priam and all the ‘Trojans raw, thou 
wouldst be satisfied °”’ 

But he yielded to her, nevertheless, and sent 
Athene to make the Trojans break the truce. 
She, like a shining star, shot down from Olympos, 
and leapt into the midst of the Trojan and 
Achaian warriors. Then, in the likeness of 


$7 
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Antenor’s son, Laddokos, she sought out Pandaros, 
the skilful ‘archer ; and she spake to him artful 
words: ‘Listen to me, wise son of Lykaon, and 
send a swift arrow at Menelaos; for thou wilt so 
win glory and rich gifts from all the Trojans, 
and especially from Alexandros, if he shall see 
Menelaos dead and burned on the funeral pyre.” 
Then Pandaros, in his folly, easily beguiled, 
opened his quiver and took out a feathered arrow, 
and laid it upon the cord ; and vowed to Apollo, 
the Son of Light, a goodly hecatomb of lambs at 
his home in holy Zeleia. Then he drew the bow- 
string to his breast, and arched the great bow, 
and the sharp shaft sped on its way amidst the 
crowd. But Athene had marked him, and stood 
before Menelaos, warding off the piercing dart, as 
a neother wardeth off a fly from her slumbering 
child. And she guided it so that it should strike 
the golden buckle of the metal girdle, which 
Menelaos wore as a protection against darts. So 
the arrow only grazed the outermost flesh of the 
King; yet the dark blood flowed from the wound. 
The Lord Agamemnon, seeing this, took his 
brother by the hand, and groaned aloud ; but the 
yellow-haired Menelaos encouraged him, and said : 
‘‘ Be of good cheer, dear Brother! and let not the 
Achaians be dismayed; the swift arrow did not 
pierce a vital part, but was stopped by my belt, 
and by my girdle of bronze, the sure defence 
against darts.’”’ And Agamemnon was comforted, 
and sent his herald, Talthybios, to call the excellent 
leech Machaon, the son of Ask/epios (Aesculapius), 
whom he found among the shield-bearing warriors 
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who had followed him from Vrikke, in Theesshly. 
And the herald called him to see Menelaos, who 
was wounded ; and Machaon went to hi), drew 
out the arrow, loosed the belt, and examined the 
grievous wound. He sucked out the blood from 
it, and spread soothing unguents upon it, such as 
the good Cheiron had shown to his father, 
Asklepios ; and the wound was soon healed. 

Meantime, the horse-taming ‘Trojans ver 
coming on in battle array ; and the Achaians, tou, 
armed themselves for the fight; and the great 
King Agamemnon was not slow or backward, but 
very cager to begin the fray. The mail-clad 
Achaians and the Trojans quickly met in deadly 
strife ; and the Chiefs on both sides, aided by their 
Se performed prodigies of valour, until count- 
ess dead lay stretched upon the field. = 

And those Chiefs whom he found eager he 
encouraged with friendly words: ‘Ye noble 
Argives, falter not nor fail in your stern, impetuous 
valour ; for Zeus, the great Guardian of Oaths, 
will be no helper of traitors—whose flesh the birds 
shall eat, and whose wives and children we will 
bear away in our ships!” 

But when he found any man shrinking from 
the grievous battle, him Agamemnon chode 
with bitter taunts: ““O thou vile coward! hast 
thou no shame, that thou standest, dazed and full 
of fear, like a timid fawn? dost thou wait to see 
the Trojans come down close to our ships? dost 
thou hope that then we shall be protected by the 
Son of Kronos, with his mighty arm, if we do not 
fight for ourselves ?”’ 
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« “He came next to the brave Cretan warriors, and 
found their’ Chief, Idomeneus, with Meriones, to 
whom he spake kindly words: ‘“ Idomeneus, more 
than all the other Danaoi do J honour thee, 
both in war and at the feast. When all the other 
long-haired Achaians drink only their allotted 
portion, ‘hy cup, like mine, is ever full.”” And the 
noble Cretan answered Atreides: ‘I promised to 
be a faithful helper to thee: I will keep my 
pledge.” Then he passed on to the twain 
Aiantes, who were forming their close battalion of 
foot soldiers, like a thick black cloud rising from 
the sea and driven forward by the west wind. 
Then he found Nestor, the aged Pylian King, who 
was skilfully setting his followers in battle array. 

Nestor first ranged the chariots in the front ; 
and. behind these, the foot soldiers, to be a bulwark 
to the rest; but the weak and the cowardly he 
placed between, in the middle, so that they must 
fight, whether they would or not. ‘And let no 
man, trusting in his horsemanship,”’ said Nestor, 
“drive his chariot before the front rank; lest he 
be caught in the throng of the others. But when 
a warrior, standing on his own car, can reach a 
chariot of the enemy, let him boldly thrust at 
him with the spear; for so, in the olden time, 
have armies been conquered, and cities have been 
captured and levelled with the dust.” 

Atreides Agamemnon rejoiced, and said to the 
aged Nestor: ‘Would that thy strength were equal 
to thy spirit !—that the lot of feeble old age had 
fallen upon other men, and that thou wert still 
among the young!” He went on, and found 
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Menestheus the charioteer, the, son of Petansp in 
the midst of the Athenians; and near dim was the 
wily Odysseus, with the Kephallenians; these were 
standing still, and waiting to see some other 
battalion advanée to the battle. And Agamemnon 
spake to Menesthcus with angry words: “O son 
of Peteos, of the stock of Zeus! anu thou, 
Odysseus, thou wily man' why stand ye here 
idle and shrink from war? J*oremost are ye a: 
the feast, and ye gladly eat roast meat, and lingu 
over the honey-sweet wine; but now ye would 
gladly see ten battalions of the Achaians in front 
of you!” 

And Odysseus, the cratty one, looked sternly 
at him, and said: “ What a word hath passed the 
hefige of thy teeth! When once we have roused 
fierce Ares against the horse-taming Trojgns, 
then shalt thou see the dear sire of Telemachos 
fighting against the front ranks of the Trojans. 
Idle as the wind are thy words!” 

And Agamemnon was glad when he saw him 
angry, and spake to him with soothing words: 
‘“‘Q) Heaven-born son of Laertes, Odysseus of many 
devices, gladly do I revoke my words, and will 
make thee amends hereafter ; for I know that thy 
heart is well disposed.” 

Then he went on to others; and found great 
Diomedes standing idle by his chariot, in the 
space between the battalions, and with him 
Sthenelos, the son of Kapaneus; and him he 
chode with winged words: “O Diomedes, son of 
the sage and warlike Tydeus, why dost thou stand 
gazing at the bridges of the army? Thy father, 
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they say—for I ngver saw him—did not shrink 
from the clash of arms, but was ever in front of 
his dear companions. And we know that the 
Achaians sent him as ambassador to Thebes, where 
he found the sons of Kadmos feas.ing in the halls 
of great Eteokles. And he had no fear, though 
alone among so many, but challenged them all to 
trials of strength, and beat them all by the aid of 
Athene. And when the horse-goading Kadmeians, 
being wroth, set an ambush of fifty youths, under 
godlike Maion and Autophonos, both mighty 
men of valour, he slew them all but one, even 
Maion, whom he sent home, obeying an oracle 
from the gods.”’ 

And great Diomedes answered him not a word, 
for he respected the rebuke of the King; but 
Sthenelos, the son of glorious Kapaneus, spake 
angrily and said: ‘ Atreides! why dost thou, who 
knowest how to speak wisely, utter idle lies? 
We say, that we are better men than our fathers ; 
for with a smaller force we took the seven-gated 
city of Thebes, following the omens of the gods, 
and trusting in the aid of Zeus. And ‘hey perished 
in their insolence.” 

But the strong Diomedes frowned at him, and 
said, “ Little Father! be silent, and listen to my 
words. I blame him not for urging us to fight. 
For his will be the glory, if we take holy Ilios ; and 
his the shame and sorrow, if we fail.” 

And as the mighty sea waves, driven by the 
strong west wind, break with loud bellowing on 
the shore, so, in serried ranks, the Achaians 
moved to battle. But the Trojans—like the 
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countless sheep which stand ,in the couctyard 
of some wealthy man, bleating incessantly in 
answer to their lambs, and waiting to be milked— 
came on with discordant cries; for they came 
from many landg, and spake with different tongues. 
These were urged on by great Ares, and those by 
the fierce-eyed Athene. And Terror was there, 
and Panic, and Strife, the insatiate Sister of 
murderous Ares; she, humble at first, soon risetit, 
and striketh heaven with her head, while her feer 
are on the ground. 

Then they joined battle, and dashed their 
shields together, with a mighty din; then were 
heard the triumphant shouts of the victors and the 
groans of the dying. A fearful slaughter was 
made on both sides. 

And Odysseus was foremost in the battle ; and 
seeing his brave comrade, Leukos, fall by the keen 
javelin of Antiphos, the son of Priam, he rushed 
to the front rank and slew Demakodn, another 
son of Priam. 

Then the Trojans, and even the glorious 
Hektor, drew back, and the Argives shouted in 
triumph. But Apollo was looking down from 
Pergamos, with grief at the slaughter of the 
Trojans; and he cried aloud and said: 

“Ye men of Troy! arise and face the 
Argives! They are not made of stone or iron, 
but of yielding flesh, And remember hat 
Achilles, the great son of fair-isaired Thetis, no 
longer fighteth, but abideth full of wrath in his 
tents.” 

Then the Trojans returned, with full courage, 
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tothe fight. And on the other side, the fierce- 
eyed Athene, the Trito-born goddess, urged on the 
Achaians; so the murderous battle was renewed, 
and many Achaians and many Trojans lay side 
by side in the blood-stained dust. - 


CHAPTER XII 


Tue warlike Pallas Athene put resistless force 
into the heart of Diomedes, son of Tydeus, and 
made him foremost among the Argive Chiefs. 
She caused a flame to flash from his shield and 
helmet, glowing like the Summer Star when he 
riseth from among the streams of Okeanos. 

And the two sons of Dares, the noble and 
wealthy priest of Hephaistos, met the raging 
Diomedes face to face—they in their chariot, while. 
he remained on foot. And Thegeus first hurled 
his long spear against Tydeides, but it passed 
harmless over his shoulder. Then, in _ turn, 
Tydeides cast his spear, and smote Thegeus in the 
breast, and he fell headlong from his car. Then 
Idaios, not daring to protect the body of his 
brother, leapt from his chariot and ran; and 
Hephaistos wrapped him in a mist, and saved him, 
for the sake of his aged priest. 

The fierce-eyed Pallas seized the hand of 
furious Ares, and spake gently to him: “ Ares, 
Ares! thou blood-stained pest to mortal men! let 
us now leave the Trojans and Achaians to fight 
it out alone ; and let great Zeus give the glory to 
whom he will; but we twain will give way, lest 
we rouse his wrath against us.” 
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«© Then she led. Ares, all unwilling, from the 
field, and set him by the high-banked Skamandros. 

Agamemnon and Idomeneus and Menelaos slew 
many of the bravest of the Trojans, whom Ares no 
longer aided. Therakles, son of the skilful crafts- 
man Harmonides—the worker loved by Athene 
before all others, for that he was skilled in all 
manner of curious work—was smitten in the 
buttock by Meriones; he it was who built the 
well-balanced ships of Alexandros, which brought 
woe to Troy and to himself, for he regarded not 
the oracles of the gods. 

And Tydeides rushed upon the Trojan 
battalions ; and they dared not meet him, for all 
that they were so many, and he but one. And 
when Pandaros, the famous son of Lykaon, saw 
hig storming like a whirlwind over the plain, and 
driving the Trojans before him, he bent his 
crooked bow, and launched an arrow at him, 
and struck him in the shoulder. Then Pandaros 
shouted to the Trojans in triumph : ‘ Rouse your- 
selves, ye high-hearted Trojans! the best of the 
Achaians is wounded ; not long will he endure 
the sharp dart, if indeed Apollo sent me here 
from Lykia.” The great Diomedes, however, was 
not subdued by the sharp arrow. He called aloud 
to Sthenelos, the son of Kapaneus, “‘ Quick, dear 
son of Kapaneus, and draw the bitter dart from 
my shoulder!” And quickly brave Sthenelos 
leapt from his shining car, and drew forth the 
arrow, and the blood spurted from the wound. 
Then he prayed to Athene, daughter of AXgis- 
bearing Zeus: “If ever thou didst aid my father 
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in the stress of battle, O unwearied Maiden? do 
thou befriend me now! Grant me to slay this 
man, who boasteth that not for long shall I see 
the light of day !”’ : 

Athene heard him, and put fresh strength into 
his limbs, and spake to him winged words: “ Fear 
not, Diomedes, to fight the Trojans; for I have 
given thee thy father’s courage. Lo! I take the 
mist from thine eyes, that tnou mayest distinguish 
between gods and men. But do thou not fight 
against any of the deathless gods, save only 
Aphrodite, the Cyprian Queen; her only mayest 
thou smite with the sharp bronze.’”’ And the 
keen-eyed Athene left him; but he went back 
into the throng with threefold courage. And as 
a lion, whom the shepherd hath slightly wounded, 
leaps into the fold, scattering and slaying eke 
sheep, so the furious Diomedes raged among the 
Trojans. ; 

But when the brave Aineias, son of golden 
Aphrodite, saw Tydeides making sad havoc of 
the Trojan warriors, he went his way among the 
bristling spears, and sought the good archer 
Pandaros ; and when he found him said to him: 
‘‘Pandaros, where now is thy famous bow, in 
handling which no man, here or in Lykia, can 
rival thee? Pray now to Zeus, and send an 
arrow at this man, whosoever he is, who hath loosed 
the knees of many a brave Trojan! Surely some 
god must be angry with the Trojans for lack of 
sacrifices; and the anger of a god is a fearful 
thing.” 

The noble son of Lykaon answered him: ‘“ By 
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his shield and the crest on his helmet, I guess that 
he is the great son of Tydeus ; and yet I am not 
sure that he is not a god. But if it be the man 
I mean, then, surely, some immorta] god is stand- 
ing by him, with a mist around his shoulders, and 
is warding off my useless darts. I have already 
sent a shaft against him, and struck him on the 
shoulder, right through his corslet; and yet I 
pierced not the tender flesh. And, alas! I have 
no chariot near, though in my father Lykaon’s 
house, there are eleven well-built cars; and that 
brave warrior, the aged Lykaon, urged me to take 
one of them to the war; but I, fool that I was, 
did not hearken to him; and I took down my 
bow from its peg, and came on foot to lovely 
Ilios, to please the noble Hektor. If ever I return 
tn my dear home, then will I break this bow with 
my own hands and cast it into the fire.” 

Noble Aineias, leader of the horse -taming 
Dardans, answered him: ‘Speak not thus idly, 
but mount my car, and thou wilt see of what 
mettle are the horses of King Tros, which the 
great Thunderer, Zeus, gave him in exchange for 
his fairson Ganymedes. Whether we be victorious 
or have to flee, they will bear us safely back to 
Troy.” 

Lykaon’s noble son replied: ‘Take thou the 
reins ; for the horses know thy hand and thy voice ; 
and I will meet great-hearted Diomedes with my 
spear.” 

Sthenelos, the son of the presumptuous Kapaneus 
—of him whom Zeus struck by lightning, when 
he was scaling the walls of Thebes, because he 
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boasted that not even the fire of the Great 
Thunderer could stop him—saw the two Trojan 
heroes coming, and he spake to the bold son of 
Tydeus : “‘ Dear friend, I see two valiant watriors, 
eager to attaték thee; even Pandaros, Lykaon’s 
son, and Aineias, born of the golden Aphrodite to 
high-hearted Anchises. Therefore, let us retreat, 
lest thou, too, lose thy life.” 

And the dauntless Diomedes frowned at him, 
and spake thus: ‘“‘ Talk not to me of flight! It 
is not in my heart to flinch or skulk, and Pallas 
Athene bids me not to fear. I will not mount 
the chariot, but will go, even as I am, on foot, to 
meet them. And do thou mark well my words | 
If the great goddess, Athene, grant me to slay 
Them both, then do thou leap upon their chariot 
and drive it to the Achaian host; for the horgeg 
are of the breed which All-seeing Zeus gave to 
Tros, in return for Ganymedes his son.” 

While they thus talked, the Trojan heroes drew 
near; and first the noble son of Lykaon spake: 
‘‘O thou strong and wily son of haughty Tydeus, 
my arrow overcame thee not! Now I will make 
trial with my lance!” So saying, he hurled his 
long-shafted spear ; and it passed right through the 
shield of Diomedes, and struck his breastplate. 
Pandaros shouted in triumph: ‘“ Thou art wounded 
in the belly; not long wilt thou hold up thy 
head; and great glory is mine!”’ 

But the mighty Diomedes, undismayed, replied : 
“Thou hast missed, and hast not smitten me. 
And one of you twain shall fall and glut the 
murderous God of War.’’ So he spake, and 
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hurled his javelin ; and Athene guided the deadly 
bronze right through the face of Pandaros, near 
the eye. And he dropped from his chariot, and 
death overshadowed him. 

Then Aineias leaped down, and bestrode his 
fallen friend, like a lion trusting in his strength 5 
for he feared lest the Achaians should carry the 
body away. Then Tydeides took up a huge 
stone, such as two men, as men now are, could 
not move; but he lifted 1t with ease, and threw it 
at Aineias, And it fell on the top of his thigh- 
bone—on the socket or cup in which the thigh- 
bone turneth—and tore both the skin and thesinews. 
Then the noble hero Aineias fell on his knees, and 
black night covered his eyes; and he would have 
perished utterly, had not his dear mother, the 
golden Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, seen him 
“afid come to save him. She raised him in her 
white arms, and covered him with a fold of her 
shining garment, to protect him from the darts of 
the enemy. 

Meantime, the son of Kapaneus, the worthy 
Sthenelos, remembering the behest of Diomedes, 
leapt up on the chariot of Aineias, and drove the 
glorious horses of Tros to the Achaian ranks. 

But Diomedes, when he saw the white-armed 
Aphrodite bearing off her dear son from the field, 
was by no means overawed. He rushed upon her, 
with his cruel blade, knowing that she was a weak 
and timid goddess, and not like those who rule 
in the battle—no Athene! no Enyo (Bellona)! 
stormer of cities, the companion of bloodthirsty 
Ares! So the undaunted son of Tydeus feared 
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not to follow her through the press, and to thryst 
at her with his spear. And the point of his 
lance passed right through the ambrosial garment 
which the blooming Charites (Graces) themselves 
had woven forSher; and it wounded her weak 
hand, at the base of the palm; so that the divine 
ichor, the blood of the immortals, flowed out. 
For the blessed gods eat no bread and drink 
no wine such as we mortals use, and they are 
bloodless. 

Then, with a loud scream, Aphrodite dropped 
her dear son, Aineias; but Phoibos Apollo saw it 
all, and he took him up, and bare him away in his 
arms, concealed in adark cloud. The bold Tydeides 
shouted after Aphrodite as she fled away, and said 
toher: “Daughter of Almighty Zeus! do thou 
retire from war and battle! Go away and seduce 
weak women ; for if thou wilt mingle with fight 
ing men, thou shalt learn to shudder at the very 
name of war!” 

And the terrified goddess, bewildered and 
smarting with the pain she felt, withdrew. Swift 
Iris came to her, and led her away from the 
crowd, full of anguish, and her lovely skin was 
dyed with the ichor from her wound. On her 
way she found Ares, the famous God of War, 
sitting by the Skamandros, to the left of the 
battlefield, with his fleet horses, and with his huge 
spear, leaning against a cloud. Then she knelt 
before him, and implored him, saying, ‘‘ Oh, dear 
Brother, save me! Lend me thy horses, that I 
may speed to high Olympos, the dwelling of the 
gods! For I suffer from a painful wound, dealt 
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by a mortal, who would, I think, fight even great 
eus himself !”’ 

She spake, and Ares gave her his chariot ; and 
she mounted thereon, sore stricken at heart ; and 
Iris sat by her side, and took the teins, and lashed 
the willing horses, and they quickly came to high 
Olympos. There the lovely Aphrodite fell upon 
the knees of her dear mother, Dione; and Dione 
caressed her with her hand, and called her by her 
name: “ Dear child, who now, of all the gods, hath 
thus evil treated thee, as if thou hadst done some 
wrong in the sight of all men?” 

The beauteous Aphrodite answered her : “‘ The 
haughty Diomedes, son of Tydeus, wounded me 
when I was carrying off my son, Aineias, from 
the field, who 1s the dearest to me of all. Atid 
the strife is no longer between the Trojans and 
“Achaians alone ; for the Danaoi are waging war on 
the Immortals.” 

And Dione soothed her, and said: ‘ Bear up, 
dear child, for all thy grief ; for many of us have 
suffered like things from mortal men. Otos and 
Ephialtes, those mighty giants, imprisoned Ares, 
the great God of War, in a vessel of bronze for 
thirteen months. So also the son of Amphitryon, 
the godlike Herakles, wounded Hera, wife of 
Zeus and Queen of Heaven, with a three-barbed 
arrow, in the right breast. And the same man 
smote the fearful ides (Pluto) in Pylos, among 
the Dead, at the gate of the infernal regions, with 
a dart, and caused him the keenest anguish. 
And now the fierce-eyed Athene hath sent great 
Diomedes against thee ; blind fool that he is! who 
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knoweth not that he who fighteth with the gqds 
is of no long life, nor do his children prattle on 
his knees on his return to his own home. So let 
the mighty son of Tydeus beware, lest Aigialeia, 
his wedded wife, should one day rouse up her 
servants from their beds, bewailing her dear lord, 
the best of the Achaians.”” Then she wiped away 
the ichor from the wound, and caused Aphrodite’s 
pain to cease. 

But Hera and Athene looked on, mockingly, 
and addressed the Son of Kronos with bitter 
taunts ; and the fierce-eyed Athene was the first to 
speak: “O Father Zeus! wilt thou be angry 
with me for what I say? No doubt the Cyprian 
Queen was seeking to join some Achaian woman 
to the Trojans, whom she passionately loves ; and 
in caressing her, with her delicate hand, hath torn. 
it on a golden buckle! ”’ 

The Great Father smiled, and called the 
golden Aphrodite to him, and said: “It 1s not 
for thee, my child, to meddle with the tasks of 
war, but with those of love and marriage; leave 
the feats of arms to Ares and Athene.” 

Meanwhile, Diomedes of the loud war-cry. 
rushed furiously upon Aineias, though he knew 
that Apollo himself was shielding him with his 
arms—so eager was he to slay the Trojan Prince, 
and to despoil him of his splendid armour. Thrice 
he rushed at him, and thrice the great god beat 
him back. But when, the fourth time, he again 
came on like a god, the Far-Darter shouted at 
him, with a terrible voice: ‘ Beware, Tydeides! 
of matching thyself against the gods! for there is 
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ng somparison between the race of the deathless 
gods and mortal men.” 

Then Diomedes shrank back a little, fearing 
the wrath of the Far-Darter; and Apollo bare 
away Aineias to his temple in hbly Pergamos. 
There Leto (Latona) and her daughter, the holy 
Artemis (Diana), Lover of the Chase, tended him, 
in the sanctuary, and healed his wounds. But 
Apollo made a phantom of Aineias, in his armour, 
round which the Trojans and Achaians fought 
furiously, and many, on both sides, bit the ground. 
Then Apollo shouted aloud, calling on impetu- 
ous Ares: “Ares, Ares! bloodthirsty scourge of 
mortal men! wilt thou not take away this 
furious man, this Tydeides, who would fight with 
Zeus himself ?”’ = 
__. Then baleful Ares went among the Trojans, in 
the tikeness of the Thracian leader, swift Akamas, 
and cried : ‘‘ How long, ye sons of Priam, the care 
of Heaven !—how long will ye see your comrades 
slain by the Achaians? Ajneias, the peer of great 
Hektor, has fallen, and many around him are 
slain.” 

The noble Lykian Prince, Sarpedon, harshly 
rebuked the godlike Hektor: ‘“ Where now, O 
Hektor, 1s the spirit which once was thine? 
Thou boastedst that without us, thy allies, thou 
couldst hold the city, with thy brothers and thy 
sisters husbands. Where are “hey? they are 
cowering like hounds before a lion ; and we, thine 
allies, alone are fighting. I myself came from 
distant Lykia, on the eddying Xanthos, leaving 


wife and child and all my vast possessions ; and I 
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urge on my Lykian warriors, and fight, myself. 
though I have nothing here to gain or to 
lose.” 

So spoke the glorious Sarpedon, and touched 
the noble son of Priam to the quick ; and he leapt 
from his chariot, in full armour, brandishing two 
spears, and roused his men to fight. And soon 
they rallied, and faced the Achaians, who stood 
their ground in battle array. 

And furious Ares veiled the field of battle in 
dark clouds, to help the Trojans, obeying the 
behest of Phoibos Apollo, God of the Golden 
Sword, that he should rouse the Trojans when he 
saw Pallas Athene departing. And now, Apollo 
brought forth Aineias from his rich temple, and 
filted his heart with courage. And Aineias took 
his place again among his comrades, who rejoiced 
to see him alive and well, and full of martial 
vigour. 

And against them the twain Aiantes, those 
mighty men of war, and the wily Odysseus, and 
the terrible Diomedes, urged on the Danaoi to the 
battle, though they were, of themselves, in no fear 
of the Trojans. And Atreides, King of men, 
made harangue and said : “ Brave comrades! bear 
a stout heart, and quit ye like men, and fear to 
dishonour yourselves in each others’ eyes! The 
brave man is safer than the coward ; for in flight 
is neither safety nor glory.” 

Then, rushing forward, he smote Deikoon, 
son of Pergasos, the high-spirited friend of 
Aineias, who was honoured as the sons of Priam, 
‘or he was ever foremost in the fight. Him 
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Atreides pierced through the belly, and he fell 
with a mighty crash. 

Aineias slew two mighty champions of the 
Achaians, even Krethon and Orsilochos, sons of 
Diokles, a wealthy man of Phere, the grandson 
of the river Alpheios; these two godlike heroes 
Aineias slew with his spear, and they fell, like two 
tall pines. And Menelaos pitied them, when he 
saw them fall; and he went to the front rank, 
brandishing his spear. But Antilochos, son of 
wise Nestor, went and stood by Menelaos, 
Shepherd of the Host; for he greatly feared lest 
he should fall by the hand of Aineias. But 
Aineias, brave as he was, was not minded to face 
the twain heroes ; so these dragged away the two 
corpses to the ranks of the Achaians. 

And now, Menelaos, returning to the fight, 
slew the mighty warrior Pylaimenes, peer of 
Ares; and Antilochos hurled a great stone at 
Mydon, his charioteer, and smote him on the 
elbow, and he dropped the reins. But Antilochos 
flew at him, and drove his sword through his 
temple, and he fell headlong in the dust. 

But great Hektor was aware of them, athwart 
the ranks, and rushed upon them with loud shouts, 
followed by all the strength of the Trojan battalions. 
And Ares and the awful Enyo (Bellona) led them 
on; Ares brandishing his huge spear, and ranging 
round noble Hektor. Tydeides shuddered as he 
saw them, and spake: “Comrades! no wonder 
that noble Hektor is thus bold, since there is 
always some god near him, who guardeth him 
from evil; even as now I see Ares there, in the 
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likeness of a man. Let us then slowly retreat," 
but with our faces to the foe, and let us beware 
of fighting against the gods!” 

Then Hektog slew Menestheus and Anchialos, 
riding in one chariot, brave warriors, who knew 
the joy of battle. And Aias saw them fall, and 
pitied them; and he rushed forward, and smote 
Amphion, son of rich Selagos, of Paisos ; and his 
armour clattered loudly as he fell. And the 
glorious son of Telamon ran forward, with a cry, 
to strip him of his beautiful armour; but the 
Trojans poured their bright javelins upon him, 
like rain from a thunder-cloud. And Aras 
dragged out his spear from the corpse, but could 
not despoil it of the armour, so thick was the 
flizht of spears against him. Great and brave and 
haughty as he was, he feared the multitude that- 
pressed upon him, and shrank back. 

So toiled they in the furious fight. And 
Tlepolemos, son of Herakles, peer of the gods, a 
tall and valiant man, was led by resistless Fate 
against the heaven-born Sarpedon. When these 
twain, the son and the grandson of Cloud-com- 
pelling Zeus, came near to one another, Tlepolemos 
spake first: ‘‘Sarpedon, chief of the Lykuians ! 
why dost thou crouch and skulk, like one un- 
versed in war? How do men say that thou art 
ason of /Egis-bearing Zeus, since thou canst not 
compare thyself with the men of olden days, who 
were born of the Thunderer? What a man was 
the terrible Herakles, my father, who came to 
Troy to capture Laomedon’s mares, with only six 


ships and a small following! and yet he sacked 
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the holy city of Ilios, and laid it waste. But thou 
art a man of feeble spirit—no defence for the 
Trojans. Strong as thou art, thou shalt fall by 
my hand, and go down to the Gates of Hades.” 

The valorous Sarpedon; leader of the Lykians, 
answered him: ‘ Thy father destroyed holy Ilios 
through the folly of the haughty Laomedon, who 
treated him ill, and gave him not the steeds which 
he came so far to fetch. But to thee black death 
is near, and my spear shall gain great glory, and 
send thy soul to Tartaros.”’ 

Thus spake they, and threw their long spears 
at the same moment. The spear of Sarpedon 
struck Tlepolemos, son of Herakles, in the neck, 
and passed right through ; and darkness veiled his 
eyes; the lance of Tlepolemos struck Sarpedon 
mmx the thigh, and grazed the bone; but his 
father Zeus warded off the doom of death. And 
as they bore away Sarpedon from the battle, no 
man marked the spear which was dragging from 
his thigh along the ground. The Achaians bore 
away the dead body of Tlepolemos. 

The goodly patient Odysseus saw it, and his 
great spirit was stirred within him. He bethought 
him, whether to follow Sarpedon, son of Zeus, or 
to turn upon the common herd of Lykians, and to 
take their lives. And Athene bade him turn his 
fury upon the crowd. Many of them he slew, 
and would have slain still more; but great Hektor 
marked him, and rushed to the front of the battle, 
in his flashing armour, and terrified the Danaoi. 
Sarpedon rejoiced, when he saw the noble Hektor 
coming, and said to him: “O son of Priam! let 
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bear me into the city, that I may die there; since 
I may not again see my home, my wife and my 
little son.” Byt Hektor hastened on, and spake 
no word to the wounded Lykian Chief; so eager 
was he to drive back the Danaoi, and to slaughter 
them. But the comrades of Sarpedon carried him 
to the shade of a mighty oak tree of Zeus, and 
made him sit; and brave Pelagon drew the ashen 
spear from his thigh. Darkness still veiled his 
eyes; but the north wind blew upon him and 
refreshed his fainting soul. 

Now the Argives neither turned their backs 
on Ares and mail-clad Hektor, nor did they 
advance to meet them; but slowly retreated, 
through fear of Ares. 

Who, then, of the Argives, was slain by nok: 
Hektor and the bronze-clad Ares? By their 
hands fell noble Teuthras, and the charioteer 
Orestes, Trechos the Aitolian spearman, Oinomaos 
and Helenos, and rich Oresbios with the varie- 
gated girdle, who came from Hyle, on the shores 
of the Kephisian lake in Boiotia. 

But when the white-armed Hera saw the havoc 
they were making among the Argives, she spake 
to Athene: ““O ye Gods! O thou Daughter of 
Zeus, unfaltering Maiden! was it for this that 
we promised Menelaos that he should lay low the 
strong-walled city of Troy—if we allow malignant 
Ares thus to rage? Let us twain then mingle in 
the battle!” 

So did she speak, and the fierce-eyed Maid 
assented. And Hera, Queen of Heaven, went 
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hirself to harness her divine horses, of the golden 
frontlets. And lovely Hebe, ever young, fixed 
the eight-spoked wheels of bronze to the iron 
axle-tree ; the felloes were of gold, indestructible, 
with tires of bronze; the naves of the wheels were 
of silver, revolving on both sides of the car. And 
the chariot itself was plaited tight with gold and 
silver thongs, and two rails ran round about it. 
The silver pole projected from the car, and to the 
end of it lovely Hebe bound the beautiful yoke of 
gold, under which great Hera placed the wind- 
swift horses, longing for strife and war. 

And the fierce-eyed Athene, daughter of Zeus, 
cast off her soft and many-tinted vesture, which 
her own ‘hands had wrought, and donned the tunic 
of Loud-thundering Zeus, and armed herself for 
sevous war. Around her shoulders she threw 
her tasselled egis, on which are Panic and Strife, 
high Courage, and chilly Rout, and the dreadful 
head of the monster Gorgon, grim and horrible, 
fearful to look upon, the portent of Almighty 
Zeus. And Athene set upon her mighty head 
her four-crested golden helm, with bosses all 
‘round it, adorned with figures of the warriors of 
a hundred cities. Then she mounted the chariot, 
sparkling like fire, and grasped the mighty spear, 
with which she chastiseth the heroes with’ whom 
she, the daughter of a terrible sire, is angry. 

And Hera seized the reins, and plied the lash. 
The Gates of Heaven, which are guarded by the 
blooming Hours, flew open of themselves; and 
the chariot passed through, and sped to high 
Olympos, on the summit of which they found 
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Zeus, the Son of Kronos, sitting apart frome all 
the other gods. 

And the white-armed goddess, Hera, spake to 
her almighty Spouse, and said: ‘‘O Father! art 
thou not wroth with Ares, for his frantic deeds? 
Seest thou not what a crowd of noble Achaians he 
hath recklessly destroyed, to my great sorrow? 
It is the Cyprian Aphrodite, and Apollo of the 
Silver Bow, who have roused this lawless madman, 
while they look on, greatly pleased, and take their 
ease. Wilt thou be angry with me, if I smite 
him, and chase him from the field?” 

And the Cloud-Gatherer answered her: ‘Go, 

then, and set Athene, driver of the spoil, upon 
him ; she knoweth best how to punish him.”’ 
* And the white-armed goddess obeyed his 
words, and lashed her willing horses; and they, 
flew between the earth and the starry heaven. 
Far as a watchman can see from a tower, over 
the wine-dark sea, so far leapt at a bound the 
loud-neighing horses driven by Hera. 

When they came to the junction of the rivers 
Simoeis and Skamandros, the goddess drew the 
reins and stopped the divine horses. Then she. 
unyoked them from the chariot, and hid them in 
a thick mist; and the river Simoeis caused am- 
brosial grass to spring up for them to graze upon. 
And the twain glorious goddesses moved along, 
with the gait of timid turtle-doves, eager to help 
the Danaoi. And when they came to where the 
most valiant of the Chiefs were gathered round 
great Diomedes, like lions or savage boars of the 
forest, then Athene, in the form of Stentor of 
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the brazen voice—whose cry was louder than that 
of fifty common men—shouted to the Argives: 
“Fie on you, shameless cowards! As long as 
noble Peleides fought for you, no Trojan dared 
to issue from the gates of Dard&nos; but now 
they are fighting near the hollow ships !”’ 

Thus roused she the fainting courage of the 
Argives. And she found great Diomedes, standing 
by his horses, trying to cool the wound that the 
archer Pandaros had dealt him ; and he was weary 
with raising his belt and wiping away the clotted 
blood beneath it. 

And the white-armed goddess, Hera, began to 
chide him fiercely, saying, ‘“‘ How little is the son 
of Tydeus like his noble father! low in station, 
indeed, was he, but a mighty warrior. He went 
once on an embassy to Thebes; and I counselled 

“him to feast peaceably with the Kadmians in their 

halls, and not to fight; but he, with the valiant 
soul of the men of yore, challenged all their noblest 
youths, and beat them easily, because I helped 
him. But as for thee, though I stand beside 
thee and bid thee fight bravely, either thou 
art weary, or terror hath seized thy heart. If 
that be so, thou art no true son of the gallant 
Tydeus.” 

The sturdy Diomedes answered her: “I 
know thee, Daughter of A‘gis-bearing Zeus ; 
and therefore I will tell thee all that is in my 
heart. No depressing fear hath got hold of 
me; but J am mindful of thy command, not to 
fight with any of the blessed gods, save only 
Aphrodite. Her I wounded, and drave her from 
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the field. Therefore it is that I fall back, wath 
all the Argives, because I see the murderous Ares 
raging in the fight.” 

Then the fierce-eyed goddess was glad, and 
spake to him winged words: “O son of Tydeus, 
dear to my soul, fear not Ares, or any other of 
the deathless gods; for I will help thee. And, 
first, at Ares drive thy car, and fight him, hand 
to hand ; and be not in awe of the mad furious 
god——that compound of every evil thing, the re- 
creant turncoat, who so lately promised me and 
Hera to fight against the Trojans, and to help the 
Argives.”’ 

Then she pulled Sthenelos down from the chariot 
and herself mounted up beside Tydeides ; and the 
axle groaned beneath the weight of the goddess 
and the gigantic hero. And she drave straight. 
against the bloodthirsty Ares, who was stripping 
the armour from huge Periphras, the glorious son 
of Ochesias, the best of all the Aitolians. Athene 
now put on her head the helmet of Hades, which 
made her invisible to Ares, as she did not wish 
that he should see her. 

But when the baneful Ares saw great Diomedes 
coming towards him, he left the dead body of 
huge Periphras, lying on the ground, and made 
for Tydeides. First, Ares thrust his spear at 
Diomedes, over the yoke of the chariot, to take 
away his life; but the fierce-eyed goddess seized 
the spear with her hand, and made it pass harm- 
lessly over the car. Then Tydeides of the loud 
war-cry thrust at Ares; and Pallas Athene drave 
the spear, low down, into the belly of the dreadful 
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god, and it rent his white flesh, and wounded him 
sorely. ‘Then Ares cried out, as loudly as the 
united battle-cry of nine or ten thousand warriors. 
Trojans and Argives listened, trembling, to the 
mighty roar of the wounded godf And the son 
of Tydeus saw huge Ares passing away, amid the 
clouds, like a gloomy mist after heat, driven by a 
stormy wind! 

Quickly, then, the fearful Ares reached Olympos, 
the dwelling of the deathless gods; and came, 
moaning, to the side of Zeus, and showed him the 
immortal ichor flowing from his wound; and 
spake with woeful words to his Almighty Father : 

‘“O Father Zeus! art thou not wroth, to see 
the outrageous deeds which we gods inflict upon 
one another, for the sake of mortal men? We 
are all angry with thee, for begetting that truculent 
Maiden, even Athene, who is ever planning 1n- 
famous deeds. All the rest of the Immortals obey 
thy voice; only fer thou never chidest — this 
pernicious, headstrong maiden, because she 1s 
thy daughter. And now she has moved Tydeides, 
the haughty Diomedes, to rage against the im- 
mortal gods! The Cyprian Queen, even laughter- 
loving Aphrodite, hath he wounded in the wrist ; 
and me, even me, the God of War, he hath 
attacked and smitten! ”’ 

But the Loud-thundering Zeus looked askance 
at Ares, and said : ‘ Thou shifting recreant ! come 
not whimpering to me! Of all the Olympians, 
I hate thee most; for thou lovest strife and war. 
The spirit of thy mother, too, even Hera, is 
stubborn and intolerable ; and I can hardly con- 
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trol Aer. Nevertheless, as thou art my son, I will 
no longer see thee in pain. If any other god but 
myself had been thy father, thou wouldst have 
been the lowest of the heavenly gods.” 

Then Zeus commanded Paieon, the physician 
of the gods, to heal Ares; and Paieon laid sooth- 
ing ungents upon his wound, and healed him 
quickly, for he was not of mortal race. And 
Hebe, ever young and fair, bathed him, and clad 
him in a shining robe ; and he sat down again by 
Zeus, rejoicing in his recovered health. 

And the twain goddesses, even Hera of Argos 
and Athene of Alalkomenai (her birthplace in 
Boiotia), returned to the palace of great Zeus, 
having stayed the ravages of Ares. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Now that the gods had left the field, the fortune 
of battle swayed from side to side, as the Trojans 
and Achaians hurled their javelins at one another 
in the plain between Simoeis and Xanthos. 

Telamonian Aias, a tower of defence to the 
Achaians, showed his comrades the way to victory. 
He smote the foremost warrior of the Thrakians, 
even the mighty Akamas, the goodly son of 
Eussoros; him the sharp bronze pierced in the 
forehead, and dark night veiled his eyes. Then 
loud-shouting Diomedes slew Axylos, son of 
Teuthramos, a rich man of Ariste, dear to his 
countrymen, the most hospitable of men; but no 
one of all his friends was there to save him 
from dire destruction at the hands of the terrible 
'Diomedes. And the son of Tydeus also slew 
Axylos’ charioteer, Kalesios ; and the twain passed 
down together to Hades. And many others fell, 
on either side, and bit the dust. 

But Menelaos of the loud war-cry took one 
man captive, even Adrastos. His horses had 
taken fright, and rushed madly across the plain ; 
and the chariot ran against a tamarind tree and 
broke the end of the pole; and Adrastos was 
rolled out on to the ground. And when he saw 
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the auburn-haired Menelaos coming at him with 
his long-shafted spear, he clung to his knees and 
implored him with piteous words: ‘Take me 
alive, great son of Atreus! and accept a countless 
ransom, which my father will gladly give from his 
rich treasure—gold and silver and wrought iron 
—if he hears that I am still alive!”’ 

And Menelaos was moved to pity, and was 
about to bid his comrades lead Adrastos captive to 
the ships; when Agamemnon came running to 
him, and called to him gently: “O my dear 
Menelaos ! why art thou so tender towards our 
enemies? Have they wrought good things for thee 
and for thy house? Nay, not one of them must 
escape from our hands, not even the youngest child.” 

Then, with changed mind, Menelaos thrust 
Adrastos from him; and Agamemnon drave his 
spear into his side, and killed him. 

Nestor, with his far-reaching voice, called 
loudly to the Argives: ‘‘ Friends and warriors! 
let no man tarry in the rear to strip the fallen ; 
but press on, to slay your enemies!"’ And his 
words stirred the heart of every man. And now 
would the Argives have chased the Trojans to’ 
their city, had not the wise Augur, Helenos, son 
of royal Priam, drawn near to noble Hektor 
and goddess-born Aineias, with spirit - stirring 
words : 

“Hektor and Aineias! the burden of the war 
rests chiefly upon you ; for ye are the foremost 
of the Trojans and Dardans, in war and in counsel. 
Therefore be steadfast, and stand your ground, 
and rally the host at the gates, before they flee to 
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the: arms of their wives, and become a mock to the 
enemy. And when ye have aroused them, we will 
remain here to meet the Danaoi; but do thou, 
Hektor, go to our dear mother, Hekabe ; and bid 
her repair, with the aged women, to the temple of 
the fierce-eyed Athene. And let her lay the most 
beautiful and graceful garments, which she herself 
most highly values, on the knees of fair-haired 
Athene ; and let her sacrifice twelve glossy kine 
of one year old, which have never felt the goad ; and 
let her earnestly implore the mighty daughter of 
great Zeus to have pity on our wives and little 
children. ‘Then, perhaps, she will keep back the 
terrible Tydeides from holy Ilios, who has shown 
himself to be by far the best of the Achaians ; 
hardly did we fear the great prince Achilles, the 
son of a goddess, so much! So terrible is he, 
and none of us can resist him.” 

Great Hektor did not disregard his brother’s 
counsel. Leaping from his chariot, and brandish- 
ing two sharp spears, he reviewed his troops and 
roused them to the battle. Then they turned and 
faced the foe; and the Achatans retreated and 
-ceased from fighting; for they thought some god 
had come down from Heaven to rally the Trojans, 
so firm a front they showed. 

The noble Hektor spake to the Trojans, and 
said: ‘ Ye high-spirited Trojans and famous 
allies! be men, my friends, and summon up all 
your courage! I, meanwhile, will go to holy 
Ilios, and bid our Councillors and our wives pray 
to the blessed gods, and vow to them glorious 
hecatombs. ” 
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Now Glaukos, the son of Hippolochos ‘of 
Xanthos, the Lykian Prince, and the brave 
Tydeides, met in the space between the two hosts, 
eager for a fight; and when they had come near 
one another, Diomedes was the first to speak : 

‘‘'Who art thou? thou boldest of men! Never 
have I seen thee before. But thou art the hardiest 
of the Trojan host, since thou darest to face my 
long-shaftéd spear. Wretched are the parents of 
those who encounter me. But if thou art one of 
the blessed gods, I fight not with them. Not for 
long did murderous Lykourgos live, who chased 
the nurses of youthful Dionysos (Bacchus) with an 
ox-goad, through the lovely groves of Nysa; then 
the terrified god plunged beneath the ocean-wave, 
and fair-haired Thetis took him to her bosom, and 
saved him from the raging Lykourgos. And all 
the gods were angry with him; and Zeus, the Son 
of Kronos, struck him with blindness, and he did 
not long survive. So I beware of fighting with 
the blessed gods, who live at ease. But if thou 
art a man, and feedest on the fruits of Earth, 
the grain-giver, then come on, and meet thy 
doom.” 

And noble Glaukos, the great Lykian Prince, 
gave him answer : ‘“‘ Thou mighty son of Tydeus! 
why askest thou me of my race and lineage? The 
generations of mortal men are as the leaves of the 
forest, scattered by the winds of heaven ; but the 
budding trees put forth new foliage in the lovely 
spring-tide ; so one generation of men passeth 
away, and another followeth. 

“In horse-pasturing Argos, there is the city of 
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Gphyre” (since named Corinth), ‘“ where dwelt 
King Sisyphos, son of Aiolos, the craftiest of mortal 
men. And he had a son named Glaukos; and 
the son of Glaukos was the famous hero called 
Bellerophon, as the slayer of the Corinthian 
Belleros. He slew also the invincible monster 
Chimaira, a creature, of divine origin, with the 
head of a lion, the tail of a serpent, and the mid- 
body of a goat. Then he defeated the Solymi” 
(who were the earliest inhabitants of Lykia); ‘and 
that, he said, was the greatest of his feats. And 
thirdly, he conquered the Amazons, the equals of 
men. 

‘‘ Now, the wife of Bellerophon bare him three 
children—lIsandros, Hippolochos, and Laodameia, 
the mother of the godlike Sarpedon. The elder 
son, Isandros, fell in a battle against the Solymi ; 
and the daughter was slain by the shafts of 
Artemis of the golden reins, But brave Bellero- 
phon incurred the anger of the gods, and wandered 
alone in the Eleian plains” (in Cilicia, near the 
town of Mallos, between Pyramos and Sinaros), 
‘and avoided the converse of men. 

‘“Tam the son of Hippolochos, who sent me 
to Troy, and bade me always to be the best of 
all men, and not to shame my glorious forefathers, 
who were of the noblest blood of Ephyre and 
spacious Lykia. Such is the race and lineage I 
can boast.” 

And Diomedes of the loud war-cry heard him 
gladly, and fixed his spear in the Earth, the grain- 
giver, and spoke with gentle words to the great 
chief of the Lykians : “So, then, noble Glaukos ! 
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we are hereditary guest-friends, through my grand? 
father, Oineus, who hospitably entertained the 
mighty Bellerophon for twenty days. Moreover, 
they exchanged splendid gifts; Oineus gave a 
shining purple girdle, and Bellerophon a double 
cup of gold, which I have left in my house. But 
of my father, Tydeus, I have no remembrance; 
for I was but a little one when he went to Thebes, 
and perished with the Achaian host. Wherefore, 
we twain are dear guest-friends, thou in Lykia, 
and I in Mid-Argos. Let us, then, avoid each 
other’s spear! ‘There are Trojans enough for me 
to slay ; and for thee, multitudes of other Achaians, 
whom thou mayest kill if thou canst! But let us 
exchange arms, that all men may know that we 
are hereditary guest-friends.”’ 

And, descending from their chariots, they clasped 
each other’s hands in token of good faith. But 
great Zeus clouded the mind of the noble Glaukos, 
so that he gave arms of gold, worth a hundred 
oxen, for arms of bronze, worth only nine! 


And now we must speak of Hektor, the noble 
Trojan Prince, who, after Achilles, was the most 
famous warrior of the two hostile armies. Achilles, 
indeed, was the son of a goddess, even silver-footed 
Thetis; while Hektor’s mother, Hekabe, was a 
mortal woman. 

Well knowing the dangers to which he was 
exposed, and how soon he might fall in battle, 
Hektor now bethought him of his lovely wife, 
Andromache, and his little boy, Astyanax. When 
he came to the Skaian Gate, the Trojan women 
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tame running to him, with eager questions about 
their husbands, sons, and brothers; and sorrow 
filled their hearts. Among them came his fond 
and generous mother, Hekabe, leading by the 
hand the fairest of her daughters, Laodike, and 
she called him by his name, and spoke: ‘“ Dear 
Son! why hast thou left the field? Do the 
Achatans press thee hard? Dost thou come to 
make prayers to Father Zeus, from the Citadel? 
But come, I will bring thee honey-sweet wine, 
that thou mayest pour out a libation to Almighty 
Zeus, the Son of Kronos, and refresh thyself with 
a draught.” 

But Hektor answered her: ‘‘ Bring me no 
luscious wine, dear Mother! lest thou rob me of 
my strength and courage. Nor dare ] make a 
libation to Zeus, with hands unwashen and soiled 
with blood. But go thou to the Temple of 
Athene, driver of the spoil; and lay the finest 
robe, the most precious to thyself, upon her 
knees; and vow to sacrifice twelve fat kine to 
her ; and beg her to have mercy on the Trojans, 
and on their wives and little children! So, per- 
haps, she will hold back the terrible warrior, 
Tydeides, from sacred Ilios. And I will go and 
seek out Paris; would that the earth would 
swallow him up! for Zeus hath cherished him 
to be the bane of his country, and of his father, 
Priam.” 

Then Hekabe went to her ambrosial chamber, 
and took the finest of her embroidered robes, the 
work of Sidonian women, which shone like a star ; 
and went, with other aged women, to the Temple 
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of Athene. And the fair-cheeked Theano, daughter 


of Kisseus, the priestess, wife of Antenor, opened 
the temple gates, and took the shining robe, and 
laid it upon Athene’s knees, and prayed to the 
great daughter of Zeus. But the goddess did not 
grant her prayer. 

But Hektor went his way to the fair palace of 

Alexandros (Paris), and found him in his chamber, 
polishing his beautiful armour, and proving his 
curved bow. Then, when Hektor saw him, he 
reproached him with bitter words: ‘‘O thou 
strange man! thou dost not well to nurse thy 
spite against the Trojans, who are now perishing 
before the city, and all for thy sake! Rise, then, 
now, lest the city be burned with fire!” 
* And the goodly Alexandros answered: ‘It is 
not so much by reason of my wrath against the 
Trojans, but I would fain indulge my sorrow. My 
wife, too, hath urged me to the battle. Tarry 
then awhile, and | will don my armour; or go 
thou before, and I will follow.” 

Then the divine Helen, daughter of great Zeus, 
came and spoke gently to Hektor, and said: “*O 
Brother! Brother of vile me, who am a dog—would 
that, when my mother bare me, the storm-wind 
had snatched me away to a mountain, or a billow 
of the loud-roaring sea had swept me away, before 
all these evil things had befallen me! Would that 
I had been mated with a better man than Paris, 
whose heart is not sound, and never will be. But 
come, my Brother, and sit by me; for thou verily 
hast suffered most for me, who am a dog, and for 
the grievous sin of Paris, upon whom, surely, 
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“Zeus is bringing evil days; he will be, hereafter, 
a song of scorn in the mouths of future men, 
through all time to come.” 

But noble Hektor answered her: “If thou 
lovest me, dear Helen, bid me not stay; for I 
go to succour my friends, who long for me in 
my absence. But do thou try and rouse this 
husband of thine, and bid him overtake me. As 
for me, I shall first go to my home, and to my 
wife and my little son ; for who knoweth whether 
J shall ever return to them again ?”’ 

So spake the glorious Hektor, and went his 
way to his own well-furnished house; but he 
found not Andromache there; for she had gone 
to the tower, with her fair-robed nurse and with 
her boy, all bathed in tears. Hektor asked the 
servants, whither the white-armed Andromache 
was gone; and the busy matron of the house 
replied : “She is gone to the tower of holy Troy ; 
for she heard that the Trojans were defeated, 
and the Achaians victorious.” Then Hektor re- 
turned, by the same way, down the wide streets, 
and came to the Skaian Gate. 

And his peerless wife, even Andromache, 
daughter of the high-minded Eétion, King of 
Kilikia—she whom he had won by countless gifts 
—came running to meet him. And with her 
came the handmaid, the nurse, bearing in her 
arms Hektor’s tender boy, styanax, beautiful 
as the morning star. And Hektor smiled, and 
looked on his darling boy, while Andromache 
stood beside him, weeping. And she clasped his 
hand, and called him by his name: ‘“‘O my dear 
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Lord, thy dauntless courage will destroy thee |, 
Hast thou no pity for thy infant child, and for 
thy hapless wife, who soon will be a widow? It 
were far better for me to die, if I lose thee; for 
nevermore can I know comfort, but only pain and 
sorrow. For I shall be utterly alone. I have 
neither father nor mother; for Eetion, my royal 
sire, was slain by great Achilles. And all my 
seven brothers went down to Hades on the self- 
same day! they too were slain by swift-footed 
Peleides. But my mother was smitten in her 
father’s halls, by the gentle arrows of the archer 
Artemis. Lo! now, show art all in all to me, 
father, mother, brother, and dearly loved husband ! 
Come, then, take pity on us, and abide on the 
tower, and make not thy boy an orphan, and thy 
wife a widow!” 

And the glorious Hektor of the glancing helm 
answered her, and said: ‘* Dear Wife! I too think 
of all these things. But how can I shun the 
battle, like a coward, to be the mock of the 
Trojans, and of the Trojan dames with trailing 
robes? I, who have always fought in the van 
of battle, and won glory for my father and my- 
self? 1 know that the day will come, when sacred 
Ilios shall be levelled with the ground, and Priam, 
and the people of Priam, shall perish. But it is 
not so much the fate of Priam, and of my mother, 
Hekabe, and of my brethren, which fills my soul 
with anguish; but it is s4y misery, dear one, in 
the day when some Achaian warrior shall bear 
thee away, weeping, and rob thee of thy freedom. 
Thou, alas! wilt abide in Argos, and ply the loom, 
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tke slave of another woman; or bear water from 
the Hypereian fount, being harshly treated! And 
one will say, ds he looketh upon thee: ‘This was 
the wife of Hektor, the foremost of the horse- 
taming Trojans in the war round Ilios.” But may 
the deep earth cover me, ere I hear thee crying in 
the day of thy captivity!” 

So spake he, and held out his arms to take his 
darling boy. But the child shrank, crying, and 
nestled in the bosom of his well-girdled nurse ; 
for he feared the horse-hair crest, nodding terribly 
from the brazen helmet. Then the fond parents 
laughed ; and Hektor doffed his helmet, and laid 
it on the ground. And he kissed his dear child, 
and fondled him, and prayed thus to Zeus : 

“O Zeus! and all ye Gods! grant that this, 
my son, may like me be foremost to fight among 
the Trojans, and rule as a King in Ilios; so that 
men may say: ‘ He ts far better than his father’ !”’ 

Thus speaking, he laid the child in the fragrant 
bosom of his dear wife Andromache ; and he pitied 
her, and caressed her with his hand, and called her 
by her name: ‘‘ Dear one! be not thus utterly cast 
down. No mancanslay me till my hour of destiny 
is come. But no man, when once he hath been 
born, can escape his fate, be he a brave man or 
a coward. Go thou to thy house, to the distaff 
and the loom, and make thy maidens ply their 
labours. But men shall engage in war, and I the 
first of all in Troy.” 

So spake Hektor of the glancing helmet, and 
went his way. And his dear wife went to her 
home, looking back at him as she went, shedding 
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bitter tears. And she found her maidens ehere, 
and with them she bewailed her Lord, while yet 
he lived; for they feared that he would never 
again return from battle. 

And the goodly Alexandros donned his beauti- 
ful armour, and hastened after his brother, whom he 
overtook, and he made excuse for his long tarrying. 
And Hektor answered him: ‘‘No man can justly 
speak lightly of thy deeds, for thou art strong ; 
but thou art slack and careless, and I am grieved 
when I hear shameful things said of thee by the 
Trojans, who for thee bear so much toil. But let 
us be going.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


So the twain brothers, the glorious Hektor and 
the goodly Paris, went forth to the battle. And 
Paris slew Menesthios, of Arne, son of Areithoos ; 
and Hektor smote noble Ejioneus in the neck, and 
relaxed his limbs in death. And Glaukos, captain 
of the Lykian allies, cast his spear at Iphinoos, and 
pierced his shoulder ; and he fell from his chariot, 
and his limbs were loosened. 

But when the fierce-eyed Athene saw the 
Trojans making havoc of the Achaians, she rushed 
down from the peaks of Olympos, to sacred Ilios. 
And Apollo, who favoured the Trojans, saw her 
from Pergamos, and hastened to meet her; and 
they met by the beech tree, and Apollo of the 
Silver Bow addressed her : ‘‘ Why dost thou come, 
O Daughter of the Loud-Thunderer? Is it to 
bring victory to the Danaoi? for thou hast no 
pity on the Trojans. But hearken unto me, and 
let us stop the battle for this day—hereafter they 
shall fight again.” 

And the fierce-eyed goddess answered him: 
“Be it so, Far-Darter! for this was my purpose 
when I came from high Olympos. But how 
thinkest thou to make the war to cease ?”’ 


Then King Apollo spake: ‘Let us rouse the 
98 
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valiant spirit of horse-taming Hektor, to challefigé 
one of the Danaoi to deadly single combat.” And 
the fierce-eyed Maid assented to his words. 

And the dear son of royal Priam, Helenos, the 
wise Augur, who knew the counsel of the gods, 
drew near to Hektor, and spake thus to him: 
“Dear Brother, who art peer of Zeus in counsel, 
wouldst thou listen to me? Make the Trojans 
and the Achaians sit down ; and do thou challenge 
the bravest of the Achaians to meet thee in single 
combat. I hear the voice of the deathless gods, 
that it is not yet thy lot to die.” 

And the great Hektor rejoiced at his words; and 
going into the throng, he held back the companies of 
the Trojans with his spear, holding it in the middle, 
and made them all sit down. And Agamemnon 
made the well-greaved Achaians sit down. And 
Athene and Apollo, in the form of vultures, sat on 
a lofty tree, and watched the hosts. And Hektor 
stood between the two armies, and spake: ‘“‘ Hear 
me, ye Trojans and Achaians! Amongst you are 
the great Chiefs of the Achaians. Now let one of 
these be your champion, to fight with me, Hektor ; 
and I call Zeus to witness, that if he slay me, you~ 
shall let him carry off my armour, but give my 
body to the Trojans, that they may render to me 
the honour of the funeral pyre. But if the Far- 
Darter shall grant me glory, that I may slay dim, 
then will I strip him of his armour, and hang it in 
the Temple of Apollo; but his lifeless body I will 
give back to the long-haired Achaians, that they 
may bury him, and build him a barrow by the 
Hellespont.” 
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* Thus spake the glorious Hektor ; but all were 
silent ; for they were afraid to meet him. Then, 
at last, Menelaos, groaning deeply, reproached the 
Achaians, and said: ‘“‘O ye women of Achaia, no 
longer men! surely this will be an everlasting 
shame to us, if none of the Danaoi dare to fight 
with the noble Hektor! But I myself will arm 
me; for the issues of victory are with the gods.” 

And he began to put on his dazzling armour. 
And now wouldst thou, Menelaos, have yielded up 
thy life at the hands of Hektor; but the great 
Ruler, Agamemnon, rose up and stayed thee: 
‘‘Art thou mad, O foster-son of Zeus? Draw 
back, though with grief and pain; and think not 
to fight with Hektor, the man-slaying son of 
Priam; for he is a far better man than thou; 
even godlike Achilles feareth to meet this man 
in battle. Go then and sit down; and we will 
choose another champion.” 

And the fair-haired Menelaos obeyed his 
brother’s words, and his henchmen gladly took 
off his bright armour. And the wise Nestor 
arose, and upbraided all the Achaian Chiefs: “ Fie 
on us! Shame and lamentation have come upon 
us all. Surely the aged Peleus, the goodly King 
of the Myrmidons, would deeply groan, if he 
heard that we are all cowering before great 
Hektor ; he would pray that his soul might leave 
his body and go down to Hades. Would to 
Zeus, and to Athene and Apollo, that I were 
young, as when the Pylians met the Arcadians 
in battle, and Ereuthalion, the squire of King 
Lykourgos of Arcadia, wearing the divine armour 
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of Areithods, of the iron mace, before the wall 
of Pheia, by the waters of Jardanos, challenged 
all our host ; and they were afraid and trembled. 
Then I, the youngest of all, stood up and fought 
with him, and Athene gave me great glory ; for he 
was the tallest man, and of the greatest bulk, that I 
have ever slain. Would that I were still so young 
and strong! But of you, leaders of the Achaians, 
not one has heart enough to meet great Hektor.”’ 

The wise old man’s reproaches filled the Achaian 
Chiefs with shame; and nine of them rose up, ready 
to fight ; namely, Agamemnon, King of men ; and 
the stalwart Diomedes; and Idomeneus, and his 
brother in arms, Meriones, equal in fight to 
murderous Ares ; and Eurypylos, and Thoas, and 
the wily Odysseus, and two others. Then Nestor 
spake again: ‘“ Now cast lots for him that shall 
be champion.”” Then each man marked his lot, 
and threw it into Agamemnon’s helmet ; and all 
men prayed that the lot might fall on Aas or 
Diomedes or the King of rich Mykenai. Then 
Nestor shook the helmet, and the lot of as 
(Ajax) leapt out ; and the herald placed it in the 
hand of mighty Aias, and he was glad; for he 
said: “‘I think that I shall vanquish goodly 
Hektor.” And they all prayed to the Son of 
Kronos, to give victory to Aias, or to grant unto 
each of them equal glory and renown. 

Then huge Aias donned his bright armour of 
bronze, and came forth like the War-God Ares 
when he goeth to battle. The Achatans were glad, 
but the Trojans trembled; and even the brave 
Hektor felt his heart beat quicker in his breast. 
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But he would not shrink from the combat, seeing 
that he had himself challenged all the Achaians. 
And Aias came on, bearing a mighty shield, like 
a tower, which Tychios, the cunning leather- 
worker, had made for him, of sevenfold hides 
of lusty bulls, all overlaid with bronze. And he 
stood near godlike Hektor, and spake: ‘“‘ Now 
shalt thou see what manner of men the Danaoi 
have among them, even now when Achilles, the 
lion-hearted, hath left us in his wrath. But do 
thou begin the fight !”’ 

And Hektor answered him: ‘‘Great Aias, son 
of Telamon, sprung from Zeus! speak not to 
me as if I were a poor weak boy, or a woman! 
for I too have knowledge of war and slaughter. 
I know how to charge into the midst of the 
chariots, or, at close quarters, to join in the wild 
dance of Ares.’’ He said, and hurled his long- 
shafted spear, and struck the sevenfold shield of 
Aias ; it passed through six folds, but was stopped 
by the seventh. 

Then Atas, sprung from Zeus, threw his pon- 
derous lance at the shield of mighty Priam’s son. 
-It passed right through the bright shield, and 
through the well-wrought corslet, and rent his 
chiton (tunic) ; but he swerved aside, and escaped 
gloomy death. Then the two fell upon each 
other, like ravening lions, or wild boars; and 
Hektor smote the shield of Aias with his spear, 
but the sharp point was turned by the stout 
buckler. Then Aias leapt upon him, and drove 
his spear at Hektor’s neck, making a wound from 


which the dark blood flowed. 
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But Hektor, undismayed, took up a great stane, 
from the ground, and with it smote the boss of 
Aias’ shield. And Aias heaved up a far bigger 
stone and threw it on the buckler of Hektor, and 
it fell on him like a huge millstone, and stretched 
him on his back! But Apollo raised him, and set 
him on his legs again. 

Then they would have furiously attacked each 
other with their swords, had not the Achaian 
herald, Talthybios, and the Trojan herald, Idaios, 
intervened and stopped the fight, holding their 
staves of office between the god-like warriors ; and 
Idaios spake to them: “Fight no longer, brave 
youths ; for Zeus loveth you both ; and we know 
well what gallant warriors ye are. Night is upon 
us, whose commands it behoveth us to obey.” 

And the Telamonian Aias answered: ‘ Let 
Hektor say those words; for it was he who 
challenged us.” 

And Hektor of the shining helmet said : ‘ Atas, 
since thou hast received strength and wisdom from 
the gods, and dost excel all the Achaians in the 
fight, let us now cease from battle for the day, 
and hereafter we will fight again, until the gods 
shall give victory to one of us. Go now, and 
rejoice thy friends and kinsmen by the ships, and 
I will gladden the hearts of Trojan men and long- 
robed dames in the holy city of King Priam. But 
now let us exchange costly gifts, that Trojans and 
Achaians may say of us, that we, having met in 
this heart-gnawing strife, have parted like good 
friends.” He spake, and gave to Aias a silver- 
studded sword ; and Aias gave him a purple belt. 
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So, they parted, and went their way ; the one to 
the ships of the Achaians, and the other to the 
holy city of Troy. And the Trojans rejoiced that 
Hektor had escaped unhurt from the unapproach- 
able hands of mighty Alias. 

And the Achaians brought Aias, rejoicing 
in his victory, to King Agamemnon, who made 
sacrifices to the immortal gods, and prepared a 
rich banquet for the Chiefs. He paid especial 
honour to Aias by giving him large slices of the 
chine of the ox. And when they had put away 
the desire of meat and drink, then the aged Nestor, 
wise in counsel, rose and made harangue: “Since 
cruel Ares hath spilt the dark blood of many long- 
haired Achaians, let us make a truce, at the dawn ; 
and let us kindle a pyre for all the corpses, and 
build a barrow on the plain, above the pyre. And 
let us, at the same time, build high towers on the 
shore, with a wall, around our ships, to be a 
bulwark for them and for ourselves; and let us 
dig a deep trench, near the wall, to hinder the 
proud Trojans from attacking us.”’ 

Meantime, in the lofty city of Ilios, near 
Priam’s gate, there was a great assembly of the 
Trojans ; and Antenor spake to them and said: 
“Ye Trojans and Dardans! ye know that we 
are fighting wrongfully, having broken the oaths 
which we made to the Achaians. Then let us 
give up Argive Helen, and her wealth, as we 
covenanted to do, if Menelaos should conquer 
Alexandros.” 

Then up rose Alexandros, the Lord of fair- 
haired Helen, and spake in reply: ‘ Antenor! 
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thy words are not pleasing to me; and if thou art 
serious, then surely the gods have taken away thy 
wits. I too will speak; and I say that I will xot 
give back my wife; but the wealth I brought from 
Argos I will willingly restore, and will add to it 
of mine own.” 

And Priam, peer of the gods in counsel, then 
spake: ‘‘Now eat your suppers, every man of 
you; and keep watch; but when the Dawn, the 
rosy-fingered, shall bring back the light to gods 
and men, let Idaios bear the words of Alexandros 
to Agamemnon and Menelaos; and ask them 
whether they are willing to refrain from battle 
until we have buried our dead.” 

They all obeyed, and took their supper. In 
the morning, at dawn, Idaios, the herald, went to 
the ships of the Achaians, and spoke thus to the 
two sons of Atreus: ‘‘ Priam, and all the noble 
Trojans, bade me deliver to you what Alexandros 
sayeth: that he will give back all the wealth he 
brought to Troy, but the wife of Menelaos he 
will net give back, although the Trojans bid him 
do so. Also, they bade me ask, whether ye are 
willing to make a truce, till we have buried our 
dead?” 

And they all kept silence. But at last the loud- 
voiced Diomedes spake: “Let us in no wise 
accept the substance of Alexandros, nor even 
Helen herself; for surely the doom of destruc- 
tion hangeth over the perjured Trojans.” Then 
all the Danaoi shouted applause; and King Aga~- 
memnon spake to Idaios: ‘Of the other part of 
thy message, thou hearest what they say; but I 
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grudge you not the burying of your dead, for it 
seemeth an evil thing to rob them of their funeral 
rites. And let Zeus, the Loud-Thunderer, the 
Lord of Hera, be witness to this.” 

Then, on either side, the two hosts collected 
the bodies of the slain, and sought for wood 
wherewith to burn them on the funeral pyres. 
And when the glorious sun rose from the waters 
of the gently-flowing Okeanos, the men of the two 
armies, in sight of each other, after cleansing their 
dead from the dust and clotted gore, laid them 
upon the waggons; but King Priam forbade ali 
loud cries and wailings. So, in mournful silence, 
the Trojans burned their dead, and returned to 
holy Troy. The Achaians made a barrow over the 
pyre on which their dead were burned, and then 
built a wall to protect their ships, and dug a deep 
fosse beside it. 

But the mighty Shaker of the Earth, Poseidon 
(Neptune), was greatly moved in spirit, when he 
beheld these works of the Achaians. He spake to 
Father Zeus: ‘‘Seest thou what a mighty wall 
those proud Achaians have erected around their 
ships, and have offered no holy hecatomb to the 
gods? The fame thereof will spread far and 
wide as the light of Dawn, the rosy-fingered, 
reacheth. And the walls of Troy, which I and 
Phoibos Apollo built round the city for King 
Laomedon, will be utterly forgotten.” 

And Zeus, the Cloud-Gatherer, rebuked him, 
and said: ‘“O Mighty Earth-Shaker! a feebler 
god than thou might fear this work of the 
Achaians ; but thine is the widespread fame ; and 
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when the long-haired Danaoi have sailed home-in» 
their ships, then do thou rend the great wall 
asunder, and wash it, this way and that, into the 
sea, and cover the beach again with sand !” 

Now, the Achaians, having finished all the 
bulwarks of their ships, slaughtered oxen by their 
tents and took their supper. And Jason’s son, 
Euneos, sent ships from Lemnos, freighted with 
a thousand measures of wine; and the long- 
haired Achaians bought the wine for bronze and 
iron, kine and hides and captives. And all night 
long the Danaoi feasted; and, in the city, the 
horse-taming Trojans. But Zeus, the Lord of 
Wise Counsel, foreboded evil to them, with loud 
and fearful thunderings. Then, pale with fear, 
they poured wine on the ground, and did not dare 
to drink till they had made libation to great 
Kronion. And now great Zeus remembered his 
promise to Thetis, to avenge Achilles on Aga~ 
memnon, which he seemed to have forgotten. 


CHAPTER XV 


Anp when the saffron-robed Dawn had arisen 
from the streams of Okeanos, and brought light 
to gods and men, then the Loud-thundering 
Zeus called an assembly of the gods on the 
heights of many-ridged Olympos. 

“Hear me!” he said, “ye Gods and God- 
desses! and I will reveal my purposes ; and let no 
one dare to thwart me! That god or goddess 
whom I shall see bringing succour to the Trojans 
or to the Danaoi shall never return to high 
Olympos: I will hurl him or her down to the 
deepest gulf beneath the earth, as far below Hades 
as Heaven is above the Earth! Then will ye 
know that I am far mightier than all the other 
gods together. Or come! make trial of me! 
Let fall a golden rope from Heaven ; and let all 
the gods and goddesses lay hold of it, and try 
to drag me down to Earth! Yet could ye not 
prevail! But J, if I were so minded, could draw 
you up, with Earth and Ocean. Then would I 
bind the rope about the top of Olympos, and 
leave you all, with earth and ocean, suspended in 
the air.” 

So saying, Zeus mounted his chariot, to which 
were yoked his bronze-shod horses with their 
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flowing manes ; and he clothed himself with Pofd, 
and took his well-wrought golden whip, and 
lashed his proud steéds, to start them; and they 
sped on, between heaven and earth. And he fared 
straight to Ida with its many springs, the nurse of 
wild beasts, and to Gargaros, where he hath a 
sacred precinct and a fragrant altar. There Zeus 
sat on the mountain top, and viewed the city of 
the Trojans, and the black hollow ships of the 
Achaians. 

Meantime, the Achaians took their meat in 
haste, and armed for the fight. The Trojans, too, 
though small in number, armed themselves in the 
city, eager to fight for their wives and children. 
Then the two hosts met; and spear clashed 
against targe, and shield pressed on shield, and 
loud rose the din of battle; then one might hear 
the groans of the wounded and the dying; and 
the ground was drenched with blood. 

So, all the morning, the arrows flew, on either 
side, and the people fell. But at mid-day, when 
the golden sun was high in the heavens, Father 
Zeus took his golden scales, and weighed the fates 
of the mail-clad Achaians and the horse-taming 
Trojans, against one another. And the scale of 
the Achaians sank to earth, and that of the 
Trojans rose towards the wide heaven. And the 
King of Gods and Men thundered terribly from 
Mount Ida, and sent his lightning into the midst 
of the Achaians ; and they were greatly troubled : 
pale terror filled their hearts. 

And the valiant Idomeneus, and lordly Aga- 
memnon, and the twain Atantes no longer stood 
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‘ their ground; Nestor of Gerenia alone stood firm , 
but he too was in grievous straits; his horse was 
fordone, for Alexandros, Lord of fair Helen, 
had smitten it with an arrow in the skull, and 
thrown the other steeds into confusion. But 
while the godlike old man was trying to cut the 
traces with his sword, the chariot of Hektor came 
thundering through the tumult. Then surely 
would the old man have been slain; but the loud- 
shouting Diomedes saw his peril, and called aloud 
to Odysseus, the man of many devices: ‘Thou 
Heaven-born son of Laertes! why fleest thou like 
a coward? Stay till we drive back the furious 
foe!” But the patient Odysseus gave no heed, 
and hastened to the hollow ships. 

But Diomedes, though deserted by his fellow 
Chiefs, would not leave the aged Nestor in the 
lurch; but bravely stood before his horses, and 
spake : ‘‘Old man! thou art hard beset by many 
younger warriors, and thy age is feeble, and thy 
steeds are slow. Come up, then, into my chariot, 
and see the fleet horses which I took from Aineias, 
the wise counsellor in war! And we will go 
together straight against the Trojans ; that Hektor 
himself may know how I, too, can hurl my spear.” 

And the wise Nestor obeyed his word; and 
mounting the chariot of Tydeides, he took the 
reins, and lashed the noble steeds, and they drew 
near to Hektor. And Tydeides hurled his heavy 
spear, missing Hektor, but striking his charioteer, 
Eniopeus, son of Thebaios. Then Hektor, though 
sorely grieved by the death of his faithful squire, 
was compelled to leave him there, and to look for 
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another bold charioteer; and he found Arche- 
ptolemos, the son of Iphitos, and gave him the 
shining reins. 

But the great Thunderer, the Father of Gods 
and Men, saw the mad onset of Tydeides, and was 
angry. And he thundered awfully, and hurled 
lightning and a sulphurous flame before the horses 
of Diomedes; and they were greatly terrified. 
And the aged Nestor, in his terror, dropped 
the shining reins from his hands, and spake 
to Diomedes: ‘‘Come now, Tydeides, quickly 
turn thy horses, with the uncloven hooves, to 
flight ; dost thou not see that the Son of Kronos 
is giving glory to Hektor? Hereafter, perhaps, 
he will give honour to ws; but no one, however 
brave, can fight against Zeus; for he is the 
mightiest, by far.” 

And Tydeides of the loud war-cry answered 
him: ‘All that thou sayest, old man, is just and 
true; but sore grief taketh hold of my heart. 
For Hektor one day may say: ‘ Tydeides fled 
before me to the ships.’ Thus may he boast, and 
then, may the wide earth open and swallow 
me!”’ 

Nestor comforted him and said: “Be not 
afraid of that, thou son of wise Tydeus; though 
Hektor should call thee a coward, for we will 
not listen to him; nor the Trojan dames, whose 
husbands thou hast made to bite the dust.” He 
spake, and turned the noble steeds to flight; 
and the Trojans rushed after them, hurling 
their deadly darts. And great Hektor of the 
glittering helm shouted after him, and mocked 
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him: ‘Once, O Diomedes, did the Danaoi set 
thee in the highest place, with plenty of meat and 
wine ; but now they will despise thee, for thou art 
but a woman, after all! Away, slight girl! never 
shalt thou climb our towers or carry off our 
wives |” 

The proud soul of Tydeides was filled with 
doubt and anguish, as he heard these words; 
thrice was he minded to turn his chariot and meet 
his exulting foe; and thrice the great Zeus, Lord 
of the Storm-Cloud, thundered from Mount Ida, 
and gave a sign of victory to the Trojans. And 
Hektor shouted aloud to his warriors: ‘“ Trojans 
and Dardans and Lykians, who love to fight hand 
to hand! show yourselves to be men! for I see 
that the Son of Kronos will now grant me great 
glory, and hurl destruction on the Danaoi. Their 
walls are low and weak: our coursers will easily 
jump the fosse which they have digged around 
them. When once I am in the midst of the 
hollow ships, then will I burn them, and make 
havoc of the men.” 

Then he called to his divine horses: ‘‘ Xanthos, 
and thou, Aithon, and goodly Lampos! see that ye 
pay me back for your keep; and for all the honey- 
sweet corn which Andromache, the daughter of 
high-minded Eétion, hath set before you ; and for 
the wine, which she mingled for you, even sooner 
than for me, her lusty spouse! Now put forth 
your utmost speed, that I may seize the famous 
golden shield of Nestor, and strip from Diomedes’ 
shoulders the rich corslet which Hephaistos 
wrought! With these spoils, I might hope, this 
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very night, to send the Achaians in their black 
ships home.” 

But the goddess Hera heard his boasting, and 
moved uneasily upon her throne, and made 
Olympos shake. And she spake thus to Poseidon, 
the great Ruler of the Sea: “How now, thou 
Shaker of the Earth? hast thou no pity on the 
Danaoi, who make rich offerings to thee, in 
Helike”’ (on the north coast of the Peloponnesus) 
“and at Argai’’ (in Achaia)? ‘* We gods who are 
friends of the Danaoi, if we had the will, could 
drive back the Trojans, and leave great Zeus alone 
on Ida’s height.” But the great Earth-Shaker, 
Poseidon, answered her: “O WHera! rash in 
speech, what words are these? Never may I 
see us in strife with Zeus! for he is stronger far 
than all of us together!”” Thus communed the 
twain mighty gods with one another. 

In the meantime, great Flektor, peer of Ares, 
to whom Zeus gave glory, had driven the Achaians 
beyond their wall; and the space between it and 
the ships was filled with the horses and the warriors 
of the Achaian host. Then Hera, anxious for her 
beloved Greeks, stirred the heart of Agamemnon 
to try and revive the courage of the Achaians. 
Carrying a purple cloak in his strong hand, he 
went to Odysseus’ strong black ship, which was in 
the midst of the fleet; and standing there, he 
cried aloud to the trembling Achaians, and was 
heard in ail the other ships along the strand. 

“Out upon you, ye Argives! base cowards, 
brave in semblance only! Where are now the 
boasts ye uttered in Lemnos, when ye were full of 
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the flesh of oxen, and drank dark wine from 
golden goblets? Then ye boasted, that each of 
you would face twenty, or a hundred, Trojans ; 
and now ye flee before one man, even Hektor, 
who threatens to burn our ships with fire!” 
Then he prayed aloud to Father Zeus: ‘“‘O Zeus! 
didst thou ever before visit a mighty king with 
such blindness, and take away his glory? Yet | 
never passed an altar of thine, on my way hither, 
without sacrificing a victim thereon. Pity us, and 
at least allow us to escape !”’ 

And Zeus, the Thunderer, heard this piteous 
appeal, and had pity on him; and sent an eagle, 
holding a young fawn in his claws; and the bird 
of Zeus let fall the fawn, near the beautiful altar of 
Zeus the Lord of Oracles ; and when the Achaians 
saw that the eagle had come from Zeus, they took 
courage, and longed once more for the joy of 
battle. 

And no one could say that he went into the 
fight before Tydeides, who was the first to drive 
his fleet horses across the trench. He first slew a 
Trojan warrior, even Agelaos, the son of Phrad- 
mon, plunging his strong spear into his back, as 
he turned in flight. Next to mighty Diomedes 
came the sons of Atreus, Menelaos and Aga- 
memnon; then the valiant twain Aiantes; then 
Idomeneus and his faithful brother in arms, 
Meriones, peer of the murderous Ares; and then 
Eurypylos, son of Euaimon. 

After these came the famous Cretan archer 
Teukros, son of Telamon and Hesione. He 
stood with his stretched bow behind the broad 
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shield of the great Aias; and when he had dis- 
charged his bow, he would hide beneath the shield, 
like a child in the lap of its mother ; so Teukros 
slew many of the foremost Trojans with his deadly 
arrows. When Agamemnon saw him thus making 
havoc of the foe, he rejoiced, and went to him, 
and said: ‘ Dear Teukros, shoot ever thus, so 
that thou mayest save the Danaoi, and bring glory 
to thy father Telamon! If A‘gis-bearing Zeus and 
Athene grant me to destroy the rich city of Troy, 
then will I give thee a meed of honour, a tripod 
or a chariot, or a woman to be thy wife.” And 
Teukros answered him: ‘I need no urging, noble 
Agamemnon, being myself most eager to slay. 
Fight barbed arrows have I sent off, and all are 
buried in the flesh of young Trojan warriors ; 
only that mad dog, Hektor, I cannot hit.” So 
saying, he discharged another arrow straight at 
Hektor ; him indeed he missed, but struck another 
son of Priam, the noble Gorgythion, whose mother 
was Kastianeira, in beauty like a goddess ; and his 
head drooped like a poppy-flower in a garden, 
heavy with the showers of spring. Then Teukros 
sent another arrow at Hektor ; but Apollo turned 
it away, and it struck Archeptolemos, Hektor’s 
charioteer, who fell and yielded up his life. 
Hektor, though sorely grieved at heart, was forced 
to leave the body of Archeptolemos there; and 
called to Kebriones, his own brother, to take 
the reins. Then Hektor leapt down from his 
splendid car, and, with a fearful shout, hurled a 
great stone at Teukros, just as he was laying an 
arrow on the bow-string ; and the rugged stone 
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struck Teukros on the collar-bone, and he fell on 
his knees, and the bow dropped from his hand. 
But Aias, seeing his brother Teukros fall, ran to 
him and covered him with his mighty shield, till 
his companions bore away the wounded archer to 
the ships. 

And now great Zeus, mindful of his oath to 
Thetis, gave fresh courage to the Trojans; and 
they drove the terrified Achaians back to the deep 
fosse. And great Hektor strode in their midst, 
glorying in his strength; and like a fleet hound, 
which chaseth a lion or a wild boar, so Hektor 
pressed hard on the Achaians, slaying the hindmost 
as they fled. But when they had retreated behind 
the palisade and ditch, they halted by their swift 
ships, and called to one another, and prayed 
earnestly to Zeus. 

Then the white-armed goddess, Hera, was 
moved with compassion for her darling Achaians, 
and spake winged words to Athene: ‘ Alas, alas ! 
Child of A®gis-bearing Zeus! are we twain to 
allow the Danaoi to perish at the hands of one 
man, this furious madman Hektor, who hath 
wrought us so many evils?” 

And the fierce-eyed Sn Athene answered 
her: ‘“‘ Would that this fellow might yield up his 
life to the Argives in this, his native land! But 
my own father, even Zeus, is full of wrath, and 
obstinate; and he it is who continually thwarts 
my putposes. And yet, how often did I save his 
son, even Herakles (Hercules), sore wearied with 
the labours set him by Eurysthenes! Had I but 
known all this, when he was sent to Hades to 
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bring away fell Kerberos, the three-headed hound 
of Hell, he would never have escaped from the 
black waters of the Styx. But now Zeus hateth 
me, and fulfilleth the wishes of Thetis, who kissed 
his knees and touched his beard, and persuaded 
him to honour her son, Achilles. Yet the day will 
come when he will once more call me his own 
dear bright-eyed Maid. Now I will go to the 
house of Zeus, and don my armour ; and do thou 
prepare the chariot, and we will see if Hektor of 
the shining helm will rejoice at the appearance of 
us twain in the field of battle.”’ 

She spake, and the white-armed Hera assented 
thereto. And the great daughter of Kronos, even 
Hera, with her own hands harnessed the steeds 
with the golden frontlets ; and Athene, the great 
daughter of Loud-thundering Zeus, threw off her 
many-coloured woven vesture, the work of her 
own hands, and donned the tunic of great Zeus, 
and put on bright armour for the fight. ‘Then 
she mounted the fiery chariot, and seized the heavy 
spear with which she vanquisheth the heroes who 
excite her wrath. Then Hera started the divine 
horses with her whip; and they passed through 
the Gates of Heaven ; these open of themselves, 
and are guarded by the Hours, the beautiful 
goddesses, to whom the care of Heaven and 
Olympos is committed. 

But when Father Zeus saw them issuing from 
the gates he was wroth, and called Iris, his 
golden-winged Messenger. ‘‘Go, swift Iris, and 
send them back! It were not good for them, if 
they and I were to engage in fight. But if they 
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obey not, then will I lame their horses, and hurl 
them from their chariot, and shatter it; and not 
even ten years shall heal the wounds which I will 
tear open with my thunderbolts. The grey-eyed 
one shall learn what it is to contend with her own 
father! But as for Hera, I am not surprised at 
her, nor so angry ; for she always loveth to oppose 
me, whatever I decree.” 

So spake the Thunderer ; and swift Iris sped from 
Ida to Olympos with his message. ‘‘ Whither are 
ye going, and why doth wrath thus fill your 
hearts? ‘The Son of Kronos straitly chargeth you 
to give no succour to the Achaians. And if ye 
obey not, he will dash your chariot in pieces, and 
inflict sore wounds upon you, which ten years 
shall hardly heal.”’ 

Thus spake swift Iris, and departed; and 
Hera said to Athene: “Alas! no longer can we 
contend with Zeus, for the sake of mortals. Let 
them live or die, as Fate ordaineth; and let him 
decide between the Danaoi and the Trojans, as 
seemeth him good.” Then the goddesses turned 
back to Olympos; and the Hours unyoked the 
horses with flowing manes, and tied them to their 
ambrosial mangers. And the great goddesses 
went up and sat on their golden thrones, sore 
grieved at heart. Zeus returned from Ida in his 
flaming chariot, and came to the meeting of the 
gods. And Poseidon, the Earth-Shaker, unyoked the 
divine horses, and spread a cover over the chariot. 
And far-seeing Zeus sat upon his golden throne, and 
great Olympos shook. But Hera and Athene kept 
silence, till Zeus observed them, and spake : 
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“Are ye not weary of slaying the Trojang, 
whom ye hate so bitterly? But my hands are so 
invincible, that not all the gods combined could 
turn me from my purpose. And if now I had 
hurled my thunderbolt against you twain, ye would 
never have returned to high Olympos.” 

And Athene held her peace, though furious 
with her father Zeus. But Hera could not 
restrain her anger. ‘‘O Son of Kronos, what a 
word hast thou spoken! We know how great 
is thy might; but we have pity on the Danaoi, 
who are suffering a grievous fate.”’ 

And the great Cloud-Gatherer answered her : 
“My ox-eyed Queen! to-morrow, since thou 
wilt have it so, thou shalt see me making still 
greater havoc of the Achaians; for I will not 
keep back impetuous Hektor from the battle. 
No, not until the son of Peleus, the swift-footed 
Achilles, shall arise again, when the Achaians are 
already in grievous flight amidst the prows of 
their ships, around the body of Patroklos. I care 
not for thy anger, not even if thou shouldst go 
to the lowest boundary between earth and sea, 
where dwell Iapetos and Kronos, in deepest Tar- 
taros ; they have no joy in the light of Hyperion, 
the Sun God, or in the refreshing breezes. I care 
not whither thou goest, or what thou doest ; for 
there is not a more shameless thing than thou 
art.’” 

And Hera answered not a word. 

Meantime, the glorious sun sank beneath the 
ocean, and night drew a black veil across the 
earth, to the grief of the victorious Trojans, and 
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tp the relief of the hard-pressed Argives. And 
great Hektor, dear to Zeus, summoned an assembly 
in an open space, near to the flowing river, away 
from the ships and the unburied dead. He held 
a mighty spear, full eleven cubits long, in his 
hand, and spoke thus to the Trojans, the Dardans, 
and allies : 

““T had hoped to make still greater havoc of 
the Achaians; but murky Night has come too 
soon for us, but as a safeguard for the Argives 
and their ships. But now let us feed our horses 
and prepare our supper; and let oxen and sheep 
be brought from the city, and sweet wine and 
corn from your houses. And keep many fires 
burning, all night long, in our camp and in the 
city ; lest the Achaians steal away, in the dark- 
ness, over the broad-backed sea. I pray to Zeus 
and all the gods, to drive away these dogs, whom 
the gloomy Fates have sent for our destruction. 
For this night let us keep careful watch, and 
to-morrow we will renew the fight. Then shall I 
learn whether the strong Tydeides will drive me 
back from the ships, or I shall slay him and bear 
away his gory spoils.” 

And all the Trojans shouted applause. They 
unyoked their sweating steeds, and feasted on the 
oxen and sheep from the city, and the corn and 
the honey-sweet wine from their houses, and sacri- 
ficed a pure hecatomb to the deathless gods. The 
rich savour and odour thereof rose to Heaven ; but 
some of the immortals would not receive it; for 
they hated sacred Ilios, and Priam, and all his 


people. 
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A thousand fires blazed on the plain; and in 
the glow sat the watchful guards. And the horses 
munched the white barley; and they all waited for 
the coming of the golden-throned, rosy-fingered 
Dawn. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Tue Trojans kept watch all night, full of high 
hopes for the morrow. But dire panic and palsied 
fear filled the hearts of the Achaians. And the 
son of Atreus, King Agamemnon, was stricken to 
the heart with sorrow ; he sent through the ranks, 
and bade the heralds summon each Chief by name 
to an assembly, but not to cry aloud. 

And when they had met together, Atreides 
rose up, weeping like a fountain which pours down 
a dark stream of water from an overhanging rock ; 
and spake to his sorrowing friends: “ Ye Leaders 
and Chiefs! hard-hearted and deceitful is the 
Son of Kronos; for once he promised that I 
should not return home till I had laid waste the 
well-built Ilios; but now he biddeth me return 
to Argos, defeated and dishonoured, with the 
loss of many of my people. This is the pleasure 
of the mighty Zeus. Let us then obey his will, 
and depart to our dear native land—for we shall 
never take the well-built city of the Trojans.”’ 

Thus spake he, weeping ; and all kept silence, 
being dumb with grief. But Diomedes, good at 
shouting, rose and said: ‘Agamemnon! it is 
just that I should answer thy foolish words, here 
in this assembly; wherefore, be not wroth with 
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me! Thou didst declare that I was not warlike 
but a coward ; how truly, all the Argives know. 
The great Zeus hath, indeed, given to thee a 
sceptre of rule above all others; but he hath not 
given thee courage, in which lieth the highest 
power. Dost thou really think that the sons of 
the Achaians are cowards? If thy heart so 
inclineth thee, depart; go thy way, for thou 
hast many ships from royal Mykenai; but all 
the other Argives will remain here, until we sack 
the holy Ilios. Or if they too will flee, then we 
twain, I and Sthenelos, will remain; for we came 
by order of the gods.” 

And all the Achaians shouted applause. Then 
Nestor, wisest of men, arose and spoke to them : 
‘““Tydeides, thou art mighty in council and in 
war ; and no one will gainsay thy words. Though 
so young a man, thou givest sound advice. But 
I, who am far older, will declare my mind; and 
not even the Lord Agamemnon will despise my 
counsel. But now let us prepare the evening 
meal, and place sentinels along the fosse, outside 
the wall. Lead the way, great Agamemnon! and 
make ready a feast for the Councillors—that is thy 
place and thy duty, for thy tents are full of 
wine, which the ships bring from distant Thrace. 
And, in the Assembly, thou shalt listen to him 
who giveth the wisest counsel. This night will 
destroy or save us.”’ 

Thus spake Nestor, and they willingly obeyed. 
And the sentinels, in their armour, went forth ; 
even Thrasymedes, Nestor’s son, and the warlike 
Askalapios, and Ialmenos, and Méeriones, and 
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Kreion. These seven chiefs led each five score 
young men, bearing long spears, and took their 
posts, between the fosse and the wall. 

And great Atreides led the Councillors to his 
tent, and feasted them abundantly ; and when 
they had put away the desire of meat and drink, 
Nestor, weaver of wise counsel, again made 
harangue, saying : 

“Most noble Atreides, King of men! thee 
it behoveth to hear wise counsel from another, 
and to carry it out; for where thou leadest, all 
shall follow. But I think no man will have a 
better plan than that which I have long revolved 
in my mind, since that fatal day when thou didst 
dishonour a man whom even the deathless gods 
admire, and didst take away his prize, the fair- 
cheeked Briseis. But, even now, let us think 
how we may appease his wrath, by rich gifts and 
kindly words.” 

And Agamemnon, King of men, replied: 
“Rightly and justly hast thou rebuked me for my 
folly! Fool that I was, to offend one whom Zeus 
loveth! for a friend of Zeus is worth a multitude 
of other men. It is for his sake, I know, that the 
Achaians are perishing. But I will now pay an 
ample recompense, by costly gifts beyond all 
telling ; and these I will name to you all. I will 
give him seven tripods, untouched by fire, and 
twelve bright caldrons ; twelve swift noble horses, 
the winners of rich prizes; and seven Lesbian 
women, skilled in handiwork, and beautiful, whom 
I chose from the spoils which Achilles himself 
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captured in the lovely isle of Lesbos. And I will 
return to him the fair-cheeked daughter of Briseus, 
pure and untouched, as when I first received her. 
These things I offer him at once; and if, by the 
favour of the gods, we take the great city of 
Priam, then we will load his shtp with bronze and 
gold ; and let him choose twenty Trojan women, 
the most beautiful of all except the lovely Helen 
of Argos, the daughter of Zeus. And if we reach 
the wealthy city of Argos, I will honour him as my 
son, even as my boy, Orestes. Three daughters 
of mine dwell in my fair halls ; even Chrysothemis, 
Laodike, and Iphianassa. Let him choose which- 
ever he will, without gift of wooing; and as a 
dower, I will give him seven populous cities, 
Kardamyle, and Enope, grassy Hire, sacred Pherai, 
Antheia, rich in grass, fair Aipeia, and Pedasos, 
famed for vines; these are near the sea, on the 
confines of sandy Pylos; and there dwell men rich 
in cattle, who will honour him asa god. Let him 
then lay aside his anger, and be ruled by me, seeing 
that I am of higher rank, and older in years.” 

Then Nestor, the brave knight of Gerentia, 
arose, well pleased, and spake: ‘‘By no means 
worthless, O noble son of Atreus, are the gifts 
which thou wilt offer to Achilles. Come then, and 
let us, with all speed, send chosen men to Achilles’ 
tent, whom I will now appoint. Let Phoinix, 
dear to Zeus, be the chief; and let mighty Aias, 
and cunning Odysseus, follow him; and for heralds 
I name Odios and Eurybates. And let us all 
keep silence, that we may pray to Zeus to have 
mercy upon us.” 
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“ Then the heralds poured water on their hands, 
and the young men filled the goblets brimming 
high with wine, and offered a libation and dis- 
tributed a portion to each man, in the cups; and 
when they had drunk to their hearts’ content, 
they came forth from Agamemnon’s tent; and 
the Gerenian Nestor gave a charge to each, but 
chiefly to Odysseus, how they might best prevail 
on the noble son of Peleus. 

So they moved along the shore of the loud- 
resounding sea, praying to the great Earth-Shaker, 
that they might persuade the mind of noble 
Miakides (Achilles). And they soon came to 
the camp of the Myrmidons, and found their great 
leader, playing on the curiously wrought phorminx 
with a silver band, which he haa taken from 
Fétion’s city ; and he sang to it of the glorious 
deeds of ancient heroes. And near him sat 
Patroklos, in silence. And Aias and Odysseus 
came forward, and stood in the presence of the 
noble Peleides. And the swift-footed Achilles 
rose quickly, with the lyre in his hand, and greeted 
them kindly, and said: “1 bid you welcome ; for 
ye are friends, the dearest to me of all the Achaians ; 
dear are ye to me even in my wrath.”” And he 
made them sit on chairs, with purple carpets, and 
cried aloud to Patroklos: “Bring larger goblets 
and stronger wine, and give each man a cup; for 
they are the dearest of men to me.” 

And Patroklos obeyed ; and on the slaughter- 
bench he laid the back of a sheep, and a fat goat, 
and the chine of a hog, rich in fat ; and he sliced 
the meat, and roasted it on spits, and served it on 
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latters ; and Patroklos laid bread on the table, in 
ener baskets. And great Achilles served his 
guests with meat ; and afterwards sat down opposite 
to goodly Odysseus. And when the desire of meat 
and drink had passed from them, Aias made a sign 
to Phoinix ; and the goodly Odysseus observed it ; 
and, rising with a cup in his hand, he pledged 
Achilles, and spake . 

‘Neither here, nor in the tent of Agamemnon, 
do we lack abundant provision for glad feasts. 
But now, our hearts are set on other things, and 
not on dainty food ; for sore destruction lies before 
us. We are in dire anxiety, and in doubt whether 
we can even save our black ships without thy help, 
O thou beloved of Zeus! Close to our wall, the 
high-hearted Trojans have pitched their camp ; 
and the Son of Kronos favours them by signs of 
good omen ; and Hektor, trusting in Zeus, rageth 
furiously, and feareth neither god nor man. He is 
praying for the speedy coming of the golden- 
throned Dawn, the rosy-fingered ; and hath 
threatened to burn our ships with devouring 
flames, and to make havoc of the Achaians. Arise, 
then, O mighty son of Peleus, and save us from 
the war-cry of the Trojans! Thou wouldst thy- 
self be sorry, if Hektor should make good his 
boast, and we should perish here, far away from 
our dear native land. Remember the command of 
thy father, Peleus, when he sent thee forth from 
Phthia: ‘My son, Hera and Athene will give 
thee strength ; but do thou curb thy proud soul ; 
for gentleness is better than violence; and avoid 
contentious strife, that the Argives mav hoananr 
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thee the more.’ Hast thou forgotten the old 
man’s charge? Come, now, and at last put away 
thine anger, and save us! Agamemnon offereth 
thee the richest gifts, as recompense; and will give 
thee his own daughter in marriage ; and will restore 
Briseis, unharmed and pure; and make thee lord 
of seven rich and populous cities, on the borders of 
sandy Pylos, where men will honour thee as a god. 
But even if thou hatest Agamemnon too much, 
yet have pity on the Achaians, and win from them 
exceeding glory! Surely thou mayest slay this 
Hektor ; for he will come near to thee, because he 
thinketh that no one is equal to himself in might.” 

Then the swift-footed Achilles answered him 
and said: ‘““O Zeus-sprung son of Laertes, wily 
Odysseus, I will speak openly to thee; for I hate 
that man, like Hell, who hath one thought in his 
heart and uttereth another! Not me shall the son 
of Atreus persuade, since we get no thanks for 
our endless toil in the battlefield ; equal honour 
is given to the coward and to the brave man, and 
death cometh alike to the sluggard and the zealous 
worker. Nor have I any profit from ever risking 
my life in battle. As the mother hen bringeth to 
her brood each mouthful that she findeth, suffering 
want herself, so I have watched through many a 
sleepless night, fighting daily. J have destroyed 
twelve towns from my ships, and eleven from the 
land, and have found much treasure, and many 
women in them all; but I gave all to Atreides, 
who was abiding idle in his tents. And he would 
give some little to the other Princes, and let them 
keep their prizes; but he kept almost all for 
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himself. And from me, of all the Achaians, he 
hath taken away my darling maiden, and keepeth 
her. Why is it that we make war on the Trojans? 
Is it not for the sake of fair Helen, the wife of 
Menelaos? Are, then, the sons of Atreus the only 
men who love their wives? Surely, every sound- 
minded man will love and cherish his own ; and I, 
too, loved Briseis with all my heart, though she 
was but my captive and my slave. 

‘“‘Yet Agamemnon, then, who hath robbed me 
and deceived me—let him not think to prevail 
over me by gifts. Let him take counsel with thee 
and the other Chiefs, how best to save the ships 
from fire. Agamemnon hath done many things 
without my help; he hath built a wall, and dug a 
deep ditch; but he will not keep out the man- 
slaying Hektor. When J was with the Achaians, 
Hektor would hardly come to the Skaian Gate and 
the beech tree ; and once, when he met me alone, 
he narrowly escaped. But now, I have no wish to 
fight with noble Hektor. For to-morrow I will 
launch my black ships, and thou shalt see me sail- 
ing over the Hellespont; and if it be the good 
pleasure of the Earth-Shaker, Poseidon, in three 
days I shall reach fertile Phthia, where are my rich 
possessions. And I shall bear more with me—red 
gold, and bronze, and grey iron, and fair women, 
and all that I have gained by lot. Only my most 
cherished prize, the fair-cheeked Briseis, shall I 
leave behind me, whom Agamemnon, in his in- 
solence, hath taken from me! 

“I charge you to tell him, truly, what I say ; 
that the Achaians may be angry with him, if he 
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dares to despoil another man among them, as he 
hath done me. Verily, he could not look me in 
the face, though he has the forehead of a dog. I 
will take no counsel with him, for he hath cheated 
me most wickedly ; never again shall he beguile 
and cozen me. Let him go; for Zeus hath 
deprived him of his wits. I despise his gifts, and 
value him less than a hair. If he would give me 
twenty times all his possessions, and all the revenues 
of rich Orchomenos, or Egyptian Thebes of the 
hundred gates, and other gifts as numerous as the 
grains of sand on the sea-shore, never should he 
prevail upon me, until I have avenged myself for 
all his injuries. I would not wed the daughter of 
Atreides, even were she as beautiful as golden 
Aphrodite, and skilled in handiwork as bright-eyed 
Athene. For if, by the favour of the gods, I 
reach my home in safety, Peleus my father will 
give me a wife, one of the daughters of the Princes 
of Hellas and Phthia; of them I will take to wife 
whomsoever I please. She shall be my helpmeet, 
and may, one day, enjoy with me the possessions 
of the aged Peleus. Life is of more worth than 
all the wealth of well-built Troy, than all the 
treasures of Phoibos Apollo’s shrine in rocky 
Pytho! For cattle, or flocks of sheep, may be 
ained by a foray; and chestnut horses may be 
Bought but nought can bring back a man’s life, 
when once the vital breath hath passed his lips! 
“As for me, my goddess-mother, silver-footed 
Thetis, hath placed before me twain fates. If I 
remain here, fighting against the Trojans, then | 
may never return to my dear native land, but I 
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shall gain immortal glory. But if I now go homes 
I lose my high renown, but my life will long con- 
tinue. But you I advise to sail homeward! For 
ye will never take steep Ilios, seeing that the hand 
of Zeus is over the city, and the people are brave. 
Go ye, then, and bear my answer to the Achaians; 
and let them devise some better counsel, whereby 
to save their ships and folk. But let Phoinix 
abide with me, and, if he be willing, return with 
me to-morrow to our dear native land.” 

Thus spake Achilles; and for awhile, they all 
kept silence, being greatly astonished by his stern 
refusal. At last, the old knight Phoinix answered 
him, bursting into tears: ‘‘If, indeed, thy mind 
be set upon returning home, how can I be left here 
alone? The aged Peleus sent me to thee from 
Phthia, when thou wert an inexperienced youth, 
unskilled in war and in debate. He sent me to 
thee, dear son, to teach thee all these things, and 
to guide thy words and actions. When I fled 
from the wrath of my father, Amyntor, and passed 
through the wide plain of Hellas, and came to 
fertile Phthia, the mother of sheep, King Peleus 
received me as a son. He also gave me much 
wealth, and made me ruler of the Dolopes. It 
was I that reared thee to thy present glory ; and 
thou didst honour and love me as thy chosen com- 
panion. As the blessed gods gave me no children, 
I made thee my son, O godlike Achilles, that thou 
mightest save me from dire destruction. There- 
fore, curb now thy proud heart; for even the 
gods will yield, when men approach them rever- 
ently, with incense and prayer, with drink-offering 
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and burnt-offering for sin. The prayers of the 
penitent are the daughters of Holy Zeus, and they 
follow the steps of fleet-footed Sin, to heal the 
mischief. See then, O godlike Achilles, that thou 
reverence the daughters of Zeus, who bend the 
hearts of the pious. If King Atreides still nourished 
his wrath against thee, and offered thee no splendid 
gifts, I would not ask thee to forgive him and save 
the Argives. But now, he offereth much treasure, 
and sendeth to thee zs, the best of the Achaians, 
who are dearest of all to thyself. Therefore do 
not thou dishonour us, though at first thou hadst 
good reason to be wroth. Come, now! accept 
the gifts! and the Achaians will honour thee as a 
god!” 

But Achilles answered him and said: ‘ Phoinix, 
my second father, beloved of Zeus! I need no 
such honour as thou offerest. Zeus will honour 
me, so long as I still draw breath and my 
limbs are strong. ‘Trouble me not by tears and 
lamentations ; neither ask me to do the will of the 
King Atreides! And do not thou cherish Azm, 
my enemy, lest thou, too, be hated by me. Stay 
thou here, and be as a king with me; and these 
others shall bear my answer to the Achaians. To- 
morrow I will consider whether to remain or to 
depart.” 

Then the godlike Achilles kept silence, but 
nodded to his dear friend Patroklos to prepare a 
couch for Phoinix, that the others might depart. 
Aas saw the nod, and understood it. He turned 
to the wily Odysseus, and said to him: ‘‘ Heaven- 
born Odysseus, now let us depart, and tell the bad 
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news to the Danaoi, who are anxiously awaiting 
our return; since we can in no way accomplish 
our purpose. Achilles hath roused his proud soul 
to fury—hard-hearted man! Little careth he for 
the love of his comrades, who worshipped him 
above all other men! A man will take a recom- 
pense for the death of a brother or a son, and for 
a great price will let the slayer remain safely in his 
own country. But thy wrath, Achilles! is implac- 
able on account of one damsel, though we offer 
thee seven of the fairest maidens, and boundless 
other gifts! Meet us, then, in a kindly spirit ; 
for, lo! we are thy guests, sent by all the Danaoi, 
who would fain be nearest to thy heart.” 

And Achilles answered : ‘‘O Heaven-born son 
of Telamon, thou great prince of the people, all 
that thou sayest cometh almost from mine own 
heart. But wrath seizeth me, when I remember 
how insolently fe treated me before the Argives, 
as if 1 were some vile vagabond. But bear my 
message to Atreides, and tell him that I will take 
no part in bloody war until the noble Hektor, the 
son of wise Priam, come to my tents, even the 
tents of my people, the Myrmidons, slaughtering 
the Argives, and blackening the ships in the fire. 
And I think that even Hektor will pause before 
my tents.” 

Thus he spake; and having poured out a 
libation, the envoys went along the shore, and 
great Odysseus led the way. 

Patroklos, meantime, had bidden the hand- 
maidens to prepare a warm couch for Phoinix ; 
and great Achilles slept in the recess on one side 
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df his well-built hut; and on the other side, his 
friend Patroklos. 

And when the envoys, Aias and Odysseus, came 
to the camp of Atreides, where the Achaians were 
assembled, Agamemnon, King of men, eagerly 
questioned them; and Odysseus told him the 
answer that Achilles had sent. Then were the 
Achaians long dumb with sorrow, till great 
Diomedes said to the King Agamemnon: “I 
would that thou hadst never sent offers of gifts to 
the haughty son of Peleus; for now he will be 
more arrogant than ever. But let him go or stay, 
fight or refrain from battle, as his heart shall bid 
him. In the morning, do thou, Agamemnon, 
draw up the forces of thy people, horsemen and 
foot, and urge them to the battle; and do thou, 
thyself, fight in the front rank!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Now, all the other Chiefs of the Achaians were 
holden all night by gentle sleep ; but Agamemnon, 
the great Shepherd of the People, slept not, but 
lay wakeful, pondering many things in his mind, 
and his spirit trembled within him. He looked 
over the wide plain of Troy, and saw the fires 
blazing before Ilios, and heard the sound of flute 
and pipe, and the din of many men. And he 
turned his eyes again to the ships and the host of 
the Achaians. Then, in despair, he tore out great 
locks of his hair, and offered them to Zeus, and 
groaned in his noble heart. 

And Dawn, the rosy-fingered, left her couch 
beside Tithonos—on whom she had conferred 
eternal life, but not eternal youth—and brought 
back sweet light to gods and men. 

And Zeus sent forth the fell Goddess of Discord 
to the camp of the Achaians, with the dread exgis, 
the sign of bloody war, i her hands ; and she took 
her stand on the ship of Odysseus, which lay in 
the centre of the long array of vessels. And she 
cried aloud with her shrill and horrible voice, and 
steeled the heart of each of the Achaians with 
mighty strength; so that war seemed sweeter to 
them than a return to their own dear country. 
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And the mighty son of Atreus shouted his 
commands to the host to arm themselves ; and he 
too put on his bright armour of shining bronze. 
On his broad chest he put a flashing breastplate, 
the gift of Cinyras, Apollo’s son, priest of the 
Paphian Aphrodite; in it were wrought ten 
courses of black kyanos (Lapis lazuli), twelve of 
gold, and twenty of tin; and dark blue-black 
serpents writhed up to the neck. His mighty 
gold-studded sword, in a silver scabbard, was 
suspended by chains of gold. Around his wide 
shield, which covered the whole man, were ten 
circles of bronze, with bosses of white tin and one 
of kyanos; and on the shield was the awful 
Gorgon’s head, glaring frightfully, with Fear and 
Terror by her side. A silver baldric, attached to 
the shield, had upon it, coiled up, a three-headed 
snake, of kyanos. Agamemnon’s helmet was 
surmounted by four crests, with nodding plumes 
of horse-hair. In his hand was his bronze-headed 
spear. Hera and Athene sent a thunder-clap 
to honour the coming forth of the rich King of 
Mykenai. 

The Chiefs gave orders to their charioteers to 
keep near the fosse, along which they ranged 
themselves a little in front of the chariots and 
horses. Loud-thundering Zeus, the Son of 
Kronos, aroused confusion, and sent down rain 
like drops of blood, for a sign that many strong 
men were to go down to Hades. Meanwhile, the 
Trojans, on the high ground of the plain, gathered 
around great Hektor; among them were noble 
Polydamas and godlike Aineias, and the three sons 
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of Antenor, namely, Polybos, Agenor, and the fait 
young warrior Akamas, divinely beautiful. And, 
in the front rank, the godlike Hektor carried his 
round shield ; and as a baneful star, which now 
shineth between the clouds, and now again is 
hidden by them, so he was now foremost, and then 
turned to give his commands to those in the rear. 
His bright bronze armour shone as the lightning 
of Agis-bearing Zeus. 

And as two bands of reapers, from opposite 
sides, mow down the wheat or barley in a rich 
man’s field, and draw nearer and nearer to each 
other; so the Trojans and Achaians advanced ; 
then they rushed upon each other like ravening 
wolves, without a thought of recreant flight. The 
sight was well-pleasing to the baleful Eris 
(Discord), who alone was present to behold it, 
for all the other gods sat peacefully in their 
palaces, or in the dells of Olympos; and they all 
blamed the cloud-girt Son of Kronos, because he 
gave great glory to the Trojans. 

But about the mid-day hour, when the wood- 
man, weary of felling great trees, taketh his sweet 
food, the valiant Danaoi broke through the enemy's 
battalions. Agamemnon rushed through first, and 
slew Bienor and his charioteer, Oileus; the latter, 
quitting his chariot, had bravely faced Atreides, 
but the King’s spear pierced his forehead, and 
scattered his brains upon the ground. Agamemnon 
stripped these two of their corslets, and left their 
bodies there. He then hastened on to kill Isos 
and Antiphos, two sons of Priam; Isos held the 
reins, and Antiphos fought by his side. Aga~ 
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‘memnon, well knowing who they were—for great 
Achilles had once brought them as prisoners from 
Ida to the ships—struck Isos in the breast, and 
dashed Antiphos from his chariot, smiting him 
close to the ear. None of the Trojans were able 
to save them, but themselves fled before the 
Argives. 

Many others did the mighty Agamemnon slay. 
And as the woods fall when a fire seizeth upon 
them, so did the fleeing Trojans fall; and many 
chariots rattled away without their drivers; for 
these lay on the earth, dearer to the vultures than 
to their wives. 

But Zeus was wroth, when he saw the havoc 
which lordly Agamemnon was making of the 
Trojans; and he drew away Hektor from the 
storm of darts and the dust of the fight. Yet the 
son of Atreus pursued, ever slaying the hindmost 
of the flying Trojans; but, when he came to the 
steep wall of the city, the Great Father of Gods 
and Men descended from Heaven, and sat 
upon the crests of Ida, with a thunderbolt in his 
hand. And he called to golden-winged Iris, and 
sent her with a message to Hektor: “Tell him 
that so long as he seeth Atreides raging in the front 
rank, he must hold himself aloof from the fight ; 
but when Agamemnon is wounded, with spear or 
arrow, and mounteth his chariot, then shall Hektor 
slay the Argives, till he cometh to the well-built 
ships, and the sun goeth down.” 

And Iris sped swiftly, and delivered her 
message; and Hektor leapt down from his 
chariot, shaking his two spears, and roused his men 
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to fight ; and they turned and faced the Achaians; 
but Agamemnon rushed on, eager to slay yet 
more. 

Tell me, ye heavenly Muses, who inhabit the 
palaces of Olympos! who first dared to meet the 
man-slaying Agamemnon? It was Iphidamas, son 
of great Antenor, who was reared in rich Thrace, 
the mother of sheep, by his grandfather Kisseus, 
the father of the fair Theano. Kisseus, indeed, tried 
to keep him in his halls, and gave him his beautiful 
daughter in marriage ; but when Iphidamas heard 
of the arrival of the Achaians, he went to Troy by 
land. He it was who met the great Atreides face 
to face. And Atreides hurled his spear, but 
missed; and Iphidamas thrust his spear into the 
girdle of Agamemnon, but the point of the spear 
was turned. Then Agamemnon tore the spear 
from the hand of Iphidamas, and smote him on 
the neck with his sword. And he fell, and slept 
the sleep of death, far from his people and his 
newly wedded wife, for whom he had given a 
hundred oxen, and promised a thousand goats and 
sheep. 

And the eldest son of Antenor, Koén, who saw 
his dear brother fall, covered his eyes for sorrow. 
He stood on one side, and thrust his spear into 
the arm of Atreides, beneath the elbow. Aga- 
memnon shuddered, but still rushed on, and 
wounded Kodn, and cut off his head. But when 
the wound of Agamemnon grew dry, and the 
blood ceased to flow, keen anguish came upon him. 
He mounted his chariot, and ordered his charioteer 
to drive to the hollow ships, being sore stricken at 
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heart. And he cried with a loud voice to the 
Danaoi: ‘“ My friends, great Chiefs of the Argives ! 
do ye save the ships from the fire! For the 
Great Counsellor, Zeus, suffereth me no longer to 
fight the Trojans.” 

And when Hektor saw that Agamemnon had 
left the field, he cried aloud to his followers: ‘Ye 
Trojans, Lykians, and Dardans! the best man of 
the enemy hath departed ; and Zeus hath granted 
me great glory. Therefore, my friends, re- 
member your former valour, and drive the 
single-hooved horses against the Argives, that ye 
may win the greater glory!” Thus spake he, and 
roused their spirit to fight with might and main. 
As when a hunter setteth on his white -teethed 
hounds against a boar or lion, so did mighty Hektor 
set on the high-spirited Trojans against the Danaoi. 
He himself rushed into the fight, like the roaring 
wind, when it stirreth up the purple sea ; and first 
he slew Assaios, then Autonoos, Opites, Opheltios, 
and Dolops, son of Klytios, and Agelaos, Oros, 
and Hipponoos, the stalwart in battle; all these 
Chiefs he slew; then he smote the common herd, 
and scattered them, as the west wind scattereth the 
spray of ocean. 

And now would all the Achaians have fled to 
the hollow ships, and their ruin would have begun, 
had not Odysseus cried to the valiant son of 
Tydeus: “O great Diomedes! how is it that we 
have forgotten our former valour? Come, my 
friend, and stand by me; shameful were it if 


Hektor of the glancing helmet were to burn our 
ehine !??) Then Twdeidee anewered him: 67 will 
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indeed stand my ground, but small will be our 
profit ; for Zeus of the Storm-Cloud loveth to give 
victory to the Trojans, and not to us.” 

Having spoken thus, he struck Thymbraios in 
the breast with his heavy spear, and hurled him 
from his chariot; and Odysseus slew his brave 
companion, Molion; then they rushed on, fierce 
as two wild boars. Having stayed the flight of 
the Achaians, they slew, in one chariot, the two 
sons of Merops, the skilful soothsayer of Perkote, 
who had tried to keep them from the war, but 
they would not obey him. 

Zeus, looking down from Ida, held level 
the scales of the opposing hosts, and made them 
more nearly equal to each other. Hektor, when 
he observed Diomedes and Odysseus making havoc 
of his men, rushed forward, shouting loudly, and 
the Trojans followed him. Diomedes, shuddering 
at the sight, said to Odysseus: “Lo! here 1s 
mighty Hektor, rolling like Ruin upon us; but 
let us stand our ground, and ward off his on- 
slaught.” Thus saying, he hurled his long-shafted 
spear at Hektor’s head ; it struck the top of his 
crest, but the point was turned aside by the three- 
fold helmet, a gift of Phoibos Apollo. Great 
Hektor sprang back, and for the moment was 
stunned; he sank, leaning on one hand, and 
darkness came over his eyes. . 

But Tydeides, looking at the flight of his spear 
beyond, saw it fix itself in the ground, while 
Hektor, recovering his breath, arose and got into 
his chariot, and escaped black fate. Then mighty 


Tvdeides fallawed him macklinece Lows: wal abhnsce 
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ing: “Thou dog! once more hast thou fled from 
death by the help of Phoibos Apollo, the bright 
Archer, to whom thou prayest !” 

But Alexandros (Paris), Lord of the fair Helen, 
leaning against a pillar, aimed an arrow at great 
Diomedes, while he was stripping off the armour 
of Agastrophos ; and the arrow went through the 
right foot of Tydeides, and pinned it to the ground. 
And Paris, sweetly laughing, mocked him: “I 
have hit thee—the dart flew not in vain! I would 
that it had pierced thy belly, and taken thy life 
away.” And brave Diomedes, undismayed, made 
answer : 

“Thou wretched archer! proud of thy bow— 
reviler and slanderer—thou ogler of girls! never 
wouldst thou dare to meet a man, face to face, in 
full armour! ‘Thou hast grazed my foot; but I 
care no more than if a woman, or a feeble boy, had 
struck me; for vain is the arrow of a worthless 
coward.”’ 

Then the far-famed warrior Odysseus came to 
Diomedes, and stood before him, while he pulled 
the sharp arrow from his foot. And he mounted 
his chariot, and ordered the charioteer to take him 
back to the ships; for he was sick at heart. So 
Odysseus was left alone ; not one of the Achaians 
dared to stay with him; and he communed thus 
with his dear soul: ‘Alas for me! what will 
become of me? It is an evil thing to flee; and 
still worse if I am caught here all alone, for Zeus 
hath put to flight all the other Argives. But well I 
know that only cowards fear to fight, but the hero 
stands his ground, whether to kill or to be killed.” 
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Meanwhile, the Trojans gathered round him,» 
like young men and dogs, hunting, round a boar, 
as he whetteth his white tusks, and they await his 
terrible onslaught. And first, Odysseus wounded 
the noble Deiopites in the shoulder; next, he 
slew Thoon, and Ennomos, and Chersidamas; and 
wounded Charops, son of Hippasos, brother of 
noble Sokos. And godlike Sokos came near, to 
help his brother, and spake : ‘“O famous Odysseus, 
unwearied in guile and toil! to-day shalt thou 
either boast a having killed two worthy sons of 
Hippasos, or fall beneath my spear! ”’ 

So saying, he hurled his great spear, and struck 
the round shield of Odysseus ; and the keen spear 
passed through the shield and corslet, and tore the 
flesh upon his ribs; but Athene stopped it from 
piercing his bowels, and he knew that his end was 
not yet come. Then he cried aloud to Sokos: 
‘‘'Wretched man that thou art! black fate is come 
upon thee ; and thou wilt give glory to me, when 
thou fallest beneath my spear, and thy soul goeth 
down to Hades.” 

And Sokos turned to flight; but Odysseus 
drove his spear right through his back, and he 
fell with a mighty crash. 

Then he drew the spear of Sokos from his side, 
and the blood spouted from the wound, and it 
grieved his spirit. The Trojans, when they saw 
him bleeding, thronged close about him. But he 
retreated, and thrice he called aloud to his com- 
panions. And Menelaos heard him, and spake to 
Aias: “O Aias, Zeus-nurtured son of Telamon! 
I hear the shout of the stout-hearted Odysseus, I 
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fear that he is cut off by the Trojans, being alone, 
and is suffering some evil, brave as he is. Let us 
hasten into the throng of battle ; for it is better to 
save him.” 

So saying, he led the way, and they found 
Odysseus close beset by the Trojans, like a wounded 
stag beset by bloodthirsty jackals. He fleeth 
till his blood is spent, and then the jackals tear 
him, in a dense mountain forest; but when the 
god bringeth thither a fierce lion, the jackals flee, 
or the lion rendeth them. In like manner were 
the Trojans gathered round Odysseus, but he held 
them at bay with his strong spear ; and when Alias 
appeared on the ground, bearing his mighty shield 
like a tower, the Trojans fled in terror, in all 
directions ; and warlike Menelaos took Odysseus 
by the hand, and the charioteer drove up the 
horses. 

Of all this, great Hektor knew nothing at all ; 
for he was fighting on the left, near the river 
Skamandros, where the slaughter was greatest. 
And a ceaseless cry arose around wise Nestor and 
the warlike Idomeneus. And Hektor wrought 
terrible havoc with his spear, and dealt dire de- 
struction upon the ranks of the young warriors. 
But the noble Achaians would not have given way, 
had not Alexandros, Lord of the beautiful Helen, 
with a three-barbed arrow from his bow, checked 
Machaon, the son of Asklepios, in his onset, by 
wounding him in the shoulder. 

Then Idomeneus cried to the wise Nestor: ‘“*O 
Nestor, pride of the Achaians! take Machaon 
in thy chariot, and drive him to the ships; 
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for a physician or surgeon is better than other, 
men to cut out arrows, and to apply the healing 
unguents.” And the good Gerenian knight 
mounted his chariot, with Machaon, and lashed 
the willing horses, which sped to the hollow ships, 
where they longed to be. 

And Kebriones, Hektor’s brave charioteer, saw 
the Trojans fleeing on the other side, and said : 
‘© Hektor ! here indeed we face the Danaoi; but 
on the other side of the field I see that Telamonian 
Aias is driving off the Trojans in confusion, both 
men and horses. I know him by the broad shield 
over his shoulders. Let us then drive our chariot 
thither into the thickest of the fight, where the 
battle cry is loud and ceaseless.” 

But now Zeus, from his lofty throne, struck 
terror into the heart of Aias; and he turned his 
sevenfold shield of bull-hide round upon his back, 
and looked fearfully upon the throng before him. 
He turned himself about like a wild beast, slowly 
giving ground ; and as when men and dogs chase 
the tawny lion from the fold, nor suffer him to 
seize the fattest of the herd, so Aias unwillingly 
retreated, sore afraid for the ships of the Achaians. 
And now he would remember his impetuous valour, 
and turn upon the pursuing Trojans; and then, 
again, he would retire before them ; but he stopped 
them from reaching the fleet ships, while their 
spears stuck in his broad shield and in the earth, 
longing to surfeit themselves with his blood. 

When Eurypylos, the illustrious son of Euaimon,. 
saw Aias thus oppressed by the spears and the 
cloud of arrows, he went to his aid. He cast his 
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bright spear at the leader, Apisaon, son of Phausios, 

and slew him. But the archer Alexandros saw Eury- 
pylos stripping this man of his armour, and shot 
an arrow, which hit him in the right thigh. Then 
Eurypylos went back to his comrades, and shouted 
loudly to them: “O ye leaders of the Argives! 
stand here, and defend the son of Telamon, for 
he is sore pressed with darts!’’ Thus spake the 
wounded Eurypylos ; and they closed around him, 
and held up their sloping shields above their heads ; 
and Aias came to meet them; then the opposing 
ranks fought like raging fires. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MeanTIME, the chariot had borne wise Nestor 
and the wounded Machaon out of the battle. And 
Achilles, standing by the stern of his great ship, 
for he was watching the rout of the Argives, saw 
them coming, and called to him Patroklos, his 
chosen friend. Patroklos came out from the tent, 
and asked Achilles: ‘‘ For what reason dost thou 
call me?’ Achilles answered him: “O son of 
Menoitios, my dearest friend! now I think that 
the Achaians will gather round my knees, with 
prayers ; for intolerable stress hath come upon 
them. But go thou, and ask Nestor whom he 1s 
bringing wounded from the battle; his back is 
like that of Machaon, the wise physician ; but I 
could not see his eyes, for the horses sped so 
quickly past.”’ 

Then Patroklos ran past the ships, and came 
to Nestor’s tent. Here the charioteer, Eurymedon, 
had unyoked the horses, and the men were drying 
the sweat from their doublets, standing before the 
breeze onthe shore. Thetwain entered the tent and 
sat down ; and the fair Hekamede, whom Achilles 
had captured in Tenedos, and who had been given 
as a prize to Nestor, set a table, and placed on 
it a bronze vessel, with onions as a relish to the 
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~wine, and sweet honey, and sacred barley. And 
she brought a four-handed cup of embossed gold, 
with golden figures of two doves feeding, which, 
when it was full, most men would hardly lift, but 
old Nestor raised it easily; in this she mixed 
Pramnian wine with grated goat’s milk cheese, and 
white barley. 

When they had quenched their thirst, they dis- 
coursed pleasantly with one another. Patroklos 
stood at the entrance of the tent; and Nestor, 
when he saw him, took him by the hand, and 
bade him sit down. But Patroklos refused, say- 
ing: ‘No time have I, noble old man, for sitting 
down ; for one who is much to be feared hath sent 
me. I come to ask, who is the wounded man 
whom thou bringest home; but I see myself 
that it is Machaon. Now, I will return and tell 
Achilles, for well thou knowest what a terrible man 
he is; for often he blameth even the innocent.” 
Then the Gerenian knight spake again: ‘“ Why 
should Achilles pretend to be sorry for the wounded 
Achaians? Wounded are strong Diomedes, and 
Odysseus, and Agamemnon, and Eurypylos; and 
now I have brought this other, Machaon, wounded 
by an arrow. But Achilles, valiant as he is, hath 
neither care nor pity for the Danaoi. Is he waiting 
till our ships are burnt, and we all lie dead, one 
upon another? Would that J were still in the full 
strength of my youth, as in the war between the 
Pylians and the Eleians !” 

Then old Nestor related some of his own deeds 
of prowess many years before, adding, ‘‘Such a 
man was J. But, O my friend, do thou now 
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remember the command of thy father Menoitios, ‘ 
when he sent thee from Phthia. The goodly 
Odysseus and I were then in the house, and the aged 
Peleus was sacrificing to Zeus. We stood at 
the door, and heard all; but Achilles sprang up, 
brought us in, and seated us on chars. Peleus 
gave counsel to his sux ; and Menoitios, thy father, 
said to thee, Patroklos, at thy parting: ‘ Achilles 
is of loftier lineage thin thou; thou art older, 
but remember that he is far mightier and higher 
in rank.’ Dost thou think of that? But now 
I bid thee speak to Achilles, reasonably and 
gently, and he will perhaps listen to thy words. 
If he is held back by some oracle of a god, or 
if his goddess-mother has brought him some 
message of Zeus, let him, at any rate, send shee 
forth, with the rest of the Myrmidons, and lend 
thee his beautiful armour to wear in the battle, 
so that the Trojans may perhaps take thee for 
Achilles!” 

And Patroklos, being young and of a noble 
spirit, felt his heart stirred by this proposal, hoping 
thereby to earn for himself much glory. He ran 
back past the ships to speak to Achilles; but on 
his way met Eurypylos, limping from his cruel 
wound. Patroklos pitied him, and said: ‘Ah, 
ye wretched Chiefs of the Danaoi! doomed are 
ye to feed the swift dogs of Troy! Tell me, 
Eurypylos, will the Achaians be able to drive 
back noble Hektor? or will they fall beneath his 
spear?” 

Eurypylos answered : “‘ The Danaoi can make 
no defence, but will perish in the midst of their 
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black ships. All the bravest are lying wounded 
in the ships and tents; and the strength of the 
Trojans 1s continually waxing, But do thou 
help me now, and take me to my ship; and 
cut the arrow from my thigh, and lave it with 
warm water, Thou hast learnt the art of medicine 
from Achilles, who was taught by the righteous 
Centaur, Chetron,” 

And Patroklos, though eager to carry the mes- 
sage of Gerentan Nestor to Achilles, would not 
desert the wounded Eurypylos ; but, putting one 
arm round his watst, supported him to the tent. 
Then he cut out the arrow, and washed the wound, 
and laid upon it the root of a bitter herb, which 
soothed his pain; and the wound began to dry, 
and the blood no longer flowed. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Meantime, the Trojans and Achaians had fought 
confusedly about the rampart and the fosse, which 
would not long protect the ships, as they had been 
built in spite of the immortal gods, and no costly 
hecatombs had been offered upon account of them. 
But so long as Hektor lived, and while Achilles 
refrained from battle, and Troy was not yet cap- 
tured and sacked, so long were the wall and fosse 
made by the Danaoi to stand firm on the sea-shore. 

Their destruction was to come in the after-time ; 
but now, the Argives were closely pent behind the 
fosse and wall, in fear of Hektor; for he was 
rushing around, like a furious raging wind. He 
urged his followers to cross the dyke; but their 
horses were afraid, and stood at its edge, loudly 
neighing ; for sharp stakes were fixed 1n its sides and 
bottom, and it was hard to leap over. Polydamas 
therefore advised Hektor to lead the men across on 
foot ; this counsel pleased Hektor, who, in full 
armour, leapt from his chariot, and the other 
Trojan Chiefs did likewi-e. Hektor divided his 
force into five companies; he and Polydamas, 
with Kebriones, commanded the first, which was 
the largest and best; the second was led by 
Paris, Alkathoos, and Agenor; WHelenos and 
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: Deiphobos, sons of Priam, with Asios led the third, 
and Aineias, son of Anchises, with Archelochos 
and Akamas, two sons of Antenor, commanded the 
fourth. Sarpedon, son of Zeus, with Glaukos and 
Asteropaios, led the Lykian allies. The Chiefs all 
went on foot, except Asios, who refused to leave his 
horses and chariot, and drave by the left flank toa 
gate, which the Achaians had left open to receive 
any of their comrades flying from the battle. 

Here Asios and his followers, Ismenos, Orestes, 
Adamas, son of Axios, Thodn, and Oinomaos, 
burst through, thinking to reach the ships. But 
they found their way barred by two of the bravest 
men, even strong Polypoites, son of Peirithoos, 
and Leonteus, peer of baleful Ares. When 
these brave warriors saw the Trojans attacking 
the wall, and the Danaoi crying out and fleeing, 
they sallied forth, and fought in front of the gates 
most fiercely ; while the Danaoi, on the wall, and 
on the strong towers, were hurling down stones, 
which fell in multitude like snow-flakes, upon the 
heads of the assailing Trojans. And Asios, son of 
Hyrtakos, groaned aloud, and uttered harsh com- 
plaints against Zeus. ‘‘O Father Zeus,” he cried : 
“thou surely lovest a lie; for I thought that the 
Achaian heroes could in no way stand against us ; 
but now they are like the swarms of nimble wasps 
or busy bees, which abide at the entrance to their 
hollow nests, and drive away those who come 
near them, defending their offspring.” The two 
Danaian Chiefs, indeed, fought stoutly; Poly- 
poites drave his spear through the helmet of 
Damasos, piercing his head and scattering his brain 
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on the ground; and Leonteus cut down several 
others, even Hippomachus, Antiphates, Menon, 
and Orestes. a 

But the bravest of the young warriors who 
followed Hektor and Polydamas, and were most 
eager to force the wall and burn the ships, were 
stopped by a portent from Zeus, and stood hesi- 
tating at the edge of the fosse. For a mighty 
Eagle appeared on their left hand, high up in the 
air, holding in his claws a monstrous blood-red 
Snake, still struggling. And the Snake writhed, 
and bit the Eagle in the breast, near the neck ; and 
the bird, in sore pain, dropped the Snake among 
the Trojans, and flew away down the wind. And 
the frightened Trojans shuddered, when they saw 
the glossy, shimmering scales of the Snake in the 
midst of them; for they knew that it was an evil 
omen from A‘gis-bearing Zeus. 

Then the prudent Polydamas stood by Hektor, 
and said: “‘OQ Hektor! thou art ever rebuking 
me in the Assembly, though I counsel wisely ; and 
though none may oppose thee in council or in war, 
yet I will speak my mind. Let us not go forward 
and fight at the ships ; for when we were eager to 
cross the moat, this eagle appeared to us on the 
left hand, bearing a monstrous snake, and the 
snake hurt him in the breast; and the eagle did 
not carry it home to his nest. And so we, though 
we break through the wall, shall return in dis- 
order and confusion, leaving many of the Trojans 
behind us.” 

And Hektor of the bright helmet was angry, 
and looked askance at him, and said: ‘If thou 
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speakest seriously, then the deathless gods them- 
selves have disturbed thy wits. Dost thou forget 
the promises of Loud-thundering Zeus, when he 
nodded with his mighty head? For me, I care 
not for birds, long of wing, whether they fly to the 
right, to the rosy-fingered Dawn and the Sun, or 
to the left, to misty darkness. Let us trust 
‘Almighty Zeus, the Father of Gods and Men! 
The Best of Omens is to Fight for our Country! 
Thou needst have no fears ; for if all of us perish, 
thou wilt remain, for thy heart is unwarlike ; but 
mark my words, if thou avoidest the battle, or 
persuadest others to refrain from it, thy blood 
shall flow around my spear.” 

So saying, Hektor led them on, and they fol- 
lowed with a mighty roar. And Loud-thundering 
Zeus sent a blast from Ida, which blew the dust against 
the ships, and damped the courage of the Achaians, 
and gave glory to Hektor and the Trojans. These, 
confiding in the favour of Zeus and in their own 
strength, now attacked the wall and the supports 
of the towers. They dragged down the pinnacles 
and the sheltering parapets, and prized up the 
buttresses ; yet the Achaians did not retreat, but 
tried to close up the breaches with their shields of 
bull-hide, and hurled down darts and stones on the 
Trojans below. 

But the two Aiantes like towers moved incess-~ 
antly along the wall, and spake to the Achaians, 
inspiring courage. The Chiefs they addressed with 
soft words, but others with bitter taunts: ‘*O 
Friends ! °’ they said, “we cannot be all equal in 
war; but now there is work for all, and for men 
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of every degree. Let no man retreat to the ships, | 
or listen to him who suggesteth flight; but go 
forward, and encourage others; and perhaps 
Olympian Zeus will grant us to drive back the foe 
to their city.” 

Thus did these two rouse the spirit of the 
Achaians, and urge them to fight. And as in the 
winter, when Zeus the Counsellor lulleth the 
winds and sendeth forth his snow without ceasing, 
until he hath covered hill and plain, the grassy 
meadows and the rich ploughed lands, and only the 
rolling waves of the sea keep off the snow—so 
flew the stones and darts from the Trojans to 
the Achaians, and from the Achaians to the 
Trojans. 

But never would even glorious Hektor have 
broken through the wall or gates, had not the 
great Counsellor, Zeus, sent forth his noble son, 
Sarpedon, against the Argives, like a lion against 
oxen with crumpled horns. The princely Lykian 
hero carried a round shield of well-hammered 
bronze, on which many bulls-hides were fastened by 
golden studs. Shaking two spears, he sped on 
his way like the lion of the mountains coming 
to attack the sheep and the homestead of the 
shepherds. So did godlike Sarpedon attack the 
wall, and break through the battlements; and he 
spake to Glaukos, son of Hippolochos: ‘* Why 
are the highest honours bestowed on us twain—the 
most honourable seats in the Council, and the 
richest meals and the fullest cups of wine, in 
Lykia ? and why do all men look on ws as gods? 
Why have we large domains on the river 
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Xanthos, with orchards and cornfields? Ought 
we not, therefore, to fight in the front ranks of 
the Lykians, that they may say, ‘Our Kings are 
no inglorious men! they eat, indeed, fat sheep, 
and drink the choicest of honey-sweet wines, but 
they are also men of might, and encounter fierce 
battle, standing in the front rank ?’ O my Friend ! 
if, after this battle, we could be unfading and 
immortal, I would not be foremost in the fight, 
nor urge thee on! But now we are compassed 
about by a thousand forms of death, which no 
mortal can avoid. Come, then, let us go forward, 
and prove whether we shall give glory to our foes, 
or they to us!” 

And Glaukos obeyed his words; and _ these 
twain advanced, leading the strong Lykian host. 
But Menestheus, son of’ Peteos, trembled when he 
saw these warriors coming against his tower, carry- 
ing destruction in their course. He looked along 
the line of the Achaian wall, for some leader who 
might ward off the peril from him; and he saw 
the two Aiantes, greedy of war, and Teukros lately 
come from his tent. But Menestheus could not 
make them hear his voice, so great was the din of 
clashing shields and spears and swords, and the 
noise of closing gates, which were being shut to 
keep out the Trojans. So he sent the herald 
Thodtes, to call Aias, son of Telamon, or still 
better, the twain Alantes, to stave off the impend- 
ing ruin. ‘“ But if the twain,” he said, “‘are too 
much oppressed by war and toil, at least let one of 
them come, the son of Telamon, and with him 
Teukros, the skilful archer.”” And Thodtes ran 
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to the Aiantes, and said: ‘“‘ Menestheus, the son of : 
Peteos, biddeth you go to him, if only for a little 
while, to help him; for the leaders of the Lykians, 
fierce of old in battle, are pressing him very sore.” 
Then Aias, the son of Telamon, with Teukros, 
leaving the son of Oijleus, the Lokrian Alas, at his 
post with Lykomedes, went to the high tower 
where Menestheus and those with him were oppos- 
ing the Lykians, who were already climbing up 
the battlements of the wall. They rushed against 
each other, on each side, like a whirlwind, and 
fought over the wall. Aias killed Epikles with a 
huge jagged stone, which he hurled from above, 
crushing the bones of his head; Teukros, with 
an arrow from his bow, wounded Glaukos in 
the shoulder, who withdrew himself quietly, that 
the enemy might not boast over him ; Sarpedon, 
though much grieved, forgot not the joy of battle. 
Sarpedon hurled his spear at Alkmaon, son of 
Thestor, who fell headlong, his bright armour 
rattling upon him ; and then he seized the battle- 
ment, and with his strong hands tore it down, 
opening a way for the Lykians to follow him. 
But Aias and Teukros met him. Teukros shot 
an arrow at him, which hit the shining baldric 
of his shield; but Zeus warded off the fate of 
death from his dear son ; and when Alias’ spear 
struck his shield, it did not pass through, yet 
Sarpedon was roughly shaken by it and fell back 
a little, hoping still to win much glory. Then, 
running to and fro among his Lykians, he shouted 
to them: “O Lykians, why 1s your impetuous 
valour thus relaxed? It is hard for me, though 
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I be brave, to break through the wall alone and 
lay open a way to the ships. Press on, then, 
close behind me; for better is the work of many 
men than of one man only.” And they, fearing 
his reproaches, pressed more vigorously behind 
their King. 

On the other side, the Argives had once 
more strengthened the battlement, and a terrible 
struggle began; for the gallant Lykians could 
not burst through the wall, nor could the Danaoi 
drive them back. Neither side would give way ; 
and of such as turned aside, many were wounded 
as they left their backs exposed. And asa faithful 
workwoman maketh even her wool and the weight, 
in her scales, and balanceth them, when she would 
earn a poor wage to feed her little children, so 
even were the forces in this battle, until Zeus gave 
still greater glory to Hektor, the son of Priam. 
He now, with a mighty voice, cried aloud: “Up, 
ye horse-taming Trojans! Break through the wall! 
Rush on, and cast divinely kindled fire into the 
ships!’’ They heard him, and rushed straightway 
against the wall, and climbed up to the battlements 
and to the towers. 

Then noble Hektor took up a huge stone, 
thick below but pointed above—a stone such as 
no two of the best men, as they now are, could 
easily raise up with a lever, into a waggon 
—and wielded it alone. And he bare it to 
the high double gate; and, planting himself 
firmly with his legs apart, he struck the gate 
in the middle. And the stone fell inside, by 
reason of its weight, and the locks and hinges 
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gave way, and the mighty portal was burst asunder ! 
The noble Hektor leapt in, with a face like 
sudden darkness, but clothed in his shining mail, 
and holding two spears in his hands. And no one 
but a god could have stopped him, when once he 
was within the walls, for his eyes blazed with 
fire. 


CHAPTER XX 


Tue Loud-thundering Zeus, having brought 
Hektor and the Trojans close to the ships, left 
them to endless toil and strife. He himself 
turned his flaming eyes from Troy to the 
lands of the horse-dealing Thrakians, and the 
Mysians, famous in close fight, and the Hippo- 
molgoi, who drink mares’ milk, and the Abtoi, 
justest of the human race. He no longer re- 
garded holy Troy; for he thought that none 
of the gods would dare to help the Trojans or 
the Danaoti. 

But the wide-ruling Poseidon, the Earth- 
Shaker, kept no careless watch, as he sat on 
the highest crest of woody Samothrake, from 
which he could look over the plain and city 
of Troy, and the ships of the Achaians He 
pitied the Achaians, whom the Trojans were 
slaying, and he was wroth with Zeus for giving 
lory to Hektor. So he went down the rocky 
hill, and it shook, and the woodland trembled 
beneath his footsteps. In four long strides he 
reached his bright golden palace beneath the lake 
in Aigai, in Boiotia, where he ordered his servants 
to yoke his swift bronze-shod horses with golden 
manes. And he himself donned his raiment of 
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gold, and grasped his well-made golden whip, and 
mounted his chariot, and drave over the waves. 
The sea-monsters played around him on all sides, 
for they knew their Lord ; and the waves divided 
gladly, and the axle of the chariot was not wetted 
as the divine horses ran swiftly and bare him on 
towards the ships of the Achaians. 

Now between Tenedos and craggy Imbros, 
there is a vast cave in the depths of the sea. 
There he stayed his chariot, and unyoked the 
horses, and gave them ambrosial food, and tethered 
their feet with golden fetters which cannot be 
broken ; and then he went to the Achaian camp. 

The Trojans, meantime, were following Hektor, 
raging like flame or storm, crying aloud, and hop- 
ing to burn the ships and slay the bravest of the 
Achaians. But Poseidon, Girdler of the Earth, 
came forth from the deep salt sea, in form and 
voice like Kalchas, the famous Seer ; and he spake 
to the twain Aiantes: “ Ye Aiantes, ever eager for 
battle! ye twain can save the Achaians, if ye 
cast off chilly fear and remember your ancient 
valeur. I myself have no dread of the un- 
approachable arms of the Trojans, although they 
have swarmed over your great wall. One thing 
alone I fear: that some evil may befall us from 
Hektor, who rages like a destroying fire, and 
boasts as if he were the son of Zeus. O may 
some god inspire you to hold your ground, 
yourselves, and to make others do so! thus 
would ye drive him back from the ships, even 
though Olympian Zeus roused him to the fight.” 
Then Poseidon struck them both with his wand, 
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and infused great valour into their hearts, and 
made their limbs strong and active; he then 
sped away, like a hawk which swoops from above 
a rock, in chase of some other bird. It was the 
son of Oileus who first knew the god, and said 
to the other Alas, the son of Telamon: ‘ Aias! 
that was not Kalchas, but one of the deathless 
Olympian gods! I knew him by his feet and 
knees, as he turned away. And now [am more 
eager for battle than ever.” And Telamonian 
Aias answered him and said: ‘“ My hands, too, 
are eagerly grasping the spear, and my heart is 
full of wrath, longing to fight; I would gladly 
meet even Hektor himself in single combat.” 

But the limbs of the Achaians were weakened 
and relaxed by their long toil; and their souls 
were sorely grieved by the sight of the Trojans 
climbing over the walls. Gazing upon them, they 
shed big tears, thinking that now they could not 
escape sad death. ‘Then Poseidon, coming among 
them, called to him the heroes Leitos and Peneleos, 
the Boiotians, Thoas the Aitolian, Deipyros, and 
Meriones, and Antilochos, son of Nestor, and 
reproached them with winged words: ‘Shame on 
you, Achaian youths! to you I trusted to save 
the ships. A monstrous and unheard-of thing 
it 1s, that the Trojans come against our walls. 
Hitherto, they fled before us like hinds, weak 
and timid, before wolves; they knew not the 
joy of battle. But now, they are fighting far 
from their city near the hollow ships, through 
the fault of our leader and the slackness of our 
people. It may be that wide-ruling Agamemnon 
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is the cause of all this evil, in that he disgraced * 
the fleet son of silver-footed Thetis. Yet we 
must not, on that account, refrain frei battle. 
If ye were timid weaklings, I wovld not blame 
you for holding back; but the best Chiefs of the 
Achaian host are with you ; therefore I am indeed 
wroth with you. Then let each man feel shame 
in his own heart ; for terrible is the struggle which 
lieth before us.” 

Thus did the great Earth-Shaker, speaking as 
one of themselves, urge on the Achaian Chiefs. 
And they gathered round the two Aiantes, form- 
ing a band that neither the murderous Ares, nor 
Athene, Rouser of the Nation, would despise. 
They were the choicest warriors who stood 
against Hektor, in close array, spear by spear, 
and shield by shield, and helmet by helmet, and 
man by man. So close were they to one another, 
that the horse-hair crests touched as they nodded, 
and their spears crossed each other. And both 
sides had joy in the battle. 

For Hektor also led his Trojans on in close 
order, like a huge stone thrust from the crest of a 
hill by the winter’s flood ; unchecked it rolls, till 
it reacheth the plain, and then it rolls no more. 
So Hektor seemed to be easily winning his way 
through the tents and ships, with much slaughter 
of the Achaians. But when he met the close 
battalion, in which were the two Aiuantes, he was 
checked and driven back. Then he cried aloud: 
“O ye Trojans and Lykians and Dardans, who 
fight at close quarters, stand your ground! for 
the Danaoi will not long resist ; quickly will they 
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flee before my spear, if indeed the King of Gods 
and Men, the Loud-thundering Lord of Olympos, 
hath roused me to fight.” 

Thus he inspired courage afresh into the hearts 
of all. And his brother Deiphobos, son of Priam, 
proudly strode among them, intent on valorous 
deeds. Meriones attacked him, striking the circle 
of his bull’s-hide shield, but did not pierce it, for 
the long shaft snapped at the ring. Deiphobos 
had feared that thrust, but Meriones drew back 
among his comrades, wroth at missing, and at 
losing his spear; he went back to the tents for 
another spear, which he had left there. 

Meanwhile, the others fought at close’ quarters, 
and there was an incessant din of conflict. 
Teukros first slew Imbrios, the son of rich Mentor, 
whose wife, Medesikaste, was a daughter of King 
Priam. Imbrios fell to the ground like a tall ash 
tree, on the crest of a hill, hewn down by the 
bronze axe; and his armour rang with a loud 
sound, as he fell.) Then Hektor aimed a lance at 
Teukros, which missed him, but struck Amphi- 
machos in the breast. When Hektor rushed for- 
ward to strip Amphimachos of his helmet, Atas 
aimed his spear at Hektor ; it did not pierce his 
body, but struck the boss of his shield with such 
tremendous force as to throw him back. Then the 
Athenians, Stichios and goodly Menestheus, bare 
the dead body of Amphimachos from the field ; 
but the two Aiantes raised up that of Imbrios, and 
stripped it of his armour ; and the son of Oileus 
cut off the head, and rolled it like a ball, through 
the throng, till it came to the feet of Hektor. 
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Now, Amphimachos was the grandson of : 
Poseidon, who was exceedingly wroth when he 
saw him slain by Hektor. So the argry god 
urged on the Danaoi stil! more, and prepared 
fresh sorrows for the Trojans. He came to the 
tent of Idomeneus, in the likeness of Thoas, King 
of the Aitolians, and thus addressed him: ‘O 
thou, Counsellor of the Cretans! what hath become 
of the Achaian threats against Troy?” And 
Idomeneus answer.d : ‘‘No man among us is to 
blame; none yield to chilly fear; but it seemeth 
good to mighty Kronion that we should perish 
here, far away from our dear homes. Still do 
thou, O Thoas, as thou wert always staunch and 
true, call on the Achaian warriors to stand firm: 
cry aloud to them all.” 

And Poseidon answered: ‘‘May that man 
never depart from Troy, but lie here to be the 
sport of dogs and birds, who this day shirks the 
battle! Come then, take up thine arms, and we, 
though we are but twain, may gain some advantage. 
For the union of men, going in company together, 
giveth courage even to the timid and the weak.” 

Then the god, Poseidon, went to where was 
the thick of the fighting; while Idomeneus, re- 
turning to his own tent, put on his brilliant 
armour, grasped two heavy spears, and came forth 
again to the battlefield. And as he went he 
met his good comrade Meriones, and said to him: 
‘© dearest of my companions, why hast thou left 
the battle?”” And Meriones answered: “I am 
going to fetch a spear from thy tent, for my own 
I have broken on the shield of proud Deiphobos.”’ 
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‘And Idomeneus, the mighty leader of the Cretans, 

answered : ‘Spears thou wilt find, one or even 
twenty, many of which I have taken from the 
Trojans.” Meriones said to him: “I will not 
forget my ancient valour, but will stand forth 
among the foremost. And I know that though 
the other mail-clad Achaians may forget my 
valorous deeds, thou knowest them well.” 

And the great leader of the Cretans answered 
him: “Well do I know thy valour! For if the 
best men of the Achaians were chosen for an 
ambush, in which the brave man and the coward 
are plainly seen—the colour of the brave man 
never changeth, but that of the coward changeth 
often, and he kneeleth, now on one knee, and now 
on the other, and his heart beateth loudly in his 
breast—if, I say, such a choice were made, no 
one would think lightly of shee! And in battle 
no weapon would strike on the nape of thy neck, 
or on thy back, but in thy breast or thy belly. 
But let us no longer loiter here, talking like 
children; but do thou go and fetch a strong 
spear!’’ And Meriones obeyed his word. 

And even as baleful Ares, and his dear son 
and charioteer, Terror, go forth from Thrace to 
fight the Ephyri or the high-minded Phlegyans, 
so did Idomeneus and Meriones rush to the battle. 
But first Meriones asked: ‘Son of Deukalion ! 
into what part of the throng shall we make our 
charge?” Then Idomeneus answered him: 
‘There are others to direct the centre — the 
twain Aiantes and Teukros the best of archers, 
valiant too at close quarters. They will give 
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great Hektor trouble enough, however keen he . 
be; he will not easily overcome those three, or 
burn the ships, unless Zeus himself serd down 
a burning torch upon them! For the great 
Telamonian Aias would yield to né mortal men 
who eateth of Demeter’s” (Ceres’) ‘corn. Noteven 
to Achilles would he yield in close fight, though 
no one could in swiftness of foot compare with 
him. Wet us then go to the left of the army, 
that we may quickly know whether we shall gain 
glory from our foes, or they from us.” 

And when the Trojans saw Idomeneus, in his 
glorious bright armour—like the blazing fire of 
Hephaistos or the lightning which Zeus shoots from 
Olympos, coming on—they shouted, and pressed to- 
wards him, and the battle was renewed most fiercely. 

Hard-hearted must that man be, who could 
have looked without grief on this fearful strife! 
It was the two mighty gods, Sons of Kronos, 
Loud-thundering Zeus and Poseidon, Girdler of 
the Earth, who were contending here. Zeus 
would give victory to Hektor and the Trojans, 
though he did not wish to destroy the Achaians 
utterly, but only to give glory to the goddess 
Thetis and her mighty son Achilles. Poseidon, 
on the other hand, came secretly forth from the 
hoary sea, and stirred the hearts of the Achaians 
to the battle. ‘These two gods were sons of the 
same crafty Kronos, born in the same place ; but 
Zeus was the elder, and knew more. Therefore, 
Poseidon did not dare to help the Achaians openly ; 
but, in a human form, he ranged through the host 
and cheered them on. 
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Then Idomeneus, though his hair was already 
grey with age, having roused the Danaoi to fight 
again, leapt amongst the Trojans, inspiring great 
terror. And he first slew Othryoneus, of Kabesos, 
who came to Troy to ask Priam for the hand of 
Kassandra, one of the fairest of his daughters. 
He offered no gifts of wooing, but gave a promise 
to Priam that he would drive the Achaians from 
the land of Troy. And Priam consented to give 
her to him; and Othryoneus fought bravely, 
trusting in the promise of the King. But now, 
Idomeneus mocked the dead Othryoneus, saying, 
‘“T congratulate thee, Othryoneus, above all men, 
if thou shalt keep thy word to Priam, who 
promised to give thee his daughter! We, too, 
would give thee the fairest daughter of Aga- 
memnon, from Argos, if thou wouldst help us 
to take the citadel of King Priam.” Then he 
dragged him by the foot, through the throng. 

Asios came up, marching in front of his chariot, 
and minded to cast his spear at Idomeneus ; but 
Idomeneus was too quick for him, and drove dis 
spear right through the neck of Asios, who fell 
backward, like the fall of a mighty oak, or a 
poplar, or a lofty pine. And his charioteer lost 
his head, and did not think to turn away his 
horses; so he too was pierced with a spear by 
Antilochos; then Deiphobos, fearing for his friend, 
drew near, and cast his spear at Idomeneus. But 
Idomeneus crouched beneath his shield, and the 
spear flew over him; it struck Hypsenor, son of 
Hippasos, in the liver, and loosened his knees ; 
and Deiphobos shouted aloud, boasting over him: 
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“ Asios is avenged! and on his way to Hades, 
strong Guardian of the Gate, he will rejoice that 
I have sent him a companion !” 

All the Achaians were grieved ac this boast, 
and especially Antilochos, who covered his dear 
comrade with his shield, and, with the help of 
Mekistos and goodly Alastor, bore him to the 
ships. But Idomeneus relaxed not in his force, 
striving yet to kill more of the ‘Trojans, 
or else himself to pcrish while defending the 
Achaians. Then fell the hero Alkathoos, son- 
in-law of Anchises, having married his eldest 
daughter Hippodameia, whom her father and 
her lady mother loved exceedingly, for she sur- 
passed all other maidens in bcauty, skill, and 
wisdom. Now Poseidon helped Idomeneus to 
conquer him, by blinding his bright eyes and 
binding his strong limbs; and Idomeneus, with 
his spear, rent the coat of mail worn by Alkathoos, 
and pierced his heart. Then Idomeneus cried 
out in triumph to Deiphobos and _ said: 
‘Now stand up thyself against me, that thou 
mayest learn what sort of man I am; for I am 
the son of Deukalion, the son of Minos, the 
son of Zeus !”’ 

And Deiphobos hesitated, whether to meet 
Idomeneus alone, or summon to his aid another 
great-hearted Trojan. And he thought it better 
to fetch Aineias, whom he found by himself, 
behind the crowd, for he was angry with Priam, 
because Priam did not give him the honour that 
was his due. . And Deiphobos spake to Aineias : 
“QO great Counsellor of the Trojans! come and 
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succour thy sister’s husband, if thou carest at all 
for thy kinsman Alkathoos, who was kind to thee 
when thou wert a child! For now Idomeneus 
hath spoiled him of his arms.” 

And the spirit of Aineias was roused, and he 
went to seek Idomeneus. But Idomeneus was not 
dismayed ; he stood firm, giving no ground, await- 
ing the attack, while he called on his friends, 
Askalaphos and Aphareus, Meriones and Anti- 
lochos, with winged words: ‘‘Come and help 
me; for I am alone, and I greatly fear the 
onset of swift-footed Aineias; for he is in the 
flower of youth, which is the greatest helper.” 
Thus spake he; and they all, with one accord, 
came to him and stood with their bucklers close 
together. 

On the other side, Aineias called on his com- 
rades, Deiphobos, and Paris, and noble Agenor, 
great Chiefs of the Trojans. They rushed against 
each other, with their long spears, quite close to 
Alkathoos; but the twain opposing heroes, Aineias 
and Idomeneus, above all the rest, strove to pierce 
one another’s flesh. Aineias cast first at Idomeneus, 
who carefully watched him and avoided the spear, 
and it fell quivering into the ground. But that 
which Idomeneus threw, missing Aineias, hit 
Oinomaios in the belly, breaking through his 
corslet ; and he fell, clutching the dust with his 
hand. Then Idomeneus drew forth his long spear 
from the body, but could not spoil Oinomaios of 
his beautiful armour, because he was hard pressed 
by the darts of the Trojans; and, on account of 
his age, his feet no longer served him in a charge 
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or in retreat; but in close combat he could still 
hold off the ruthless day of doom. As he slowly 
left the field, Deiphobos, who cherished a bitter 
hatred against Idomeneus, cast a spear at him, 
which missed him, but struck Askalaphos, a son 
of Enyalios (Ares), in the shoulder, and he fell 
in the dust. 

The loud-voiced God of War, Ares, knew not 
that his son had fallen; for he was lying on a 
peak of Olympos, under the clouds, detained there 
by Zcus, who also kept the other Immortals from 
the battle. 

Then Deiphobos tore off the helmet of 
Askalaphos; but Meriones struck the arm of 
Deiphobos, and the bright casque fell clanging to 
the ground; and they led him from the din of war. 
Godlike Aineias struck Aphareus in the throat, 
and death, the destroyer, overwhelmed him. 
Antilochos spied out Thodn, and aimed at him, 
and cut the artery of his neck, as he turned away ; 
and he fell, stretching out his hands to his dear 
comrades. And while Antilochos was stripping 
him of his armour, the Trojans gathered round 
him, and struck his broad shield; but they could 
not pierce his flesh, for the great Earth-Shaker 
protected the son of Nestor on every side. And 
as Antilochos was slowly making his way through 
the crowd of foes, Adamas, the son of the slain 
Asios, struck the middle of his shield with his 
bronze spear ; but again Poseidon warded off the 
shaft from the life of Antilochos. And Adamas 
fell back among his comrades; but Meriones, the 
Achaian, followed, and wounded him in the belly, 
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near the navel, where a wound is most destructive 
to miserable mortals. 

And Helenos, son of Priam, smote Deipyros 
on the forehead with a great Thrakian sword, and 
his helmet rolled on the ground; one of the 
Achaians picked it up; but darkness veiled the 
eyes of Deipyros. Then, when Menelaos Atreides 
saw him fall, he turned upon Prince Helenos, 
shaking his huge spear; while Helenos fitted a 
keen arrow to the string of his polished bow, and 
discharged it at Menelaos; but it glanced off from 
his corslet, and pierced not to his flesh. Then 
Atreides of the loud war-cry aimed his spear at 
Helenos, and sent its point right through his hand, 
which held the polished bow. Helenos drew back 
among his comrades; and the high-minded Agenor 
drew out the spear, and dressed the wound of 
his hand with twisted sheep’s wool. And 
Peisandros rushed at Menelaos, and struck his 
shield; but the point was turned and broke tn 
the iron socket. Then the twain fought hand in 
hand; Menelaos with his silver-studded sword, 
and Peisandros with an axe. Peisandros struck 
the horse-hair crest of Menelaos; but Menelaos 
struck the other on the forehead, above the nose, 
and crushed his bones; and his eyes fell bleeding 
to the ground. 

Menelaos stood over him, exulting: ‘“‘O ye 
Trojans, ever covetous of war, ye too shall suffer 
loss and shame, which ye inflicted on me—ye base 
dogs—having no fear of Loud-thundering Zeus, 
the Protector of Guests! O ye who, unprovoked, 
carried off my lawful wife, and much wealth of 
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mine, i0w ye strive to burn our hollow ships, 
and slay the Achaian heroes. O Father Zeus! 
how greatly dost thou love violent men, even 
these wicked Trojans, who can never ave enough 
of war!” Then he spoiled Peisandros of hrs 
blood-stained arms, and gave them to his com- 
rades, and himself went again into the thick of the 
fight. 

wee Harpalion, the Paphlagonian, rushed on 
Menelaos, and smote the middle of his shield, 
but pierced him not with his spear, and fell back ; 
then Meriones shot him, through the buttock and 
the bladder, and Harpalion sat down among his 
friends, and breathed out his spirit. 

Now Hektor, favourite of Zeus, knew nothing 
of the defeat of the Trojans on the left of the 
ships ; or how Poseidon, the great Girdler of the 
Earth, had encouraged and deiended the Achaians. 
He himself remained within the walls and the gate, 
as he had leapt in, where the wall was lowest ; 
there he broke the close ranks of the Achaians. 
Here were the ships of Aias and Protesilaos, drawn 
up on the strand of the loud-resounding sea; and 
here the battle of the heroes was the hottest. 
Here the Boiotians, the tunic-trailing Ionians, and 
the Phthiotes and noble Epeians, strove in vain to 
stay the onset of noble Hektor, who came on like 
a flame of fire. Among the Achaians were the 
best of the Athenians, even Menestheus, Pheidon, 
Stichios, brave Bias, Medon, son of Aias Oileus, 
and Podarkes, a stalwart warrior. Aias, the son 
of Ojileus, never left the side of his brother the 
Telamonian Aias, not even a little way; but, as 
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two dark-red oxen strain at the plough, while 
much sweat breaketh out round their horns, so stood 
the twain Aiantes side by side. Now many of his 
noble comrades followed the Telamonian, and bare 
his shield when he was fordone with labour ; but 
the Lokrians followed him not, for they were 
not steady at close quarters; they had no bronze 
helmets, or round shields, or ashen spears, but only 
bows and slings of well-twisted wool, with which 
they assailed the lines of the Trojans. And the 
Trojans forgot the joy of battle, for the thick- 
flying arrows and stones utterly confounded them. 
They were disheartened, and would have with- 
drawn from the battle to windy Ilios, had not 
the wise Polydamas spoken winged words to 
Hektor : 

“O Hektor! thou dost not willingly listen to 
the counsel of others; and because the gods have 
made thee pre-eminent in deeds of war, thou 
wishest to excel in counsel also. But thou canst 
not do everything; I will therefore say what is 
in my heart. The high-hearted Trojans, having 
thrown down the wall, are now dispersed among 
the ships, and are fighting, but they are few against 
many ; therefore call to thee all the bravest of the 
Chiefs and withdraw.” 

So spake he ; and his prudent counsel pleased 
the noble Hektor, who leapt from his chariot to 
the ground, in full armour, and spake in answer 
to Polydamas: ‘‘ Do thou stay here, with the best 
men of the Trojans; but I will go and face the 
war again, and will presently return, when I have 
given my strict orders.” So he set forth, in 
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appearance like a snow-capped mountain, and, 
with loud cries, passed through the Trojan lines ; 
all who heard his voice hastened to Polydamas, the 
manly son of Panthods. 

Then Hektor hastened on to find Detphobos and 
the Prince Helenos, and Asios, son of Hyrtakos, 
and the others; but he found them not all un- 
injured ; for some lay dead among the ships, slain 
by the Argives ; and many within the walls were 
wounded. But to the left of the grievous battle, 
he soon found goodly Alexandros, Lord of the 
fair-haired Helen. And Hektor, in his sore grief 
at the sight of his dead companions, addressed 
Paris with opprobrious words: 

“Thou evil Paris, fair to look upon, base 
deceiver of women! where, I pray, are Deiphobos 
and Helenos and Adamas? and where 1s the brave 
Othryoneus? Now Ilios hath perished, and our 
destruction is near !”’ 

Alexandros answered him: ‘‘ Hektor, since 
thou choosest to blame me, who am blameless, 
another day I might well abstain from battle ; but 
my mother did not bear me altogether a coward. 
Ever since thou didst summon thy comrades to the 
fight amongst the ships, we have remained cease- 
lessly warring with the Danaoi. Some of those about 
whom thou askest are dead; but Deiphobos and 
strong Helenos are only wounded by the spear ; 
for the Son of Kronos saved them from sad death. 
But do thou lead on, and we will follow thee, so 
far as we have strength; for no man can fight 
beyond his strength.” 

So these twain went forth together, where the 
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battle was hottest. There they found Kebriones, 
and godlike Polydamas, and Phalkes, and Orthaios, 
and noble Polyphetes, and Palmys, and Askanios, 
and Morys; the last of these had come out of the 
rich land of Askania, in Mysia, on the morn before, 
whom Zeus now urged to fight. And they rushed 
on like the violent winds, which sweep over the 
earth and with loud roaring mingle with the salt 
sea, and raise the swelling waves, arched and white 
with foam. And the glorious Hektor led them, 
always in the front, charging the ranks of the 
Achaians ; but he could not daunt their courage. 
Aias, striding forward, was the first to challenge 
him, with taunting words: ‘‘O my good Sir! why 
dost thou vainly try to frighten the Argives? We 
are not unskilled in war, though we are vanquished 
by the terrible wrath of Zeus. Thou hopest, no 
doubt, to burn our ships ; but we too have hands, 
to defend ourselves. Soon shall thy proud city 
fall beneath our arms ; soon shalt thou thyself, as 
thou fleest, pray to Zeus and all the gods, that thy 
fair-maned horses, swifter than the falcon’s wing, 
may bear thee to the city!” 

While Aias was yet speaking, a high-soaring 
eagle flew on the right hand, and the Achaians 
marked it, and shouted with joy at the happy 
omen. But Hektor answered him: ‘“‘ Thou clumsy 
braggart! what words have passed the hedge of 
thy teeth? Would that I were as sure that 
Zeus was my father and Hera my mother, as I 
am that this day shall bring utter ruin to the 
Argives! And thou too shalt be slain, if thou 
hast the courage to await my strong spear, and 
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thou shalt feast the dogs of Troy with thy white 
flesh.” So speaking, Hektor led the way, and the 
Trojans with loud shouts followed him. 

The Argives, mindful of their impetuous valour, 
awaited the charge of the best of the Trojans ; and 
the din of battle rose through the upper air, to 
the bright glories of Zeus. 

But Nestor, in his tent, even over his wine, 
heard the battle-crier, and spake winged words to 
Machaon, the son of .isklepios (A%sculapius), the 
God of Medicine: ‘*‘ What thinkest thou, O noble 
Machaon, that we ought to do? for the shouts ot 
the warriors at the ships grow louder and louder. 
But sit thou at the glowing wine, till the fair-haired 
Hekamede prepare a warm bath for thee, and wash 
thy wounds; and I will go forth, and learn the 
truth.” And he took the bright bronze shield of 
his son, horse-taming Thrasymedes, and a strong 
spear, and strode out of the tent, and cried: “O 
shame! the high-spirited Trojans are driving the 
Achaians before them!” And the old man 
pondered in his heart, this way and that, whether 
to rush into the ranks of the horse-loving Danaoi, 
or to follow Agamemnon ; and it seemed to him 
best to go to the wide-ruling Atreides. 

And on his way, Nestor met the heaven-born 
Chiefs who had been wounded: even Tydeides, 
Odysseus, and Agamemnon. The Kings came on 
together, leaning on their spears, and surveying 
the battle ; and sore were their hearts within their 
breasts. And the mighty Agamemnon addressed 
him: *O son of Neleus, pride of the Achaians! 
why hast thou left the baneful war? Greatly I fear 
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that Hektor will fulfil his boast, that he would 
never return to Troy until he had burnt our ships 
and slain our men. Woe is me for the well- 
greaved Achaians! for not Achilles alone, but 
others, are wroth with me, and have no mind to 
fight.” 

And Gerenian Nestor answered him and said : 
‘© All these things have happened, and Loud- 
thundering Zeus himself cannot undo the past. 
The wall, in which we trusted, is thrown down; 
and the Achaians are pressed on every side, 
routed and slain. Let us then take counsel; but 
they that are wounded can in nowise engage in 
battle.”’ 

Then Agamemnon, King of men, answered him 
again: “OQ Nestor! since the battle is being 
waged at the rearmost ships, and the trench and 
the wall have been overpassed, what hope is left 
us? For I see that it is the will of Zeus that the 
Argives perish ingloriously, far away from Argos. 
I knew it, even when he aided us ; but now he is 
giving great glory to the Trojans. Come, then, 
let us all agree. Let us launch the ships of the 
first line, near the divine salt sea, and moor them, 
till the sacred Night cometh; and then, if the 
Trojans abstain from battle, we may drag down 
the rest of the ships, and escape from this shore.” 

But Odysseus, the man of many wiles, looking 
scornfully at him, spake: “O Atreides, evil 
counsellor! what a word hath passed the barrier 
of thy lips! Thou oughtest to lead a coward 
army, and not ws, to whom Zeus hath allotted to 
wind the skein of toilsome war until every man of 
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us has perished. Dost thou really wish us to 
leave the wide-streeted city of Troy, on account 
of which we have endured such toil and sorrow ?””’ 

Then Agamemnon, King of men, replied : 
“Odysseus, thou hast touched me nearly by thy 
bitter words. And now, I do not command the 
Achaians to launch their swift ships on the hoary 
sea— against their will! But perhaps there 1s 
some one here who will give a better counsel than 
mine. Be he young or old, it will be welcome !”’ 

And Diomedes, good at the battle-cry, rose 
and spake: ‘‘ That man is near at hand, not long 
to seek, if ye will listen to me, and not be offended 
by my youth. I too am descended from a noble 
sire, even Tydeus, who sleepeth beneath a mound 
of earth in Thebes. Therefore, ye cannot say that 
I am, by birth, a weakling or a coward, and so 
despise my counsel. Let us go down to the battle, 
wounded though we are; and keep beyond the 
range of the arrows; and spur on those who, in 
their anger, hold themselves aloof from the war 
and will not fight.” 

They all readily obeyed this advice, and fol- 
lowed the wide-ruling Agamemnon to the battle- 
field. 

Now, the far-famed Earth-Shaker, the god 
Poseidon, was still on the watch among them, and 
went with them, in the guise of an aged man ; and 
he took Agamemnon by tke right hand, and spake 
to him winged words: ‘“ Atreides! now, me- 
thinks, the savage heart of Achilles 1s full of joy, 
when he seeth the rout and slaughter of the 
Achaians! May he likewise perish, and may the 
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gods destroy him!’’ So spake the mighty 
Girdler of the Earth, and shouted as loud as the 
united cry of nine or ten thousand men; and he 
put fresh strength and courage into the hearts of 
the Achaians. 


CHAPTER XxXJ 


We may easily guess how grieved and angry that 
mighty goddess, the white-armed Hera, was 
when she saw her beloved Achaians routed and 
slain by the Trojans. She sat on the topmost 
peak of Olympos, and saw her husband, Almighty 
Zeus, sitting on the highest ridge of many-rilled 
Ida; and she hated him in her inmost heart. 
Then the ox-eyed Queen considered in her mind, 
how she might beguile her Lord, the AXgis-bearing 
Zeus. This seemed to her the best plan: to 
dress and adorn herself, and to fare to Ida, and 
soothe him with fair soft words, and close his 
crafty eyes in sleep. So she went to her bower, 
which her dear son Hephaistos had made for her in 
the palace of the gods ; and she fastened the doors 
with a cunning bolt, which no other god could 
draw. ‘There she bathed her, and anointed her 
with soft ambrosial oil, which, when shaken even 
a little, sent a fragrant odour through earth and 
heaven. ‘Then she plaited her beautiful hair ; and 
clad herself with a sweet-smelling robe, which 
Athene had made for her, and fastened it on her 
breast with golden clasps. She girt her with a 
girdle of a hundred golden tassels, and put ear- 
rings, of three glittering drops, in her pierced ears. 
181 
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Over her face she spread a new veil, brilliant as 
the sunshine, and bound her beautiful sandals on 
her shining feet. She then called Aphrodite, the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty, away from the other 
gods and said to her : 

“Dear Daughter of Zeus! wilt thou now grant 
my request ? or wilt thou refuse, because I help 
the Danaoi, whilst thou lovest the Trojans?” 

The beautiful goddess Aphrodite answered : 
““Q Goddess and Queen, Daughter of Kronos! 
tell me thy wish, that I may fulfil it, if I can!”’ 

Then the crafty Hera spake deceitful words 
and said: ‘“ Give me now Love and Grace, where- 
with thou dost vanquish gods and men; for I 
am going to the farthest bourne of the bountiful 
Earth, the grain-giver, and to Okeanos, Father of 
the Gods, and Mother Tethys, who brought me 
up in their halls. Now I go to loose their quarrels ; 
for they avoid each other, since wrath has entered 
their hearts.”’ 

And laughter-loving Aphrodite answered her : 
“It were not right to refuse thee anything ; for 
thou art the wife of Zeus, the Great Ruler of the 
Gods.” Then she took off her embroidered 
girdle, wherein are all her magic charms, Love, 
and Sweet Converse, that stealeth away the 
wisdom, even of the wise. ‘‘ Hide this girdle of 
grace in thy bosom,’ she said, “and thou shalt 
accomplish all that thou desirest.” 

Then Aphrodite went into the palace, and Hera 
rushed down from Olympos, over Pieria and lovely 
Emathia, and over the highest peaks of the snowy 
hills of Thrace; nor did she touch the ground, 
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ever so lightly. From Athos she crossed the 
raging sea, and came to Lemnos, to the city of 
godlike Thoas. And she sought out Hypnos 
(Sleep), the brother of Death; and took him by 
the hand, and called him by his name : 

““Q Sleep, who rulest over gods and men! 
obey me now, and I will ever be grateful. I will 
that thou close the bright eyes of Zeus in ambrosial 
slumber. And I will give thee the fairest gifts : 
a golden throne, the work of mine own son, the 
lame Hephaistos ; and a footstool for thy shining 
feet, to use when thou farest to a banquet.” 

Then sweet Sleep answered and said: “O 
Queen and Goddess! any other god I could 
easily lull to sleep, even Okeanos, the father of 
them all ; but I dare not go near Zeus, unless he 
himself commanded me. For once, at thy request, 
when thou didst drive his great son, Herakles, as 
he was returning from the sack of Troy, far away 
from his friends, I did lull to slumber the great 
fégis-bearing Zeus, by my gentle power. But 
he, when he awoke, was furiously angry; and 
hurled all the gods about, this way and that; and 
would have cast me into the Deep, if Night, that 
subdueth both gods and men, had not saved 
me. To her I prayed, and Zeus ceased from pur- 
suing me; for even he dared not offend swift 
Night.” 

Then the ox-eyed Queen offered a still more 
precious bribe. ‘“ Come now,”’ she said, ‘‘ fulfil my 
wish ; and I will give thee one of the fairest of 
the Graces, for whom thou hast longed all thy life, 
to be thine own wedded wife.” 
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And Sleep was glad, but cautious: ‘‘Swear to 
me, then,”’ he said, ‘‘ by the sacred inviolable water 
of the Styx ; and lay one hand on Earth, the grain- 
giver, and the other on the bright sparkling Sea, 
and let all the gods of the Lower World bear 
witness, that thou wilt, in good sooth, give me 
Pasithea, whom I have longed for all my life!” 

And the white-armed goddess, ox-eyed Hera, 
called on all the gods, by name, who dwell below 
Tartaros, even the huge Titans; and sware the 
irrevocable oath. 

Then these twain, Hera and Hypnos, left 
the isles of Lemnos and Imbros, veiled in 
cloud, and quickly came to many-streamed Ida, 
the mother of wild beasts, and to Lekton, where 
they left the sea and journeyed high over the dry 
land ; and the tall forest trees waved beneath their 
feet. There Hypnos halted, fearing to meet the 
eye of Zeus; and he settled on the loftiest pine, 
on the hill of Ida, in the form of the bird which 
the gods call ‘chalkis,” and men, “ kymindis”’ 
(“‘night-jar,” a kind of swift, or the “night- 
hawk’’). But Hera went to the top of Gargaros, 
the highest crest of Ida; and Zeus, the Cloud- 
Gatherer, saw her. And he greatly admired her 
beauty and grace, girdled as she was with the zone 
of Aphrodite. He saw the splendid dress in which 
she had arrayed herself; and he addressed her 
kindly, and asked wherefore she had come from 
Olympos. 

And guileful Hera told him the same false 
story with which she had cheated Aphrodite. And 
Hera flattered him, and cajoled him ; and Hypnos 
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came near, and closed his all-seeing eyes in a deep 
sleep. 

Then Hypnos went straight to the Achaian 
camp and spake winged words to the great Earth- 
Shaker: ‘“ Now then, Poseidon! help the Danaoi! 
for I have shed sweet slumber over the eyes of 
Zeus.” 

And Poseidon, when he heard it, rushed to the 
front of the Achaian host, and shouted aloud: 
“QO ye Argives, will ye yield again to great 
Hektor, who threateneth to burn your ships ; since 
Achilles, in his anger, remaineth in his tent ?”’ 

He spake, and the wounded Chiefs, even 
Tydeides, Odysseus, and Agamemnon, marshalled 
the host. Then the Earth-Shaker led them, 
with a sharp sword, like the lightning, in his 
hand. The Trojans, on the other side, were 
set in array by glorious Hektor. And then a 
fierce fight began, between dark-haired Poseidon 
with the Achaians, and Hektor with his Trojans, 
as they rushed upon each other with loud shouts. 
The waves of the sea, raised by the harsh north 
wind, or the roar of blazing fire burning the 
forest on the mountain, are not so loud as the 
terrible cries of Trojans and Achaians, as they 
clashed together. 

And noble Hektor first cast his spear at 
mighty Aias, and struck him where the belt of 
his shield and the belt of his sword crossed one 
another ; but these guarded his tender flesh. So 
Hektor retreated among his followers, angry at 
heart that he had missed. But as he was retiring, 
A1as hurled a huge stone at him, and made him 
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spin round like a top. And he fell, as an oak 
falls, struck by the dread bolt of Zeus, to the 
terror of those who stand by and behold it. So 
fell the mighty Hektor, and his armour rang 
upon him; then the Achaians, with loud shouts of 
triumph, tried to drag him away. But Polydamas 
and Aineias and Agenor, and the Lykians, Sar- 
pedon and Glaukos, ran up, and covered him with 
their shields. ‘Then his comrades bore him to his 
well-built chariot ; and the charioteer drave him, 
deeply moaning, towards the city. They stayed 
by the eddying river Xanthos, the son of im- 
mortal Zeus; and poured water over Hektor. 
And he recovered his breath, opened his eyes, and 
sat upon his heels; but he vomited black blood 
and sank again to the ground, and darkness veiled 
his eyes. 

The Argives, when they saw noble Hektor 
borne away from the field, rushed forward still 
more eagerly. Alias, the son of Oileus, leapt 
upon Satnios, son of Enops and a beautiful Naiad 
nymph, and wounded him in the side. The 
spear-bearing Polydamas came to the aid of 
Satnios, and sent his spear through the shoulder 
of Prothoenor, son of Areilykos; he fell in 
the ‘dust, and Polydamas boasted over him, 
crying, “Once more, my spear hath not flown 
in vain!” 

The Achaians were wroth to hear this boast ; 
especially the Telamonian Alas, for Prothoenor 
fell close by his side. Aias hurled his long spear 
at Polydamas; but it missed him, and smote 
Archilochos, son of Antenor, between the head 
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and neck. Many others fell on both sides in the 
dire struggle. | 

Now, when the Trojans had fled across the 
palisade at the trench, and were driven back to 
their chariots in confusion, Zeus awoke. He saw 
the Trojans in full flight, and the Achaians pur- 
suing, and among them Poseidon, the great Ruler 
of the Sea. He saw brave Hektor stretched on 
the plain, gasping and vomiting much blood, and 
wandering in his mind. And Zeus ,pitied him. 
Then, looking darkly at Hera, he spake in 
wrath: ‘“‘ This is ‘ky work; by thy wicked wiles, 
thou hast made the noble Hektor cease from 
fighting. I know not whether I will not beat 
thee soundly for thy cruel treachery. Hast thou 
forgotten, how once thou wert hung up from 
heaven, with two heavy anvils at thy feet, and 
with golden fetters round them which no one could 
break ? There thou didst hang, amid the clouds ; 
and though the gods were angry with me, they 
could not loose thy bonds! For, whomsoever I 
will, I seize, and hurl him fainting to the earth! 
Remember these things; and cease from thy 
wiles ; for they will not profit thee at all.”’ 

Thus spake Almighty Zeus ; and the ox-eyed 
Hera, Queen of Heaven, trembled at his words. 
She answered him: “I swear by Mother Earth, 
and by the High Heaven, and by the down- 
rushing water of the Styx, and by thine own 
sacred Head—that not by my will doth the Earth- 
Shaker bring ‘distress on the Trojans! It is his 
own soul that impelleth him; for he pitied the 
Achaians, when he saw them routed at the ships. 
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But I will advise him, O thou Great Lord of the 
Storm-Cloud ! to follow wherever thou leadest.” 

Then the great Father of Gods and Men smiled, 
and spake to her winged words: “O ox-eyed 
Queen !”” he said, “if thou wouldst continue to be 
of the same mind with me, then would Poseidon, 
however reluctantly, turn his thoughts to agree 
with thine and mine. If thou art really speaking 
sooth, go and call Iris, and send her to Poseidon, 
that she may order him to leave the war and go 
to his own home. And let Phoibos Apollo of the 
Silver Bow breathe fresh strength into Hektor, 
and ease him of his pains, so that he may drive 
the Achaians back again.” 

Thus spake the Loud-Thunderer; and the 
white-armed goddess Hera hastened to obey 
him. She rushed swiftly down the hill of Ida, 
and went up to steep Olympos, and mingled with 
the other gods in the palace of Zeus. When 
they saw her, they all rose to welcome her, and 
held out their goblets of wine. Hera took the 
cup of fair-cheeked Themis, who ran to meet her, 
and spake thus to her: ‘“ Hera! wherefore art 
thou come with looks distraught? Surely, the 
Son of Kronos, thine own husband, hath terrified 
thee !”’ 

And Hera answered her: ‘Thou knowest, O 
Goddess Themis, how haughty and unyielding he 
is. But do thou prepare the banquet for the 
gods, and thou and the other immortals shall 
learn the evil purposes of Zeus. They will not, 
methinks, equally please the minds of gods, or 
of mortals.” 
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The gods were heavy at heart, when they 
heard her words; and Hera smiled, indeed, with 
her lips, but a gloomy frown darkened her fore- 
head; and wrathfully she spake again : 

‘Foolish are we«to be wroth with Zeus! 
Vainly should we try to turn him from his will! 
He sits alone, and careth not, for he knoweth 
that he is, by far, the first of all the gods in 
strength and power. On Ares chiefly hath the 
blow fallen ; for his son, Askalaphos, to him the 
dearest of men, hath fallen in battle.” 

Then Ares smote his strong thighs with his 
hands, and said: ‘‘ Blame me not, ye who dwell 
upon Olympos! if I go to the ships to avenge my 
son, even though Zeus should strike me with his 
bolt, and send me to lie among dead men in dust 
and blood.” 

Thus speaking, he ordered his sons, ®oes 
(Fear) and Actos (Terror) to yoke his horses ; 
and himself donned his bright armour. Then 
would the strife between Zeus and the other gods 
have become still greater and more grievous, had 
not Athene leapt from her lofty throne, and taken 
from Ares his helmet and his shield and his spear, 
and reproved him sharply: ‘Ares! crazy and 
mad art thou, and utterly void of reason! Hast 
thou no ears to hear, what the white-armed 
goddess Hera saith, who hath even now come 
from Olympian Zeus? Wilt thou fulfil thine evil 
destiny, and be driven back to Olympos, and bring 
disasters and confusions with thee to all the gods? 
O Ares! cease from thy wrath; as for thy 
son, many a better man than he hath fallen, and 
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will fall.” Thus spake the wise Athene, and 
forced the impetuous Ares back to his seat. 

And Hera then called out Apollo and Iris from 
the hall} and spake to them: “Zeus summoneth 
you in all haste to Ida; there look ye on his face, 
and obey his commands, whatever they may be.” 
And the twain, Apollo and Iris, flew to the many- 
rilled Ida, the nurse of wild beasts, and 
found All-seeing Zeus, sitting on the topmost 
peak of Gargaros. They stood before Almighty 
Zeus ; and he was pleased that they had obeyed 
the voice of Hera. He spake winged words to 
Iris: ‘Go to the King Poseidon, and tell him all ; 
and order him to cease from battle. But if he 
will not obey, let him consider how he can await 
my coming against him; for I am far mightier 
than he, and elder born.” 

So spake he; and Iris, of the winged feet, 
rushed down from Ida to holy Troy, swift as the 
snow or hail, driven by the north wind, which 
fleets from the clouds of heaven. And she spake 
to Poseidon: ‘“O dark-haired Earth-Shaker! I 
bring a message from Atgis~bearing Zeus. He 
biddeth thee cease from war and depart.”’ 

Then great Poseidon, Ruler of the Sea, in his 
wrath answered her: ‘Mighty as he is, yet he 
hath spoken too arrogantly to me, who am his 
equal in the glory of descent. We three, Zeus, 
Hades, and I, are sons of Kronos and Rhea; and 
we three drew lots: Hades drew the gloomy 
realm of Darkness ; Zeus, the wide Heaven; and 
I, the hoary Sea.”’ 

T'- -aaewewad him + “QO Girdler of the Earth ! 
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dost thou really wish that I should carry back 
this harsh and violent message to great Zeus?” 

And Poseidon then said: ‘‘O Goddess, well 
hast thou spoken : an excellent thing it is, when a 
messenger is of a prudent mind. Yet it is a 
grievous thing, for one who is his peer, to bear 
his reproach.” So speaking, the great Earth- 
Shaker retired from the battlefield, and plunged 
into the deep ; and the Achaians missed him sadly. 

Then the great Cloud-Gatherer said to Apollo : 
‘“Go, dear Phoibos, to great Hektor; for the 
Girdler of the World, Poseidon, fearing my wrath, 
is gone to the shining sea. But take my tasselled 
epis, and frighten therewith the Achaian heroes. 
And take good care of glorious Hektor; and 
rouse his wrath, till he drive the Achaians in 
flight to their hollow ships, on the shore of the 
Hellespont.” 

And the Archer God heard the words of the 
Great Father, and obeyed. He shot down from 
Ida, like a falcon, that is the swiftest of all the 
birds, the destroyer of doves. And he found 
noble Hektor sitting up; he knew, now, his 
comrades who surrounded him, for he had gotten 
back his breath and life again. And Apollo spake 
to him: “Be of good courage! for the Son of 
Kronos hath sent thee an ally, from Ida, to defend 
thee : even Phoibos Apollo of the Golden Sword. 
Come now, order thy charioteer to drive thee to 
the hollow ships; and I will smooth the way, and 
drive the Achaian heroes into flight.”” Then he 
breathed great strength into glorious Hektor ; 
and as a well-fed horse breaketh his tether and 
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Argos, have burnt for thee the fat of bulls 
or sheep—save us, Olympian! from the day 
of pitiless doom !”’ 

Then Zeus, the Counsellor, thundered loudly, 
when he heard the prayer of the aged son of 
Neleus; and the Trojans, hearing the thunder of 
great Zeus, rushed forward, still more eagerly, 
against the Achaians. And, as when a mighty 
billow of the wide salt sea pours down upon the 
bulwarks of a ship, so did the Trojans, with loud 
shouts, pass the walls and drive their horses on. 
At the farthest row of the ships, they were already 
fighting hand to hand; the Trojans from their 
chariots, the Achaians from the decks of their 
ships. 

Now, while the fighting was going on at the 
wall, Patroklos was sitting in the tent of the kind 
Eurypylos, soothing him with talk, and laying 
healing unguents on his painful wound. But 
when he saw the Trojans swarming over the wall, 
and the panic flight of the Danaoi, then he groaned, 
and smote his thighs, and deeply grieving spake : 
“QO Eurypylos! I can stay with thee no longer, 
for a fierce contest 1s going on; and I must hasten 
to Achilles, and urge him to the war!”’ 

While yet speaking, he was hurrying away. 
The Achaian Chiefs still stood firm against the 
onslaught of the Trojans, but could not drive 
them from the ships ; nor could the Trojans break 
through the ranks of the Danaoi, or force a way 
to the tents and ships. Hektor now sought the 
illustrious Aias, as these twain were fighting near the 
same ship. Hektor could not yet set fire to the 
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ship; but Aias could not drive him away, since 
Apollo urged him on. 

But glorious Alias, with his spear, struck 
Kaletor, son of Klytios, a brother of King Priam, 
in the chest, as he was bearing torches to the ships ; 
and he fell with a crash. When Hektor saw his 
cousin fall in the dust, beside the black ship, he 
cried aloud: “Ye Trojans and Lykians! relax 
not your efforts, in this press of battle, but rescue 
the son of Klytios, lest the Achaians spoil him of 
his armour.” As he spoke, he hurled his spear at 
mighty Alias, missing him, but striking Lykophron, 
the son of Mastor, the companion of Alas, in 
the head above the ear; and he fell headlong in 
the dust. Then Alias, shuddering, called to 
Teukros: “O my good Teukros, our faithful 
comrade hath fallen, even the noble Lykophron, 
whom we honoured like a father. Where now 
are thy deadly shafts, and the bow that Phoibos 
Apollo gave thee?”’ And Teukros ran up, with 
his bent bow in his hand, and sent a shower of 
arrows at the Trojans; one struck Kleitos, the 
son of Pisenor, in the back of the neck, as he was 
driving into the thickest of the throng, to aid 
Hektor and the Trojans. ‘Teukros aimed another 
shaft against great Hektor himself. 

If he had slain the mighty Hektor, the battle 
at the ships would have ended. But the All-wise 
Zeus, who guarded Hektor, broke the string of 
the bow; and the arrow swerved from its 
destined course, and the bow fell from his hand. 
Trembling he spake to his brother: ‘ Aias, the 
god hath broken the cord of my bow, which I 
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twisted this very morning.” Aias made answer to 
him: “Lay aside now thy bow and arrows, and 
take thy long spear and thy broad shield, and 
fight, and rouse the others.” And Teukros laid 
his bow within the tent, and with a well-wrought 
helmet on his head, and with his fourfold shield 
and his spear, stood by the side of Alas. 

But when Hektor saw the archery of Teukros 
marred, he cried aloud to his host: “O Trojans 
and Lykians, and Dardans, who love fighting at 
close quarters! quit yourselves now like men! 
Go on to the ships! If any one be smitten, and 
meeteth his doom, let him die. Jt ts not unseemly 
for a man to fall, fighting for his country and his 
wife and children. And they will be safe, if only 
the Achaians depart in their black ships.’ 5o 
spake he, and roused the spirit of them all. 

And, on the other side, Aias heartened up his 
followers: ‘“O shame on you, ye Argives! 
Nothing is more certain than this—that we must 
all perish, or save the ships! Or think ye, that if 
Hektor burneth our ships, we can go home by land? 
Ye hear, how Hektor is haranguing his men, and 
calling on them ‘not to dance, but to fight.’ 
Better were it for us now to risk life or death, 
than to be shut up by men who are worse than we 
are!”’ So spake the mighty Alas, and roused the 
courage of his men. 

And Hektor slew Schedios, the leader of the 
Phokians ; and Aias slew Laodamas, the leader of 
the Trojan infantry; and Polydamas slew Otos, 
of Kyllene, leader of the high-spirited Epeians. 
And Meges, when he saw it, rushed on Poly- 
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damas; but he stooped and avoided the spear,, 
for Apollo guarded him. Then Dolops, grandson 
of King Laomedon, was struck by Meges, who 
broke off his horse-hair crest; and Menelaos, 
coming up unobserved, smote him from behind, 
in the shoulder; and the eager spear passed 
through his heart. They then began to strip him 
of his bronze armour ; but Hektor called out to 
his kinsmen, chiding Melanippos most of all, and 
said to him: ‘‘ Art thou careless that thy kinsman 
is slain? See how they are stripping Dolops of 
his arms! Come on, then, and fight man to 
man!” So spake he; and they all followed the 
godlike hero. 

And Menelaos said to Antilochos: “No one 
is younger and swifter of foot or stronger than 
thou; go forward, then, and smite a Trojan!” 
Antilochos leapt out of the chariot, and smote 
Melanippos, the haughty son of Hiketaon, in the 
breast; and he fell with a crash, and darkness 
veiled his eyes. Then Antilochos sprang upon 
him, like a hound upon a wounded fawn; but 
glorious Hektor marked him, and ran up to slay 
him. Antilochos, brave warrior though he was, 
dared not await Hektor’s onslaught ; he trembled, 
and ran, and narrowly escaped to his comrades. 

The Trojans threw themselves upon the ships, 
fierce as lions craving to eat raw flesh. It was by 
the will of Zeus; for the Great Thunderer 
excited them to the utmost pitch of fury, while 
he relaxed the courage of the Achaians. For his 
purpose was firmly set on giving glory to Hektor, 
even so that he might cast blazing torches into the 
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Ships; that so the unrighteous prayer of Thetis 
might be fulfilled. Hektor now raged like Ares 
brandishing his spear; he foamed at the mouth, 
and his eyes shone fiercely beneath his fearful 
brow ; and the helmet on his head shook terribly. 
Zeus helped him, alone against so many, and gave 
him high renown. He strove, with all his might, 
to break through the ranks of the Achaians, 
wherever he saw the thickest throng and the 
goodliest armour. But it was all in vain; for his 
embattled foes stood firm, as a great steep rock by 
the hoary sea, which standeth unmoved against 
the whistling winds and the loud-roaring waves. 
And Hektor, his armour shining like fire, leapt 
on the mass of the Achaians, as when the blast of 
the wind roars against the ship’s sail, and the 
sailors tremble ; for they are very near to death. 
And Hektor slew Periphetes of Mykenai, the 
son of Kopreus, who bare the messages from Eurys- 
theus to the godlike Herakles; but the son was a 
far better man than his baser father ; skilled was he 
in war, and among the first of the Mykenaians in 
wisdom. But, as he stepped backward, he tripped 
on the rim of his shield, and fell to the ground ; 
and Hektor, seeing him fall, ran to him, and 
transfixed his heart with a spear and killed him. 
Hektor was now near the first line of ships, and 
their prows protected the Achaians; but the 
Trojans rushed in after them. And the Argives 
were forced to retire from the front ships; but 
they remained, closely drawn up, before the tents, 
and did not disperse through the camp ; for fear 
and shame constrained them. And the Gerenian 
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knight, wise Nestor, besought each man, by the 
memory of his father and -his mother, to behave 
like a brave warrior, and to fear the contempt of 
others. ‘ Remember,” he cried, ‘‘ your wives and 
children, and all your goods; stand firm, and 
scorn to fly!” 

But it did not please brave Aias to stand in the 
place to which the other Achaians had retreated. 
He strode, backwards and forwards, on the decks 
of the ships, holding in his hand a heavy boarding- 
pike, twenty-two cubits long, for use at sea; and 
he kept calling upon the Danaoi to defend their 
ships and tents. 

Nor did Hektor stay in the close ranks of the 
well-armed Trojans ; but, as a fiery eagle swoops 
down upon a flock of geese, or cranes, or long- 
necked swans, so Hektor rushed straight on to a 
black ship ; and Zeus, with his mighty hand, kept 
urging him on. Rushing to the front, Hektor 
seized the stern of a fair ship, which had brought 
Protesilaos to Troy, but would never bear him 
back again to his own dear country. And round 
this ship the Trojans and Achaians fought on, no 
longer apart from one another, but hand to hand, 
with battle-axes, and swords, and double-pointed 
spears. Hektor would not let go the stern of the 
ship, but kept the ensign in his hand; and he 
shouted to the Trojans: “Bring fire! and all 
together raise the war-cry! for Zeus hath sent to 
us a day worth all our other days—a day for us to 
capture the ships, which came to Troy against the 
will of Heaven, and have brought innumerable 
woes upon us !”’ 
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So spake he, and the Trojans rushed still more 
fiercely upon the Argives. And even Aias no 
longer withstood their charge, being driven back a 
little by the darts; for he thought that now, 
assuredly, he must die ; so he left the deck of the 
well-balanced ship, and went to the long bench of 
the rowers. There he stood on guard, and drove 
off the Trojans who brought the unresting fire. 
And he called on the Danaoi, with a terrible 
voice: ‘‘O Comrades, ye servants of Ares! quit 
yourselves like men, and remember your impetuous 
valour! Do ye think that there are many allies 
to help us, or some stronger wall, to protect us 
from death? No city is nigh, with its lofty 
towers, to defend us from the enemy; no other 
host to turn the tide of battle. We are fighting 
in the plain of Troy, with our backs to the sea. 
Therefore our only hope of safety is in battle, and 
not in shrinking from the fight!” 

So spake the mighty Alias, and went on with 
his sharp spear killing or wounding every Trojan 
who brought blazing fire at the command of 
Hektor. Twelve men did he wound, at close 
quarters, in front of the hollow ships. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Wuite these were fiercely fighting round the well- 
built ships, Patroklos was going to the tent of 
Achilles, weeping hot tears, like a stream of dark 
water pouring from a rock, too steep even for 
goats to climb. And Achilles, the swift of foot, 
was grieved when he saw him, and said to him: 
“Why weepest thou, O Patroklos, like a poor 
little infant girl, running at her mother’s side, 
begging to be taken up? and she clutches her 
mother’s robe, and hinders her going, and looks 
up, with tears in her eyes, till her mother takes 
her up. Hast thou some evil tidings for me, or 
for the Myrmidons, or hast thou alone some news 
from Phthia? Menoitios, thy father, I hope, is 
still alive; and I trust that Peleus, my father, is 
still living amongst the Myrmidons; for great 
would be our sorrow, if they were dead.” 

To whom Patroklos, with heavy groans, re- 
plied: ““O Achilles, son of Peleus, mightiest of 
the Achaian warriors! be not angry with me, 
since such dire calamity hath fallen upon the 
Achaians ; for the best of them are lying among 
the ships, either killed or wounded. The brave 
Diomedes, the renowned Odysseus, and Agamem- 
non have all been wounded; and Eurypylos is 
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pierced by an arrow in the thigh, and the leeches 
are all busy tending them. But thou, Peleides! 
remainest obdurate and unforgiving! May my 
heart never nurse such deadly hatred as doth 
thine! The noble Peleus was not thy father ; 
the silver-footed goddess Thetis was not thy 
mother; but the hoary sea and the steep rock 
bare thee. But if thou dreadest some evil oracle, 
or if thy goddess-mother hath sent thee some 
message from Almighty Zeus, send me to the 
war! and bid the Myrmidons follow me, that I 
may bring succour to the Danaoi! And give me 
thine armour; and then, perhaps, the Trojans may 
mistake me for thee, and cease from the murderous 
battle.” 

To him the swift-footed Achilles, greatly 
moved, replied: ‘‘O Patroklos, fosterling of 
Zeus! I know of no oracle, nor hath my lady 
mother told me anything from Zeus; but dire 
grief came upon my heart, when first a man took 
away my prize because he was mightier than I. 
But let the past be past—a man cannot keep his 
wrath for ever. I said, indeed, that I would not 
lay aside my anger, till the war-cry and the fire 
reached mine own hollow ships. But now——take 
my famous armour on thy back, and lead the 
Myrmidons, who delight in war! The Trojans 
no longer see my flashing helmet in the battle, or 
quickly would they flee, and fill the rivers with 
their blood. Now, it seemeth, not even the spear 
of Diomedes can ward off ruin from the Danaoi. 
Not yet hath been heard the voice of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, from his hateful mouth, shouting 
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destruction to the Trojans and their city; but . 
here we hear the voice of Hektor, calling them 
to destroy us. Now listen to me, Patroklos, and 
obey my words, that thou mayest gain great honour 
from the Danaoi; and then, perhaps, they may 
also take from Atreides my beauteous maiden and 
restore her to me, with many costly gifts besides. 
When thou hast driven the Trojans from our 
ships, do not thou then follow them, towards 
Ilios ; but return to me, lest one of the deathless 
Olympian gods, even the Far-darting Apollo, 
come against thee; for he dearly loveth the 
Trojans.” 

While they spake with one another in Achilles’ 
tent, the fighting at the ships went on; and Alas 
was no longer able to stay the onslaught of the 
Trojans; for their darts overcame him. Many 
shafts struck his helmet, ringing about his head ; 
and his left shoulder was weary, holding up his 
shield. He was, indeed, worn out by his difficult 
breathing, and the sweat ran down his limbs; yet 
they could not make him give way. 

Say now, ye Muses who dwell in Olympos! 
how the first fire fell on the ships of the Achaians! 
Hektor came on, and struck the spear of Aias with 
his sharp sword, and hewed the shaft of it asunder, 
so that the bronze head of the spear was cut clean 
away, and fell rattling to the ground, and the shaft 
which he held in his hand was pointless. The 
noble-hearted Aias shuddered, when he saw this 
as a deed of the gods; that so Loud-thundering 
Zeus did utterly cut off his power in the battle, 
and give victory to the Trojans. He drew 
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back, out of the range of the pitiless shower of 
darts; and the Trojans cast the unresting fire on 
the ships, and the flames enveloped them. 

Achilles, seeing it, smote his strong thighs, and 
spake: ‘Arise, Patroklos! put on my armour 
quickly ! for I see the blaze of hostile fires. Up, 
then! lest they burn the ships, and cut off our 
retreat !”’ 

So spake he; and Patroklos put on the divine 
armour of the swift-footed son of Peleus: the 
greaves with silver clasps, and then the dedal 
starry breastplate, and the helmet with its terrible 
nodding crest of horse-hair; and took up the 
mighty shield, and a strong spear; but not that 
huge and heavy Pelian spear, of the blameless 
Aiakides, given by Poseidon to Peleus, which 
none but Achilles could wield. And Patroklos 
bade the charioteer Automedon, whom he honoured 
next to Achilles, to yoke the divine horses, Xanthos 
and Balios, which ran swift as the fleet winds; 
the horses that Podarge the Harpy bare to the 
Zephyr, as she was grazing by the streams of 
Okeanos. By their side he harnessed another, as 
out-rigger, a mortal horse, the goodly Pedasos, 
which Achilles had captured in the city of Eétion. 

Meantime, Achilles himself went and armed the 
Myrmidons through all the camp. They gathered, 
with fury in their hearts, like ravening wolves when 
they slay a stag and tear him to pieces ; and their 
captains hastened around the noble comrade of 
Achilles, who himself stood in their midst and 
urged them to war. Achilles had brought fifty 
ships to Troy; and in each sat fifty men upon 
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the benches; he appointed five leaders to com- 
mand them, and he himself ruled over all. These 
chiefs of divisions were Menestheus, son of the 
river-god Sperchios and the lovely Polydora ; 
Eudoros, son of Polymele, the famous dancer ; 
Peisandros, the best spearman of the Myrmidons 
after Patroklos ; the illustrious old knight, Phoinix ; 
and Alkimedon, son of Laerkes. And Achilles, 
having marshalled the Myrmidons with their 
leaders, uttered his strict commands: ‘ Myrmi- 
dons! remember the loud threats ye uttered against 
the Trojans, when ye were wroth with me and said: 
‘O merciless son of Peleus, thy mother must have 
fed thee with gall, implacable as thou art, who 
keepest thy comrades in their ships against their 
will ; let us go home, then, since thou nursest such 
evil wrath in thy heart.’ Thus did ye clamour 
against me; but now, the time for the battle-cry 
is come, which of old ye so dearly loved.” So 
spake he, and roused their valour. And two men 
in bright armour stood in front of all, even 
Patroklos and Automedon, one in mind and heart, 
to fight in the van of the fierce Myrmidons. 

Then Achilles went to his tent, and opened a 
beautiful coffer, which the silver-footed goddess 
Thetis had placed in his ship; he took from the 
chest a rich well-fashioned goblet, from which no 
man might drink but himself, and from which 
libations were poured to Zeus alone, and to no 
other god. And when he had scoured it with 
sulphur, and washed it in the stream of water, 
he filled it with the ruddy wine. And standing 
in the middle court, he poured out the wine as a 
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libation to Almighty Loud-thundering Zeus, and 
prayed, looking up to Heaven : 

““O Royal Pelasgian Zeus! who rulest over 
wintry Dodona, round which thy prophets, the 
Selloi, with unwashen feet, lie sleeping on the 
bare ground! As thou didst aforetime hear me, 
and gavest me great honour, and didst punish the 
Achaians, so now fulfil my wish! I send my 
loved comrade, even Patroklos, to the war. Do 
thou, O Far-voiced Zeus! grant him a speedy 
victory, and a safe return.” 

And the Wise Counsellor, Zeus, heard him, 
but granted him only a part of his desire. He 
granted him that Patroklos should drive the 
Trojans from the ships; but not that he should 
return safe from the battle. 

The Myrmidons, following the high-hearted 
Patroklos, proudly rushed upon the Trojans; 
like wasps, by the wayside, which have been 
teased by the boys in their childish sport, and 
which come forth from their nests to defend their 
offspring. So the Myrmidons poured forth from 
their ships; and a fresh cry of fighting arose ; 
and Patroklos shouted to his men: ‘‘ Ye Myrmi- 
dons, followers of Achilles! quit you like men, 
and gain honour for your Chief, that the wide- 
ruling Atreides may know how blind of heart he 
was when he dishonoured the bravest of all the 
Achaians ! ” 

Thus he spoke; and the Myrmidons, in a close 
mass, fell with loud shouts upon the Trojans, 
whose hearts sank when they saw thelson of 
Menoitios in Achilles’ bright armour, and they 
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wavered ; for they feared that Peleides, swift of 
foot, was reconciled to Agamemnon; and each 
man of them looked about for a place to which 
he might flee for safety. 

And Patroklos, standing by the ship of Pro- 
tesilaos, cast his spear into the thick of the Trojan 
throng ; and it struck Pyraichmes, leader of the 
Paionian horsemen, in the shoulder ; and he fell, 
with a groan. And great fear of Patroklos fell 
on the Paionians, when they saw him smite their 
bravest leader. Then Patroklos drove them from 
the ships, and extinguished the fire; and the 
Trojans fled. Still, they were not yet utterly 
routed, but some resisted and gave ground slowly. 

But noble Hektor, though he saw the change 
in the tide of war, remained and strove to rescue 
his comrades. Now, in passing the trench, many 
horses broke the poles of their chariots or cars, 
and left them behind. Patroklos, wherever he 
saw the densest throng of fugitives, dashed in 
among them and shattered the chariots, while he 
crushed the men beneath his wheels. He was 
fain to attack great Hektor, but Hektor’s swift 
steeds bore him away. Then Patroklos, follow- 
ing up his pursuit of the Trojans in the plain, 
kept rushing on them and staying them, not 
suffering them to approach the city, but driving 
them back towards the ships and the tents. He 
smote many of their great Chiefs, namely, Pronoos 
and Euryalos, Erymas, Amphoteros, Ephaltes, 
Tlepolemos, Echios, Pyris, Ipheus, Enippos, and 
Polymelos, son of Argeas; all these he stretched 
on the grain-giving Earth. 
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But when the glorious Sarpedon saw his un- 
girdled Lykians falling beneath the hand of the 
son of Menoitios, he rebuked them, and said: 
‘Shame on you, Lykians! whither do ye flee? 
Take courage, for I will meet this man, and 
learn who this great conqueror is.’ So spake he, 
and leapt in full armour to the ground. And 
Patroklos, too, left his chariot. And they 
rushed on each other with loud war-cries, like 
two vultures with crooked claws and curved 
beaks, which fight, screeching, on some high and 
craggy cliff. 

But the crafty Son of Kronos, loud-thundering 
Zeus, took pity on them, and spake to Hera: 
“¢ Alas! must then Sarpedon, the dearest to me of 
mortal men, fall by the decree of Fate beneath the 
hand of the son of Menoitios? I ponder in my 
heart, whether to save him alive from the mourn- 
ful war, and bear him to rich Lykia, or to let 
him fall by the hand of Patroklos P”’ 

Then ox-eyed Hera answered him and said: 
‘‘O dread Son of Kronos! what words are these 
which have passed the barrier of thy teeth? 
Wouldst thou, indeed, deliver a man long doomed 
by the Fates to hateful death? Accomplish thy 
purpose ; but the other gods will not praise thee. 
Nay, suffer him to be slain by the hand of the son 
of Menoitios! but if he be so dear to thee, then, 
when his soul has left his body, let Death and his 
Brother, Sleep, bear him away to broad Lykia, 
where his kinsmen will bury him, and raise over 
him a mound and a funeral column.”” Thus spoke 
the ox-eyed Queen ; and the great Father of Gods 
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and Men assented; but he shed a blood-red rain 
upon the earth, in honour of his dear son, about 
to die. 

And when they had come near to one another, 
Patroklos smote the famous Thrasymelos, the com- 
panion of Sarpedon, and relaxed his limbs in death. 
And Sarpedon hurled his spear at Patroklos ; but 
it missed him, and smote the brave horse Pedasos, 
on the shoulder; and he shrieked as he gave up 
the ghost. Then the immortal horses, Xanthos 
and Balios, reared ; and the strong yoke creaked, 
and the reins were tangled, for their side horse 
had fallen in the dust. But the charioteer Auto- 
medon cut adrift the good horse Pedasos, and the 
others rightcd themselves, and pulled at the traces. 
And, again, Sarpedon aimed at Patroklos, and 
missed him again. He, in his turn, hurled a 
javelin, which struck the mighty Sarpedon in the 
diaphragm, below the throbbing heart. And he 
fel), like an oak or a silver poplar or a tall pine- 
tree, and lay moaning, before his horses, clutching 
the bloody ground. 

As a bull, slain by a lion, dies groaning beneath 
its claws, so did the Lykian warrior 3 but he called 
to his dear comrade: ‘*Dear Glaukos, noble 
warrior! now must thou show thyself a sturdy 
spearman. First, urge on the brave leaders of the 
Lykians to fight for Sarpedon 3 and do thou fight 
for me with thy sword. It would be a dire dis- 
grace to thee, for ever, if the Achaians spoil me of 
my armour. Stand firm, then, and urge on all 
our men!” And while he yet spake, darkness 
veiled his eyes. Patroklos set foot on his breast, 
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and drew out his spear and the soul of Sarpedon 
together. 

And Glaukos heard the dying voice of his 
noble Chief, with deadly sorrow that he had no 
power to succour him, for his own arm was 
wounded by an arrow from the bow of the great 
archer Teukros. And he prayed, in his agony, to 
the Far-Darter, Apollo: ‘Hear me, O King, 
thou who hearest the afflicted! Save me, whether 
thou art in wealthy Lykia, or in sacred Troy! 
My arm is pierced, with sore pains from this 
grievous wound, and I cannot wield my spear, nor 
fight against this foe. And the noble son of Zeus 
lieth dead; yet may his Almighty Father give 
succour to his child.” 

And Vhoibos Apollo heard the prayer of 
Glaukos, and straightway soothed his bitter pangs, 
and staunched the dark blood, and gave him 
courage. And Glaukos then spake to Hektor: 
‘Surely, thou art little mindful of the noble allies, 
who came from afar to help thee, leaving their 
country and their kindred! Sarpedon, the noblest 
of the Lykians, hath fallen; but thou carest not 
for him. But now, my friends, stand near, with 
wrath filling your hearts, lest the Myrmidons 
strip him of his armour, and dishonour the dead.” 
So spake he, and intolerable grief was in the hearts 
of the Trojans ; for Sarpedon, stranger as he was, 
had been a true bulwark of defence for their city. 
Then Hektor led them straight against the Danaoi, 
and they followed eagerly. 

The fierce Patroklos, on the other side, urged 
on the Achatans. He spake first to the two 
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Aiantes, and said: ‘“‘ Brave men as ye have always 
been! now show yourselves braver still! The man 
who first mounted the great wall of the Achaians, 
even glorious Sarpedon, hath fallen beneath my 
spear. Come, let us strip him of his armour, and 
do dishonour to his body.’’ So spake he; and 
both sides strengthened their forces—the Trojans 
and Lykians, the Myrmidons and Achaians—and 
a deadly contest arose. First, the Trojans drave 
back the Achaians; for goodly Epigeus, son of 
the noble Agakles, by no means the worst of the 
Myrmidons, was slain. As he seized hold of the 
dead Sarpedon’s foot, the famous Hektor smote 
him on the head with a huge stone, and he fell ; 
and Death, that quencheth the spirit of all men, 
covered him. Sore grieved for his dear com- 
panion, Patroklos rushed to the front, like a swift 
falcon, that scattereth the daws and starlings. 
And great Hektor and the foremost fighters drew 
back, a long javelin’s cast; and the Achaians 
followed. Glaukos, the leader of the Lykians, 
first turned his face to the foe, and slew Bathykles, 
son of the wealthy Chalkon, the greatest of the 
Myrmidons. And sorrow fell upon the Achaians, 
when they saw him fall, so good a man; but the 
Trojans rejoiced. And they all thronged round 
him ; and neither side forgot their valour. Then 
Mertones smote the bold warrior Laogonos, son of 
Onetor, priest of Idaian Zeus, between the jaw and 
the left ear ; and hateful darkness veiled his eyes. 
Then Aineias hurled his spear at Meriones, 
hoping to wound him below his shield; but 
Meriones was on the watch, and he stooped, and 
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the long javelin flew over him, and fell quivering 
into the ground ; for mighty Ares took its strength 
away. Aineias was wroth, and called aloud to 
him: ‘“ Meriones! if my spear had struck thee, 
quickly would I have stopped thy dancing, nimble 
dancer though thou art.””. And Meriones answered 
him: “QO Aineias! think not that thou canst 
quell the spirit of every man who cometh against 
thee; for thou too art mortal; and if I should 
cast at thee with my sharp bronze, soon wouldst 
thou, in spite of all thy valour, give glory to me, 
and go down to Hades.” But the wise son of 
Menoitios rebuked him sharply, saying: ‘“O 
Friend! it is not taunting words that will drive 
the Trojans from the dead man ; but bold deeds ! 
Hands are for battle; words for the council. 
Therefore it beseemeth us not to wrangle, but to 
fight.” 

: Again the clash of armour and weapons was 
heard, like the din of the woodcutters’ axes in the 
glades of a wooded hill. And no one, however 
keen his eyes, could have recognised the body of 
godlike Sarpedon, all covered as it was with darts 
and blood and dust. Men crowded around it, 
like the buzzing flies, in spring, about the foaming 
milk-pail. 

Now Zeus, with his all-seeing eyes, was ever 
watching the battle, and pondering in his mind, 
whether glorious Hektor should forthwith slay 
Patroklos, over the body of Sarpedon, and strip 
him of his armour; or whether he should let 
more men fall. And it seemed to him good to 
let the noble companion of Achilles, even great 
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Patroklos, drive the Trojans to the city with great 
slaughter. So he put a timid heart into Hektor, 
who leaped into his chariot and fled ; and he made 
the Trojans also flee, for he knew the turn in the 
sacred scales of Zeus. And the strong Lykians, 
too, fled when they saw their great King lying in 
the heap of dead. Then the Achaians spoiled the 
body of Sarpedon of his bright armour; and 
Patroklos gave it to his comrades, to carry it to 
the hollow ships. 

But the Cloud-Gatherer, Almighty Zeus, 
ordered Apollo to have the body of godlike 
Sarpedon washed in the stream, anointed with 
ambrosia, and clothed in imperishable garments ; 
and then to entrust it to Sleep and his Brother, 
Death, who should bear it away to wealthy Lykia. 

Then Patroklos, in his folly, unmindful of the 
command of Achilles, cried to the charioteer Auto- 
medon, and bade him urge his horses after the 
flying Trojans. And Zeus, whose wit is stronger 
than the wit of man, inflamed the heart of 
Patroklos. Whom, then, first did he slay? 
Andrestos, and Autonoos, and Echeklos, and 
Perimos, and Epistor, Melanippos, Elasos, Moulios, 
and Pylartes; but the others fled, and avoided 
black death. Then would the Achaians have 
taken the lofty-gated city of sacred Troy, by the 
hands of the furiously raging son of Menoitios ; 
but Apollo stood upon the strong wall, with 
hostile thoughts against him. Thrice did Patro- 
klos climb up the corner of the high wall; and 
thrice did the Far-Darter hurl him back, and smite 
his shining shield. And when he rushed on for 
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the fourth time, Apollo cried to him, with a ter- 
rible voice : “Back, O Heaven-born Chief! It is 
not fated that the city of the warlike Trojans 
should fall by s#y hand ; no, nor even by the hand 
of Achilles, a man far mightier than thou.” And 
Patroklos drew back, fearing the wrath of the Far- 
Darter. 
Hektor, meanwhile, stood inside the Skaian 
Gate, and pondered whether to drive again into 
the din of battle, or call his forces back to the city 
wall. And, as he mused, King Apollo, son of 
Zeus the Thunderer, stood beside him in the like- 
ness of Asios, a strong, brave man, brother of 
Queen Hekabe (Hecuba), and spake to Hektor, 
oe . Hektor, why shrinkest thou from the 
atte? it doth not beseem thee, the greatest 
chief of all the Trojans, Would ed were 


stronger than thou! ‘th ! 
Tue thy slackness, ae ae oi ed 


Car, and pave reives with pani 
Fir much glory to the Trojane yee 


IVEs, but urged his 


And as 
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fell off the car to the ground ; so that Patroklos 
mocked him and said: ‘ How well he diveth!”’ 
Then Patroklos rushed, like a lion, on the bod 
of Kebriones. On the other side, Hektor left 
his shining chariot; and the twain fought furiously - 
over the body, like lions over a slaughtered stag. 
Great Hektor had seized the body of Kebriones 
by the head, and would not let it go, while Patro- 
klos grasped the dead man by the foot; and the 
Trojans and the Danaoi joined in fierce battle. 
As when the strong East and South Winds strive 
against each other, in the woods, in some mountain 
glen, with a wondrous din of clashing boughs and 
breaking branches, so did they; and with no 
thought of ruinous flight. So long as the sun was 


high in the heaven, the darts flew fast to and fro, 
and many fell on either side, But when the sun 


began to sink, and the time was come for the 


husbandn 
lan to loo 
Se the Achaiang ee oy so 
oe € stron 
ri ba si of range of the darts, and stripped 
pe Mour. Three times Patroklos oii f 
*, . a terrible cry, charged Into ae ae 
Svirak oe and each time slew ae ae 
a ’ bas: On the fourth time, then hig 
nd or | 
bin es then Phoibos Apollo met 
Pollo was shrouded in a thick mist, and Patro 
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tected the head and beautiful face of a godlike 
man, even Achilles; and Zeus now gave it to 
Hektor to wear—but not for long! And the 
long, ponderous spear of Patroklos was also 
shattered and fell from his hand; and the tas- 
selled shield dropped from his shoulders to the 
ground. And Phoibos Apollo loosed his corslet 
and relaxed his limbs, and darkened his heart ; 
and Patroklos stood aghast. 

The Dardanian Euphorbos, son of Panthods, 
who excelled all others of his age in casting the 
spear and in horsemanship, and in fleetness of 
foot, came close behind Patroklos, and smote him 
in the back with his sharp lance ; then he drew back 
amongst his comrades, nor dared to meet the onset 
of Patroklos, all unarmed as he was. But Patro- 
klos, wounded by the god, and by the spear of 
Euphorbos, retreated to avoid death, towards the 
ranks of his friends. ‘Then Hektor, when he saw 
Patroklos retiring wounded from the battle, thrust 
his spear through the bottom of his belly, and 
drove it right through his body. 

As when a lion has mastered a strong boar, 
when they come together to a little well on a hill, 
and both desire to drink, so the great son of 
Priam, after he had slain many of the Achaians, 
took away the life of the brave son of Menoitios ; 
and triumphed over him with boastful words: 
‘“ Patroklos! thou thoughtest in thy mind to sack 
my city, and to carry off our women, as slaves, in 
thy swift ships! Vain fool! for in defence of 
them the fleet steeds of Hektor bore him to the 
fight! And I, who excel all other Trojans in 
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battle, ward off from them the dark day of doom. 
But thee shall the vultures devour. O miserable 
man! Achilles himself could not save thee; he 
who forbade thee to return to the swift ships until 
thou hadst ‘cloven the bloody tunic of man- 
slaying Hektor.’ Thus he spake to thee, and 
persuaded thy foolish heart.” 

Then the brave knight, Patroklos, answered with 
his dying voice: ‘‘O Hektor! well mayest thou 
boast ; for Zeus, and King Apollo of the Silver 
Bow, have given thee the victory. But if twenty 
men like thee had met me, they all had bit the 
dust beneath my conquering spear. And now 
Fate, and Apollo, and of men, Euphorbos, have 
slain me; and thou wert but the third in my 
defeat.” 

So spake he, with his dying breath; and his 
soul, leaving his body, went down to Hades, 
sorrowing for its doom, leaving youth and strength 


behind him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Tue warlike Menelaos, the golden-haired son of 
Atreus, knew of the slaying of Patroklos. And he 
went through the Achaians, clad in his bright bronze 
armour, and stood astride over his body, as the 
mother cow stands over her first calf; and he held 
up his mighty shield and his strong spear before 
him, eager to slay. 

Nor was Euphorbos, son of Panthods, 1 :imind- 
ful of the slain Patroklos. He came and stood by 
Menelaos, dear to Ares, and spake to him winged 
words: “QO Menelaos, fosterling of Zeus, give 
place, and leave the body, and give up the bloody 
spoils; for I was the first of all the Trojans and 
allies that struck Patroklos; therefore Jeave me to 
reap this precious glory, lest I smite thee with my 
spear, and take away thy life.” 

And golden-haired Menelaos, in great wrath, 
replied: “O Father Zeus! how evil a thing is 
this outrageous boasting! For no pard, no hon, 
no fierce wild boar rageth with such fury as these 
proud sons of the noble spearman Panthods. Thy 
spirit will I quench, if thou darest to meet my 
onset. But I bid thee go back to thy friends, lest 
it be worse for thee.” 

Euphorbos consented not, but hurled his 
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great spear and ‘struck the shield of Menelaos ; 
but it passed not through, and the point was bent. 
Then Atreus’ son, having prayed to Zeus, cast a 
spear, in his turn, and pierced the neck of 
Euphorbos, who fell prostrate to the ground ; and 
loudly his armour rang around him. And his 
hair, beautiful as that of the Graces, his bright 
tresses, bound with silver and gold, were all 
bedabbled with blood. Like the fair vigorous 
sapling of an olive tree, which a man rears in an 
open space full of gushing springs: the breezes 
shake it, yet it putteth forth its white blossoms ; 
and then, suddenly, a furious hurricane tears it 
from its bed, and lays it level with the field; so 
the good spearman Euphorbos fell, slain by the 
son of Atreus. 

Then would Menelaos have carried off the 
splendid spoils of the son of Panthods, had not 
Phoibos Apollo roused the noble Hektor, peer of 
murderous Ares, in the semblance of Mentes, ruler 
of the Kikones; and Mentes cried aloud to him, 
and said, “Hektor! why dost thou seek the 
unattainable—even the horses of wise Aiakides, 
which no mortal man can drive but only Achilles, 
the son of a deathless mother? And now the 
warlike Menelaos hath laid low the bravest of the 
Trojans and checked his impetuous onset.”’ 

And dire grief clouded the great heart of 
noble Hektor, when he saw Euphorbos lying 
in his blood, and Menelaos stripping off his 
splendid armour. And he rushed to the front, 
with a roar like that of the quenchless flame of 
Hephaistos. 
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And the son of Atreus, when he heard the cry, 
was sorely troubled, and communed with his 
mighty heart: ‘Woe is me, if I leave the 
beautiful arms, I fear the Danaoi will be angry 
with me; but can I, for my honour’s sake, do 
battle here, alone, against Hektor of the glancing 
helm, and all the Trojans? But why do I ponder ? 
If a man would fight with another, whom the gods 
favour, then great woe overwhelms him. But if I 
could find great Aias of the loud war-cry, then 
would we two be mindful of our valour ; nay, we 
would fight against Heaven itself, if we could but 
bring to Achilles, the great son of Peleus, the 
body of his friend !” 

While he thus debated in his mind, Hektor 
came on leading the Trojan battalions ; so Mene- 
laos retreated, leaving the dead body of Patroklos. 
But every now and then he turned and faced the 
pursuing Trojans. And when he reached the 
tents of his companions, he searched eagerly for 
the mighty son of Telamon; and he soon saw 
him, on the left of the whole army, rousing his 
disheartened comrades, whom Phoibos Apollo had 
filled with fear. And great Atreides ran to him 
and said: * Follow me, dear Aias! let us hasten 
to the dead Patroklos, that we may, at least, 
convey his naked body to Achilles, though Hektor 
holds his armour.” 

And the heart of great Alias was quickly 
roused ; and he went through the front rank of 
the Achaians, with the golden-haired Menelaos by 
his side. Hektor, meanwhile, having spoiled Pat- 
roklos of the divine armour, was dragging him 
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and give his carcase to the dogs. 

But Aias came on, holding up his mighty 
shield like a tower. And when Hektor saw him 
near, he retreated among his comrades, and leapt 
into his chariot ; but the divine armour he gave to 
the Trojans, to bear to the city. And Aias held 
his mighty shield over the dead, and stood like a 
lion before his whelps; so stood the great Alias 
over the fallen hero; and Menelaos, full of sorrow, 
stood beside him. 

Then Glaukos, the Lykian Chief, looked on 
Hektor, and thus upbraided him with bitter 
words: ‘‘O Hektor! fairest in form, but slack in 
battle! surely without good reason thou art held 
in the highest honour—ever inclined as thou art 
to flee! Consider how thou mayest save the city 
with thy Trojans alone. For if they will be 
advised by me, not one of the Lykians will go 
forth again to fight the Danaoi ; since it profiteth 
us not at all to fight unceasingly. Hard-hearted 
as thou art! who didst leave the noble Sarpedon, 
thine own guest-friend, a prey to the Argives, 
though he had so often served both thee and 
thy city! yet him thou didst not dare to save 
from the birds and dogs! Thou dost not dare 
na great Alas in the face, since he is thy better 

ro 

Then Hektor of the shining helm looked at 
him with a scowl, and answered: ‘‘Glaukos! how 
is it that a good man, like thee, can speak such 
intemperate words? I thought that thou wert 
wise above all the dwellers in fertile Lykia; but 
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now I scorn thy taunt—that I dare not face great 
Aias! I have no fear; but the mind of Zeus 
ruleth over all, and he overaweth even the bravest. 
Come hither, and behold my work; and judge 
whether I am minded this day to play the 
coward!” 

Thus saying, he shouted aloud to his men: 
“Trojans, Lykians, and Dardanians! quit you 
like brave men, remembering your impetuous 
valour; while I put on the divine armour of 
Achilles, which I took from brave Patroklos.”’ 
Then godlike Hektor ran swiftly to his comrades, 
who were bearing away the armour of the son of 
Peleus ; and he changed his own armour for that 
which he had taken from Patroklos. 

But when Zeus, the great Cloud-Gatherer, saw 
it, he shook his ambrosial head, and spake to his 
own soul: ‘Ah, wretched man! little thinkest 
thou that death 1s now so near thee, but hast 
donned the glorious armour of a peerless hero, 
before whom all others flee. 1 will crown thee 
now with great glory ; but never shalt thou bear 
the splendid spoils, which thou hast stripped 
from the body of Patroklos, to thy dear wife 
Andromache.” 

The armour fitted Hektor; and Ares, the 
terrible God of War, filled his limbs with mighty 
strength, as he strode to his noble allies, and spake : 
‘Listen, my countless allies, who live around 
sacred Troy! When I gathered you from your 
cities, it was that ye might guard the Trojan 
dames and their little ones from the Achaians. 
Now then, let us, all together, charge the foe, and 
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live or die—for these “ire the chances of mournful , 
war |” 

They heard, and charged the Danaoi with all 
their force, hoping to drag the corpse of Patroklos 
from the son of Telamon; but it was a vain hope; 
for many fell, dying, around the body of the hero, 
the companion and friend of noble Achilles. 

And Aias spake to Menelaos of the loud war- 
cry: ‘Dear son of Atreus! I no longer hope 
that we twain shall ever return to our homes. 
And I am not so much concerned for the body of 
Patroklos, which soon will feed the dogs and 
birds, as for thy life and mine. Great Hektor, 
like a storm-cloud, overshadoweth all; and death 
stareth us in the face. Nevertheless, do thou call 
on the best of the Argives to fight.” Menelaos 
heard him, and went forward, shouting to the 
Danaoi who followed him ; and he was joined by 
Aias, the son of O:leus, and by Idomeneus and 
Mertones. 

The Trojans came on in close array, and god- 
like Hektor led them; and as when the ocean 
wave roareth against the stream at the mouth of a 
Zeus-born river, and the lofty hills re-echo the 
bellowing of the salt sea upon the beach, so terrible 
was the cry with which the Trojans charged. But 
the Argives, undismayed, surrounded the slain son 
of Menoitios with their shields, like a wall of 
bronze. At first, indeed, the Trojans drave off 
the Argives, who shrank back in fear and left the 
corpse. The Trojans did not wait to slay. their 
foes, but strove to carry off the noble dead. But 
soon great Aias, foremost of the Achaians after 
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Achilles, rallied them again, and himself went 
forward through the front ranks; and like a fierce 
wild boar, which standeth at bay before the 
strong men and the dogs, in the mountain glades, 
so did the mighty son of Telamon scatter the 
Trojan battalions. 

Hippothods, the renowned son of Pelasgian 
Lethos, had fastened a thong round the ankle of 
Patroklos, and was dragging him through the 
battle. But the son of Telamon saw him, and 
sprang upon him, and struck him on his helmet of 
bronze ; and the brains and blood gushed out from 
his ghastly wound. And he dropped the foot of 
the great-hearted Patroklos, and fell upon the 
corpse, far from his home in fruitful Larissa. 

Hektor, in turn, hurled his strong spear at 
Aias ; but he saw it coming, and just escaped it. 
But the swift spear struck Schedios, son of Iphitos, 
the best of the Phokians, in the middle of the 
collar-bone ; and he fell, his armour rattling upon 
him. 

Then would the Trojans, in their weakness, 
have been driven back to sacred Ilios, had not 
Apollo himself addressed Aineias, standing by 
him in the form of Periphas the herald, a friend 
of Aineias: ‘ Aineias, how couldst thou save 
the well-built city of Ilios against the will of the 
gods? But now great Zeus is inclined to give 
us the victory thou art sorely terrified, and 
fightest not.’” And Ainetas knew the voice of the 
Archer God, and spake to Hektor: ‘“ Hektor, 
and ye, great Chiefs of the Allies! foul shame 
were it to us if, seized by panic fears, we were 
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driven back to Ilios by the warlike Achaians! 
And thus saith a god, who standeth near me: 
that Zeus, the sublimest Counsellor, is var Helper 
in the fight! Let them not, at any rate, easily 
carry the dead Patroklos to the ships!” 

Then the Trojans again rallied, and fiercely 
charged the Danaoi, who guarded the body of 
Patroklos; yet they brake not through the wall 
of bronze shields, which the Danaoi formed round 
the great comrade of Achilles. They fought like 
flames of fire ; and thou wouldst not have thought 
that there was any sun or moon ; for a dark cloud 
enveloped the Chiefs who stood round the body of 
Patroklos. But the other Trojans and Achaians 
fought in sunshine and clear air. 

Thus, all day long, the fearful strife continued ; 
and in their grievous toil, the sweat bedewed 
their limbs and eyes, as they fought round the 
body of the faithful companion of the swift-footed 
Asakides. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


MeanwuIiLe, the noble Achilles knew nothing of 
the death of his dear comrade; the fight was 
raging far away, under the walls of Troy. He 
never deemed that Patroklos was dead, but that he 
would come safely back again, after he had reached 
the gates. 

The fight still went on unceasingly around the 
dead, and the Achaians spake thus to one another: 
“Dear Friends, it would be a shame for us to go 
back to our ships without Patroklos; rather let 
the black earth swallow us’”’ ; and the Trojans, on 
their side, said to each other: ‘‘ Friends, though 
we should all be slain, let none go back from the 
battle.” 

The immortal horses of Aiakides were standing 
apart from the battle; and they were weeping, 
since they learnt that their charioteer Patroklos 
had been slain by the mighty Hektor. And 
whether Automedon, son of Dhioreus, lashed 
them with the whip or gently chid them, yet 
would they not return to the ships, nor to the 
battle. ‘They stood immovable as a funeral column, 
and incessantly wept hot tears, in their grievous 
sorrow for the loss of Patroklos ; and their ample 
manes streamed to the ground, all soiled with 
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dust. And Zeus, the Son of Kronos, saw theme 
and had pity on them. He shook his head and 
spake: ‘Ah, hapless steeds! why did we give 
you to King Peleus, a mere mortal—~you that are 
ever young and deathless? Was it that ye too 
might have grief, among wretched mortals? for 
of all creatures that breathe and creep upon the 
earth, there is none more pitiable than man. But 
I will not suffer Hektor to drive you and the well- 
built chariot. I will strengthen your knees and 
hearts, that ye may carry Automedon in safety to 
the ships.” 

So spake the Loud-Thunderer, and poured 
fresh vigour into the hearts of the weeping horses ; 
and they shook the dust from their rich manes, 
and dashed through the ranks of Trojans and 
Achaians. Automedon fought from the car; and 
like a vulture amid wild geese, he now flew past 
the Trojans, now turned on them and pursued 
them. But he could not stay them; for, being 
alone, he could not at the same time both drive 
and fight. At last, he saw a friend, even Alki- 
medon, son of Laerkes, who came behind the 
chariot, and spake to him: ‘ Automedon, what 
god hath taken away thy wits, that thou fightest 
alone, in the front rank of the Achaians?”’ 
Automedon answered him: ‘‘ Who but Patroklos, 
a peer of the deathless gods, can skilfully guide 
the immortal horses of great Achilles? But do 
thou take the shining reins, and I will get down 
from the chariot and fight.” 

Then Alkimedon mounted the car, and Auto- 
medon leapt down. But glorious Hektor marked 
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them, and said to Aineias: ‘‘ Aineias, great Coun- 
sellor of the mailed Dardans! I see the immortal 
steeds of the swift-footed Aiakides on the battle- 
field, with unskilled drivers. Therefore, if thou 
art willing to help me, | think that I might take 
them, since they would not stand up against us 
twain.” And the brave son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite consented ; and they went straight on, 
covering their shoulders with their shields of ox- 
hide. And Chromios and godlike Aretos went 
with them, in hopes to slay the Achaian warriors, 
and to carry off the divine horses. Foolish men! 
for not without bloodshed were these to be taken 
from Automedon. 

And he prayed to the Great Father of Gods 
and Men, Almighty Zeus; and straightway his 
heart was filled with strength and valour. And 
he said to Alkimedon : ‘“‘ Do thou hold the horses 
close to me, so that I may feel their breath upon 
my back. For I see that Hektor will not cease to 
rage, till he hath slain us, and mounted the car of 
Achilles. For he is minded either to spread terror 
among the Achaians, or to fall himself.” 

And then he called to the twain Aiantes, and 
to great Menelaos: ‘ Ye Chiefs of the Argive host! 
leave the corpse of Patroklos for others to defend ; 
but come and save us, who are still alive, from the 
doom of death; for I see the bravest warriors of 
the Trojans, Hektor and Aineias, bearing down 
upon us! These things lie, indeed, upon the 
knees of the gods; yet I will throw my spear !”’ 

He said, and hurled his long-shafted spear, 
which struck the round shield of Aretos; and the 
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sharp bronze point went right through his belte 
and pierced his belly ; and brave Aretos, like an 
ox smitten behind the horns, which leaps forward 
and then falls, sprang up and then fell upon his 
back. Then Hektor hurled his bright spear at 
Automedon ; but he saw it coming, and stooping, 
avoided it. Then would they have fought hand 
to hand, with their swords; but the twain Aiantes 
came through the ranks, at the call of Automedon, 
and parted them. And before shem, even Hektor, 
and Aineias, and Chromios had to give way; so 
they left Aretos there to die. 

And, again, round the corpse of Patroklos 
raged the cruel conflict, direful and fraught with 
sorrow. Then Athene descended from Heaven, 
like unto the many-hued rainbow, which Zeus 
spreadeth in the sky as a sign to mortals. She 
went first to Menelaos, in the likeness of Phoinix, 
and said to him: ‘“ Menelaos! it will be a shame 
and reproach to thee, if the dogs of Troy shall 
tear the faithful friend of haughty Achilles. Stand 
firm, then, and urge on all the others!” 

And Menelaos answered her, and said: “O 
Phoinix, aged warrior of the times of old! may 
Athene give me courage to stand against the 
shower of darts! But Hektor rageth like fire ; 
and ceaseth not from slaying; and Zeus giveth 
him great honour.” 

Athene, the fierce-eyed goddess, was glad that 
he addressed her first of all the gods; and she 
strengthened his knees and shoulders. He stood 
over the body of Patroklos, wielding his bright 


spear. Apollo, on the other hand, came down in 
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‘the shape of Asios, and said to Hektor: ‘‘ Hektor! 
no longer will any of the Achaians fear thee, since 
thou shrinkest from Menelaos, heretofore a warrior 
of small renown.”” He spake; but the heart of 
Hektor was overshadowed with grief. And the 
Son of Kronos, on high, thundered mightily, and 
covered the field with a dark mist, and the great 
earth trembled. 

Then first Idomeneus and Hektor hurled their 
spears at one another. Both missed; but the 
spear of Hektor struck Koiranos, a fellow-warrior 
of Meriones, between the jaw and ear; and Ido- 
meneus drove back to the hollow ship, for fear 
too'x possession of his soul. 

Now high-spirited Aias and Menelaos saw 
that Zeus had given victory to the Trojans, in 
their turn ; and great Aias was the first to speak 
of it. ‘‘Alas!’’ said he, ‘‘even a fool can see that 
Father Zeus 1s helping the Trojans! Ether, then, 
let us contrive some plan for carrying off the dead 
Patroklos, or ourselves go back, to gladden our 
friends, who are in deadly fear that the fury 
of man-slaying Hektor will come upon them, 
and that he will fall upon the ships. And let 
some messenger go quickly to the son of Peleus, 
with the mournful tidings that his dear friend 
is slain! O Father Zeus! free us, I beseech 
thee, from this dark cloud, and give clear sight 
to our eyes! Slay us rather in the Light! if it 
be thy will that we should die!” 

So spake great Aias; and the Father of Gods 
and Men was sorry to see him weep, and he dis- 
persed the mist, and the sun shone forth. Then 
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Aias spake to Menelaos of the loud war-cry : 
“Look around for Antilochos, the son of great- 
hearted Nestor; and send him to Achilles with 
the woeful tidings.” 

Then Menelaos departed, looking around him 
with the piercing sight of an eagle, which hath the 
keenest vision of all the birds of heaven; even so 
Menelaos, beloved of Zeus, glanced every way to 
see, if he might, the son of wise Nestor; and he 
saw him on the left of the battle, rousing his com- 
rades to the fight. The golden-haired Menelaos 
drew near him and said: “ Antilochos, come and 
learn the woeful news! Slain is Patroklos, the dearest 
comrade of Achilles, the best of the Achaians! 
Great grief hath fallen upon the Danaoi. Run, 
then, to the ships; and tell Achilles, if perhaps he 
will come and rescue the naked body ; for Hektor 
holdeth his divine armour.” 

So spake he ; Antilochos was struck with horror 
by his words, and for a time he could not speak ; 
his eyes were filled with tears, and his manly voice 
was choked. But yet he hastened to fulfil the 
bidding of Menelaos, and set off running to the 
sh.ps. 

ne he came, weeping bitterly, to the son of 
Peleus, with his mournful tale, while Menelaos 
went back and stood over the body of Patroklos, 
with the twain Aiantes, and told them: “I have 
sent Antilochos to swift-footed Achilles, but I do 
not expect that he will come to aid us; for he 
cannot fight the men of Troy without his armour, 
however great his wrath against Hektor.’’ And 
the Telamonian Aias answered him: “ Well hast 
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thou spoken, O illustrious Menelaos! But do 
thou and Meriones lift the corpse on to your 
shoulders, and bear it out of the battle.” So did 
they ; and the Trojans yelled, when they saw them 
carrying off the dead; and they charged, like 
hounds that run before the hunters pursuing a 
wounded boar ; even so, for a while, the Trojans 
rushed on, with swords and double-headed spears. 
But as the hounds, when the boar turns upon them, 
fall back in terror, so when the twain Altantes 
turned and faced them, the Trojans grew pale with 
fear, and not one of them was bold enough to 
fight for the corpse, with which, meantime, the 
twain heroes were staggering along under the 
heavy burthen. Like two strong mules, which 
at the shaft, dragging some huge ship-timber down 
a rugged path, so they struggled on, with toil and 
sweat, bearing the corpse upon their shoulders. 
And behind them, the twain Aiantes stemmed the 
rush of the Trojan warriors; as a thickly wooded 
range of hills, stretching across a plain, keeps back 
the flood of mighty rivers. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Wuizs the others were still fighting for the body 
of Patroklos, Antilochos came to Achilles, and 
found him, in frent of the high-beaked ships, 
brooding over past events. He communed thus 
with his mighty soul: ‘‘ Alas! why are the long- 
haired Achaians retreating to their ships, and flying 
over the plain? O ye Gods! can it be that my 
worst fears have been fulfilled, as my goddess- 
mother foretold to me, when she said that, while 
I still lived, the noblest of the Myrmidons should 
be robbed of the light of day? Foolhardy as he 
was! I told him, when he had saved the ships 
from fire, to return to me, and not to fight with 
Hektor !”’ 

While he said this to himself, the son of Nestor 
drew near, and shedding big tears, told him the 
woeful news. ‘Alas! son of wise Peleus! sad 
and bitter are the tidings thou must hear. Slain 
is Patroklos; and they are fighting over his naked 
body, for Hektor has stripped him of his armour.” 

Thus spake he, and a dark cloud of sorrow fell 
upon Achilles’ brow. He fell to the ground, and 
tore his flowing hair, and poured black dust over 
his head, and defiled his noble face and his fragrant 
robes. The captive handmaidens, shrieking loudly, 
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flocked round the mighty hero, and wailed and 
beat their breasts. Antilochos, himself still weep- 
ing, held the hands:of Achilles, fearing that he 
might cut his own throat with his sword. 

Then, in the depths of the A‘gean Sea, the 
silver-footed Thetis, sitting by Nereus her aged 
father, heard the loud moaning of her darling 
son. And she cried aloud; and all the sea- 
goddesses, daughters of Nereus, the son of Pontos, 
came flocking round her. These were Glauké, 
and Thaleia, and Kymodoke, Nesaia, Speio, and 
Thoe, ox-eyed Halié, and Kymothoé, Aklaié, and 
Limnoreia, Melité, Iaira, and Amphithoe, Agave, 
Doto, and Proto, Pherusa, Dynamene, and Dexa- 
mene, Amphinoe, and Kallianeira, Doris, and 
Panope, and renowned Galateia, Nemertes, and 
Apseudes, Kallianassa, and Klymene, Janeira, 
Tanassa, Maira, and Oreithyeia, and fair-haired 
Amatheia, and other Nereids, who dwelt in the 
depths of the sea. These filled the silver-glancing 
cave; and they all beat upon their breasts, as 
Thetis led the wailing : 

‘‘ Hearken to me, dear Sisters!” she cried ; 
‘“‘that ye may know what sorrows afflict my heart! 
Alas for me, unhappy mother of the noblest Hero! 
For when I had brought forth a son, blameless and 
strong, he shot up like a fair young tree in a fruit- 
ful meadow. And I sent him in the hollow ship, 
to fight the Trojans. But never shall I welcome 
him to his home, in the house of his father Peleus! 
And even while he still enjoyeth the light of heaven, 
he is full of sorrow, and I can in no wise help 
him. But I will go, and see his dear face; and 
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learn what grief hath overtaken him, though he 
standeth aloof from the war.” 

So spake she, and left the silver-glancing cave, 
followed by the Sea Nymphs, all weeping. And 
the ocean waves parted before them ; quickly they 
came to the land of Troy, to the shore where the 
ships of the Myrmidons were drawn up in order. 

And when Achilles saw his goddess- mother, 
he uttered deep groans and wailed aloud. And 
she, with a piercing cry, clasped his dear head with 
her hands, and pitying spoke to him winged words 
of sympathy and sorrow: 

‘“ Dear Child, why weepest thou ? What sorrow 
hath fallen on thee? Speak out, and hide it not 
from me! Great Zeus hath fulfilled thy wish, 
that the Achaians should be forced back to their 
ships, and should suffer countless ills, for want of 
thee.” 

And, groaning deeply, the swift-footed son of 
Peleus answered her : ‘“‘ Dear Mother! the Olym- 
pian hath indeed answered my prayer. But what 
joy is that to me ? since my dear companion, whom 
I honoured above all men, is no more, and I have 
lost Aim? Hektor hath spoiled him of the splendid 
armour, which the gods gave to Peleus, when he, 
a mortal, married thee, a deathless goddess! 1 
would that thou hadst remained among thy sisters 
in the Sea, and that Peleus had mated with a 
mortal bride! And now, still greater sorrows 
await thee; for my heart biddeth me live no 
longer, unless Hektor yield his life to me, and 
there be full atonement made by him for the slay- 
ing of the great son of Menoitios. 
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Then Thetis, weeping, sadly replied: ‘Short, 
then, dear Son, must be ¢hy term of life ; for, soon 
after Hektor, thou too must die.” 

And Achilles, the son of Peleus, deeply moved, 
spake to her again: ‘‘ Let me then die straight- 
way, since I could not succour my dear friend in 
his great need! As I may not return to my dear 
native land, and have brought no help to any of 
my comrades, whom the noble Hektor hath slain, 
but sit here in my tent, cumbering the ground—J, 
that am better in war than any of the Achaians, 
though others may surpass me in the council—why 
should I live? O cursed be all quarrels among 
gods and men, and wrath that rageth in the breasts 
even of the wise, and filleth their hearts like smoke, 
arid seems sweeter to them than honey! I, too, 
raged furiously against Agamemnon, King of men ; 
but now I will forget the past, and will curb my 
soul, sore wounded though it be. I go to seek 
the slayer of my dearly loved comrade. And then 
I will die, when Zeus and the other gods decree 
my death. Dear Mother! hold me not back from 
the battle ; for thou wilt not prevail!” 

Then Thetis turned from her son, and spake to 
her sisters: “Go ye now to the broad bosom of 
the Sea, and carry the news to our father, the 
Ancient One of the Sea! But I will go to high 
Olympos, and to Hephaistos, the wise Artificer, 
if perhaps he will give me a noble armour for my 
son.” The Nereids all obeyed her voice, and 
plunged beneath the dark sea-waves; but the 
silver-footed Thetis went to Olympos. 

Meanwhile, the Achaians were again flying 
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before Hektor to their ships and the Hellespont ; 
they could not, after all, carry the body of Patro- 
klos safely away from the field, because Hektor 
and the Trojan host were so close upon them, and 
the fight was raging like a blazing fire. Thrice 
did Hector seize the feet of Patroklos, and thrice 
did the two Aiantes thrust him back; but he kept 
his ground, and they could not scare him off. 
And now, perhaps, would Hektor have carried off 
the body, and won still greater fame, had not the 
storm-swift Iris cone down from Olympos, with- 
out the knowledge of Zeus and the other gods, 
but sent by Hera alone. Iris came and stood by 
Achilles, and spake: ‘“‘Up! son of Peleus! most 
mighty of men! Save thy friend Patroklos, over 
whose body they are hotly fighting at the ships! 
For mighty Hektor would fain sever his head from 
his body and fix it on spikes on the walls of 
Troy!” 

The swift-footed Achilles answered and said: 
‘“‘ Goddess, who sent thee as a messenger to me?” 

And she spake again, and said: “It was the 
golden-throned Hera, wife of the Great King of 
Gods and Men, who sent me, unknown to Zeus,”’ 

“But,” Achilles said, “how can I engage in 
the battle? For Hektor holdeth my armour, and 
my mother bade me wait till she bring me splendid 
new arms from Hephaistos. And no man’s armour 
could I wear, except perhaps the shield of Tela- 
monian Aias ; but he himself is using it.” 

Again the storm-swift Iris spake: ‘‘ We know 
that thou hast no armour ; but go as thou art, to 
the fosse, and show thyself to the Trojans; and 
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they, I think, will cease from battle, and give the 
wearied sons of the Achaians time to breathe.” 
Fleet Iris then departed. 

Then Achilles arose in his full might, and 
Athene came to him, and threw her tasselled exgis 
round his broad shoulders. On his head she 
placed a coronet of golden cloud, blazing with fire. 
As when, from a beleaguered city on an island 
(after the setting of the sun, beneath the smoke 
that goeth up to the heavens), beacon fires are 
seen blazing and flashing their rays afar, such was 
the bright light round great Achilles’ head. 

And he went forth, and stood beside the fosse 
outside the wall, and shouted terribly; and Pallas 
Athene too uttered a mighty cry, and the Trojan 
host was filled with unutterable horror. Loud and 
clear as the brazen trumpet’s bray, that calleth men 
to arms against a besieging foe, so rang out the 
mighty voice of great Aiakides; and all who 
heard it quailed and trembled; and the fair-maned 
horses turned with the cars, foreboding evil; and 
the charioteers were all aghast, when they saw the 
undying flame rising from the head of godlike 
Achilles. Thrice, from the fosse, where he stood, 
pealed forth his terrible cry; and thrice, in dire 
dismay, the Trojans and their allies fell back. 
And, in that dire confusion, twelve of their bravest 
fell from their own chariots and were crushed by 
the wheels, Meantime, amidst the. turmoil, the 
Achaians recovered the body of Patroklos and 
gladly drew it apart, to be laid on a Jitter, which 
bore it to Achilles’ tent ; his comrades following, 
and Achilles himself with them, weeping hot tears 
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as he looked on the mangled remains of his dearest . 
friend. 

Then Hera, the ox-eyed Queen of Heaven, 
bade the unwearied Sun go down to the streams of 
Okeanos, unwillingly, before his time ; that so the 
wearied Achaians might rest from battle. 

And the Trojans, too, ceased from the stubborn 
fight ; and loosing the horses from their chariots, 
the Chiefs assembled in council, all standing, For 
they had no heart to sit; fear had fallen upon 
them, since Achilles had come forth again. 

And wise Polydamas, who alone knew the 
future and the past, began to speak. He was a 
friend of Hektor’s and they were born in the 
same night. The one was pre-eminent i1 battle ; 
the other, in the council. And he made herangue, 
and said: ‘‘ My counsel is, that we go up at once 
to the city, and wait not on the plain for the rosy- 
fingered Dawn. So long as Achilles was wroth 
with Agamemnon, and kept aloof from the war, | 
too rejoiced to sleep at night near the ships, think- 
ing that we should make them our prey. But 
now I greatly fear the son of Peleus ; with him we 
shall have to fight for our city, and for our wives! 
Let us, then, straightway go up into our strong- 
hold. The goddess Night hath, for a time, 
delayed the onset of the swift-footed son of Peleus ; 
but if, with the Dawn, he catcheth us, when he is 
fully armed—we know full well what he can do; 
and many a Trojan will the dogs and the birds 
devour. But if, though unwillingly, ye hear my 
counsel, the towers and gates will guard us from 
the foe.” 
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Then, with a scornful glance, great Hektor 
spake to Polydamas: ‘‘ Unpleasing to my ears are 
the words which thou hast spoken; since thou 
wouldst have us recoil from the foe, and shut us 
up in the towers. The son of crafty Kronos hath 
granted me great glory, and to drive the Achaians 
to their ships; therefore cease, vain man! from 
spreading base counsels among the people! I will 
not suffer that any Trojan should listen to thy 
words. Let us now take the evening meal, and 
keep good watch and ward; and when the golden- 
footed Dawn bringeth back the day, we will arm 
ourselves, and fight by the hollow ships. I, at 
any rate, will not flee before noble Achilles, but 
will meet him face to face, that one of us may 
gain eternal glory.” 

Thus spake the noble Hektor ; and the Trojans 
in their folly applauded ; for Pallas Athene took 
away their wits, and they hearkened not to the 
wise counsel of Polydamas. 

Meanwhile, the Achaians passed the night in 
bewailing noble Patroklos; and louder than all 
was the lamentation of the son of Peleus. He 
laid his death-dealing hands upon his dear com- 
rade’s breast, moaning, and cried aloud to the war- 
like Myrmidons: ‘ Vain was the promise which I 
made to Menoitios, that I would bring home his 
son with glory and a share of the rich spoils of 
Troy! For now we must, both of us, redden this 
same ground with our blood. But, O Patroklos! 
since I so soon must follow thee, yet will I not 
light thy funeral pyre till I have brought thee the 
head and the arms of haughty Hektor !”’ 
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Thus spake Achilles; while his comrades? 
boiled water in a great tripod of ablution, and 
therewith washed the gore from the body of Pat- 
roklos, and anointed it with olive oil; then they 
clothed him in soft raiment and a white robe, and 
laid him on a couch. And all night long, Achilles 
and the warlike Myrmidons made lamentation for 
the glorious Patroklos. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


On high Olympos, the Loud-thundering Zeus 
spake mockingly to his consort, Hera, and 
said: ‘At length, thou hast what thou desirest, 
and hast roused Achilles to fight against the 
Trojans. Surely, the long-haired Achaians must 
be thine own children, since thou lovest them so 
dearly !”’ 

And the ox-eyed Queen replied : ‘‘ Dread Son 
of Kronos! what words are these which have 
passed the barrier of thy teeth? Even a mortal 
man doth what he can to help another ; and shall 
not I, the chief of goddesses by birth and as thy 
wife —O thou King of the deathless gods! shall 
not / avenge myself upon the men of Troy?” 

Thus these two strove with one another. 

Meantime, the silver-footed Thetis came to the 
splendid palace of Hephaistos, bright and immortal, 
which shone like a star among the mansions of the 
gods. She found him at his bellows, sweating 
from his mighty toil; for he was forging twenty 
tripods, to stand round the walls of his well-built 
mansion, Beneath each of them he placed wheels 
of gold; and they move, of themselves, into the 
assembly of the gods, and so return. 

While he was thus employed, the silver-footed 
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Thetis approached the house. And Charis, of the 
shining veil, the wedded wife of Hephaistos 
(whose first wife had been Aphrodite), came forth 
to meet her, and took her by the hand, and called 
her by her name: ‘O long-robed Thetis! dear 
and honoured as thou art! not oft, I ween, dost 
thou come to visit us. But rollow me, that I may 
show thee due hospitality.” 

Then she led the way in, and seated Thetis on 
a lofty chair with silver studs, beautiful, and 
cunningly wrought, and placed a footstool beneath 
her shining feet. And she called to Hephaistos, 
the divine Artificer: ‘‘Come hither, Hephaistos ! 
for the silver-footed Thetis seeketh thine aid.”’ 

And the glorious lame god arswered : 
‘Revered and dear to me is she; for she saved 
me, when my shameless mother threw me down 
from heaven; and I should have suffered dire 
anguish had not Eurynome, daughter of Okeanos, 
and Thetis taken me to their hearts and comforted 
me. Nine years I spent with them, and fashioned 
all kinds of curious work of bronze—clasps, and 
spiral bracelets, and ear-rings, like the calyx of a 
flower, and necklaces—in the hollow grot, while 
all around me roared the streams of great Okeanos. 
And none of the other gods knew where I was, 
but only Thetis and Eurynome. And now that 
she is come, a welcome guest, to my house, I will 
repay the fair-haired Nymph in every way, for 
saving my life.” 

So saying, he raised his mighty bulk from the 
block, and, limping on his slender legs, moved 
quickly ; and he put away his bellows, and placed 
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his tools in a silver chest, and sponged his face and 
hands, his strong neck and hairy breast; then he 
donned his tunic, and leaning on a staff, he limped 
along. And golden handmaids, in the form of 
living maidens, came to help their lord; these 
have intelligent minds, and human voices, and 
skill from the deathless gods. And he went with 
halting gait, and seated himself on a shining 
throne, near the silver-footed Thetis; and he took 
her by the hand, and said to her: ‘‘O dear and 
honoured Thetis of the flowing robes! why comest 
thou to our house, thou, an infrequent guest ?”’ 
Then the silver-footed goddess answered him : 
“O Hephaistos! hath Zeus, the Son of Kronos, 
laid on any other goddess in Olympos such 
grievous woes as on me, unhappy that I am? 
He chose out me, from all the Sea Nymphs, to 
endure marriage with a mortal. A son I bare, the 
greatest of heroes. I brought him up, like a 
young tree in a fruitful soil, and sent him in a 
high-peaked ship to war against the Trojans ; but 
never again will he return to me, in the halls of his 
aged father Peleus. And even while I yet see him, 
and he beholdeth the light of the sun, he is full of 
grief, and I cannot help him. For King Agamem- 
non took away his prize, the dearly loved maiden 
Briseis. For the loss of her, he pined and wept ; 
nor would he allow his Myrmidons to join in the 
battle, though the Achaians were hard pressed and 
driven to their ships. The Chiefs of the Argives 
came to him with prayers and tears, and many 
costly gifts. And though he refused himself to 
rescue them, he suffered Patroklos to put on his 
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divine armour, and sent many of the Myrmidons 
with him to the battle. And the son of Menoitios 
performed high deeds of valour, and went near to 
sack the city. But the Far-darting Apollo and 
glorious Hektor slew him, and gained immortal 
glory. And now, I come as a suppliant, to clasp 
thy knees, and to pray that thou wouldst give my 
short-lived son a shield, a helmet, a breastplate, 
and goodly greaves.” 

Then the lame god, the famous Artificer, re- 
plied: ‘‘ Be of good cheer, O silver-footed Queen, 
and be not troubled about these things! Would 
that I could as surely save him from mournful 
death, as that I will supply him with goodly 
armour, a wonder to behold !”’ 

And he returned to his workshop, and bade his 
bellows—there were twenty of them—blow the 
blasts on the fire and prepare the earthen moulds ; 
and as Hephaistos willed, the work was done. He 
melted the tough bronze and tin, the gold and 
silver, with the fire ; and placed an anvil and took 
a strong hammer in one hand, and tongs in the 
other, and with these he worked. 

First, he made the Shield, broad and strong, 
with many decorations. Around it he placed a 
triple bright rim, and a silver strap depended from 
it. The shield itself was formed with five zones, 
in each of which he fashioned many curious works. 

Therein he fashioned the Earth, the Sky, the 
Sea, the unwearied Sun, the Moon at the full, and 
all the bright luminaries which crown the azure 
firmament ; the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, the 
Hyades (rainy stars), the mighty Orion, and the 
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Bear (or Wain), turning about to watch Orion, 
which alone, of all the stars, batheth not in the 
streams of Okeanos. 

Also, on the shield, he sculptured two fair cities 
of articulate-speaking men. In one of these were 
wedding festivals; and, with a blaze of torch- 
light, the brides were conducted from their 
chambers along the streets; while the hymeneal 
song was loud, and the youths whirled round and 
round in the giddy dance, to the music of flute 
and harp; while the women stood at their doors, 
watching and admiring. In that city he also 
fashioned an assembly of the people, in which a 
contention had arisen, about the blood- fine or 
“were-geld”’ for a murdered man; the people, 
with noisy shouts, cheered, on either side; but the 
heralds stilled the tumult, holding their staves of 
office in their hands ; and then the judges rose up, 
to pronounce their verdict. 

Around the other city lay two armies besieging 
it, with flashing arms. ‘Two plans were considered : 
either to destroy the town, or to divide the wealth 
thereof with its citizens. But the beleaguered 
garrison had not yet yielded, but armed themselves 
and set an ambush. Their dear wives and children, 
and the old men, stood on the walls to defend it, 
while the strong men went forth to fight. And 
they were led by Ares and Athene, whose forms 
were fashioned in gold, with golden raiment; and, 
as gods, he made them larger, and more beautiful, 
than the mortals around them. 

The men in ambush set upon the herdsmen who 
were driving oxen to the watering-place (of the 
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army), and making music with their pipes, They 
carried off the cattle; but the besiegers, as they? 
sat before the rostra, heard the lowing of the oxen, 
and drave up, with their high-stepping horses, to 
repel the raid. Then a fierce conflict arose ; 
and in it were seen Eris, and Kudoimos, and Ker 
(Strife, and Uproar, and Dire Fete); like living 
warriors, they rushed on one another, and haled 
away the dead whom they slew. 

In another part of the shield, he represented a 
rich, deep-soiled, fallow field, thrice ploughed ; and 
when the ploughers came to the end of the furrow, 
a man would give to each of them a goblet of 
sweet wine. And the ploughed ground grew black 
behind them, like real soil, although 1t was of 
gold. Then there, too, was a rich field of corn, 
where reapers were cutting the harvest with their 
sickles and it fell in rows ; and others were binding 
it with bands of straw; while the lord looked on, 
and was glad at heart. And under a spreading 
oak, a feast was being made ready for the reapers. 

And he fashioned therein a vineyard, rich with 
clusters of black grapes (of gold), which the youths 
and maidens, in their glee, carried in baskets ; 
while a boy, in their midst, made sweet music on 
a clear-sounding harp; and he sang the ‘‘ song of 
Linos,” and the rest kept time with their feet. 

And there was a herd of straight-horned oxen, 
all of gold and tin, hurrying to the pasture beside 
the gently murmuring stream and the waving 
rushes. Four herdsmen, of gold, followed them, 
and nine fleet dogs. And two terrible lions seized 
a bellowing bull. The herdsmen followed, but 
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they could not set on their dogs to bite the lions, 
for the dogs shrank back, barking and whining, 
and turned away. 

And therein the glorious divine Artist placed a 
wide pasture full of white sheep, with folds and 
tents and huts. And he made a dancing-ground, 
like that which Daidalos wrought at Knosos for 
lovely, fair-haired Ariadne. There, lusty youths 
in shining tunics glistening with oil, danced with 
fair maidens of costly wooing. ‘The maidens had 
wreaths of flowers upon their heads; and the 
youths wore daggers hanging from silver sword- 
belts. ‘They whirled round, with lightly tripping 
feet, swift as the potter’s wheel, holding each other 
by the wrist ; and then they ran, in lines, to meet 
each other. A crowd of friends stood round and 
joyfully watched the dance ; and a divine minstrel 
made sweet music with his harp, while a pair of 
tumblers diverted the crowd. 

Lastly, around the margin of the shield, 
Hephaistos made the stream of the mighty River, 
Okeanos, which encircleth the Earth. 

And when he had finished this strong and 
splendid shield, he wrought the breastplate, glow- 
ing with blazing fire; and he madea heavy helmet 
for the head, beautiful, and adorned with curious 
art; upon it wasacrest of gold. But the goodly 
greaves he made of flexile tin. When he had 
completed the whole suit of glorious armour, he 
laid it before the silver-footed Thetis, the mother 
of Achilles; and she darted, swift as a hawk, 
from snowy Olympos, bearing the brightly glitter- 


ing arms to her dear son. 


CHAPTER XXVIIi 


WueEn the saffron-veiled Dawn, the rosy-fingered, 
left the streams of Okeanos, and brought daylight 
to gods and men, the silver-footed Thetis brought 
the glorious work of Hephaistos to the ships of 
Achilles. She found her dear son, hanging over 
the body of Patroklos, loudly wailing ; and many 
of his companions re-echoed his lament. The 
bright goddess stood amidst them, and clasped her 
son’s hand, and said to him: “My Child! grieve 
as we will, we must let thy friend Patroklos lie, for 
by the decree of the gods he had been long fore- 
doomed to die. But look now upon these proud 
arms, beautiful beyond compare, which the lame 
god Hephaistos sends thee—such as no mortal man 
hath ever seen!”’ 

Then the goddess laid them on the ground 
before him, and they rang loudly ; the Myrmidons 
turned away their eyes, not daring to gaze upon 
them, so awe-struck were they. But when 
Achilles saw them, his fiery wrath waxed all the 
hotter ; and his eyes blazed fearfully, as if with 
flame. Yet was he glad ac heart, as he handled 
the magnificent gift of Hephaistos; and he spake 
winged words to his dear mother: ‘The arms 
which thou hast brought, my Mother ! are such as 
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no mortal man could fashion, and are the true 
work of a deathless god. Forthwith, I will put 
them on; but I greatly fear lest, meantime, the 
flies should alight upon the ghastly wounds of my 
dearly loved friend, since the life has utterly gone 
out of him.” 

And the goddess Thetis replied: ‘“* My Child, 
let not this care trouble thee; for I will ward off 
the swarm of cruel flies that feed upon the slain. 
Though he should lie here a year, or more, his 
flesh shall remain sound and fresh, But do thou 
summon an assembly of the warlike Achaians, and 
recant thy threats against King Agamemnon.”’ 

And godlike Achilles went along the sea-shore, 
and cried, with an awful voice, to the Achaians, 
rousing them to the war; so that all, even the 
helmsmen and the stewards of the ships, came to 
the Assembly, for joy that Achilles had come forth 
again. Two of the great warriors, the valiant 
Diomedes and the wise Odysseus, came limping 
from their wounds, and leaning on their spears, 
and took the foremost seats in the Assembly. 
Agamemnon came last, also suffering from the 
wound that Kodn had inflicted. 

Achilles rose in their midst, and made harangue: 
“Better had it been for us, if our breasts had not 
been filled with heart-consuming wrath against one 
another, for the sake of a girl! Better would it 
have been if Artemis, with her gentle shafts, had 
slain her, when I brought her, as my prize, from 
the booty of Lyrnessos! Then would fewer 
Achaians have bitten the dust, slain by the horse- 
taming Trojans. But now, I will put away mine 
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anger; and do ye now speedily arouse the long- 
haired Achaians, and I will go forth again to fight 
the Trojans!” 

Thus spake Achilles; and the Achaians were 
glad that he renounced his wrath against King 
Agamemnon. Then he, the son of Atreus, the 
wide-ruling King, rose and:spakeé: “O Friends, 
and Chiefs of the Danaoi! I wit now speak my 
mind to the great son of Peleus; and do ye, 
Argives, hearken to my words. Ye have often 
blamed me; but / was not the cause of the evil; 
it was Zeus, and the Fates, and darkly-roaming 
Erinys, who filled my soul with madness, when | 
robbed Achilles of his well-merited prize. It 1s 
Ate (Mischief), the eldest daughter of Zeus, that 
blindeth the eyes of men! with tender feet she 
moveth upon the earth, or passeth above the heads 
of men, and causeth them to fall. When mighty 
Hektor of the glancing helmet was slaying the 
Argives at the ships, it was she, fell Ate, who 
blinded us! But now, I will give full recompense 
to thee, O Achilles, and I will send thee all the 
gifts that the wily Odysseus promised in thy tent. 
Only, I pray thee, go forth with the host to 
battle.” 

And the fleet Achilles answered him: ‘‘ Most 
glorious son of Atreus! as for the gifts, give or 
withhold them, as thou wilt; but let us waste no 
more time in idle talk, but speedily go forth to 
battle! I will again show myself in the front, and 
overthrow the Trojans with my spear.” 

Then the crafty Odysseus spake to Achilles : 
‘“‘O godlike son of Peleus! for all thine eager- 
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ness, lead not the Achaians fasting to the fight ! 
Let all the host prepare their meal. And mean- 
time let Agamemnon bring forth the splendid 
gifts, that all may have joy of the glorious sight. 
And let us make a sumptuous banquet for him and 
the Chiefs, that his mind may be reconciled to thee.” 

And Agamemnon rejoiced, and said to him: 
‘‘ Choose, now, some young princes of the Achaians, 
to bring the gifts from the tents ; and let Talthy- 
bios, the herald, sacrifice a boar-pig to the Son of 
Kronos, and to the Sun.”’ 

But Achilles spake again, and said: “ Truly, J 
would that the Achaians should go forth fasting to 
the battle, and should fight till the setting of the 
sun, and then prepare their meal. I, at least, will 
taste neither food nor drink ; for my dearest friend 
lieth in my tent, slain and mangled by the spear.” 

And Odysseus, the man of many wiles, replied : 
“O Achilles, by far the greatest of the Achaian 
host ! far better art thou than J, in war; but in 
the council I surpass thee, being elder born, and 
knowing more. It is not meet that the Achatans 
mourn too long over a dead man; for many fall, 
day by day. Let us bury the dead, with steadfast 
hearts, and mourn him for a day; but we who 
remain must eat and drink.” 

Then went Odysseus with Nestor’s sons, and 
Meges, son of Phyleus, and Thoas, and Meriones, 
and Lykomedes, son of Kreiontes, and Melampos, 
to the tent of Agamemnon, and brought forth all 
the rich presents, which the King had offered to 
Achilles. And among them was the most precious 
of all, even the lovely Briseis. 
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And the herald Talthybios, of the godlike voice, ° 
prepared the sacrifice to be offered to Zeus by King 
Agamemnon. He held the victim, a boar swine, 
between his hands. Then the son of Atreus drew 
the dirk from beside his great sword, and cut off 
the bristles from the head of the boar; and he 
raised his eyes to Heaven and prayed; and 
Agamemnon made oath, saying, ‘‘ Above all, let 
Almighty Zeus be our witness, and Earth, and the 
Sun, and the Erinnyes, who take vengeance on 
the perjurer—I swear that I have in no wise 
harmed the damsel Briseis ; and if what I swear 
is false, may all the afflictions fall on me which 
the gods are wont to send on the forsworn !” 

Then the Assembly was dissolved, and the men 
were scattered to their ships ; and the Myrmidons 
carried the gifts of Agamemnon to the ships of 
Achilles. But when Briseis, fair as golden Aphro- 
dite, came into Achilles’ tent, and saw the mangled 
remains of the noble Patroklos, she shrieked aloud 
and threw herself down, and tore her face and 
neck with her delicate hands, and, with many tears, 
called on the dead: ‘“‘O Patroklos! friend dearest 
to my heart! I left thee living in this tent, and 
now, alas! I find thee dead! I have seen my 
husband and my three brothers slain before our 
city by the swift-footed Achilles; but thou didst 
bid me refrain from weeping, for that thou 
wouldst make me the wedded wife of the glorious 
son of Peleus. Therefore I mourn thy death with 
all my heart ; for thou wert ever kind.” 

Then the other Chiefs departed ; but the twain 
Atreides, and wily Odysseus, and Nestor, and 
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Idomeneus, and Phoinix stayed with Achilles, and 
vainly tried to comfort him. But he would not 
be consoled till he was engaged in murderous war. 
And he turned towards the body of his dearly 
loved friend, and called upon him with deep groans: 
“Thou, too, O dearest of my companions! wert 
wont to spread for me the dainty meal ; but now, 
I cannot taste of meat or drink, for lack of shee! 
I had always hoped that Jalone should perish here, 
in this land of Troy, but that ¢4ou wouldst return 
to Phthia, and fetch my child, in the black ship, 
from Skyros, and show him all my wealth, my 
slaves, and my spacious, well-built halls.” Thus 
spake the noble son of Peleus, weeping ; and all 
the Chiefs mourned with him, thinking of those 
whom they had left at home. And when Zeus 
saw them thus lamenting, he was moved with pity, 
and spake to Athene winged words : 

“‘My Daughter! hast thou no longer any care 
for great Achilles, once the darling of thy heart ? 
He ts now sitting by the high-prowed ship, mourn- 
ing for his dear companion 3 and he is hungry and 
refuseth food. Go, then, and cherish his heart 
with nectar and delicious ambrosia, that he may 
not feel the pangs of hunger !”’ 

And Athene sped from Olympos, like a long- 
winged, loud-screaming falcon, through the pure 
ether ; and came quickly to Achilles, and distilled 
nectar and ambrosia for him, to put strength into 
his breast, that his knees might not be weakened 
by long fasting. 

Then the Achaians poured forth from their 
ships, in number like the snow-flakes sent from 
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Heaven by Zeus, and driven by the chilly blasts of 
Boreas; so thickly poured out the stream of 
shining helmets and bossy shields. Great Earth 
seemed to smile in the glare of the bright bronze, 
and the splendour flashed up to the dwelling of 
the deathless gods. 

Achilles donned the divine armour, which 
Hephaistos by his noble art had fashioned for 
him, and bore his mighty, richly-adorned shield, 
that shone afar like the light of the full moon. 
And the glorious Achilles moved in his armour, 
to try whether it fitted him well; and it was to 
him as wings, and seemed to lift him from the 
ground. Then he took the great spear, which 
Cheiron had given to his father Peleus, which no 
other of the Achaians could lift. And Automedon 
and Alkimos yoked his horses; and Automedon 
took the shining reins and whip, and mounted the 
chariot ; and after him Achilles mounted, in his 
flashing armour, bright as the radiant Hyperion. 

And Achilles called with a stern voice to the 
horses of his great father Peleus: ‘‘O Xanthos 
and Balios, far-famed sons of Podarge! now more 
than ever be ye careful of your charioteer, and do not 
leave him among the dead, as ye did Patroklos!”’ 

Then Xanthos, of the shining feet, answered 
him, bowing his head, and his thick mane flowed 
down to the ground, as he spake with a human 
voice—for the white-armed goddess Hera endowed 
him with the power of speech : 

“We will indeed, O terrible Achilles! bear 
thee safely through the battle. The day of doom 


for thee, alas! is near at hand; but we are not to 
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blame, but Fate, and a mighty god. It was not 
through our carelessness that the Trojans spoiled 
the noble Patroklos of his arms; but by the power 
of the best of the gods, the son of fair-haired Leto 
(Latona), and by the might of glorious Hektor.” 
Then the Erinnyes (Furies) stopped the voice of 
the immortal horse ; and Achilles answered, sorely 
grieved : “O Xanthos! why shouldst thou pro- 
phesy my death? Well do I know that I must 
perish here, far from my own dear home.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Tue mail-clad Achaians again gathered around 
the son of Peleus, thirsting for the battle; and 
against them the Trojans gathered on the highest 
ground of the plain, between the Simoeis and the 
Skamandros. But, on Olympos, Zeus, the Great 
Ruler of Gods and Men, sent Themis, the Goddess 
of Justice, to summon a Council to his lofty abode. 
Not a river or sea-god, except Okeanos, not a 
nymph, of all that haunt the groves, the water- 
springs, the hills, or grassy meads, but came at his 
call. They came, one and all, to the palace of the 
Thunderer, and sat them down in the shining 
corridors, which the cunning lame god, Hephaistos, 
had made for Zeus. Among them came Poseidon, 
the great Shaker of the Earth, and sat him in their 
midst, and inquired of Zeus the purpose of his 
summons: ‘“ Wherefore, O God of the bright- 
flashing Lightning, hast thou summoned us to the 
Council ?”’ 

And the Cloud-Gatherer answered him: ‘O 
thou Girdler of the Earth, thou knowest well my 
purpose; for I have a care for men, even when 
they are perishing. As for me, I will remain here 
in a hollow of Olympos, and please my mind by 
gazing at the battle; but do ye others go forth, 
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and each of you succour the Trojans or the 
Achaians, as it pleaseth you!’’ So spake the Son 
of Kronos, and roused the war. 

Hera, and Pallas Athene, Poseidon, and the 
Luck-Bringer, the subtle~-minded Hermes, and the 
mighty Hephaistos, lame, but with quickly moving 
feet——these all went to the ships, to aid the 
Achaians. And on the other side stood the bright- 
helmed Ares; and Phoibos with unshorn locks, 
and the Archer Goddess, Artemis, with Leto, 
their mother ; and Xanthos, the River God, and 
laughter-loving Aphrodite. 

While the gods yet refrained from the contest, 
the Achaians had gained great glory, since Achilles, 
swift of foot, was once more with them ; and the 
Trojans, on the other hand, trembled when they 
looked on him, in his blazing armour. 

But when the deathless gods came down into 
the fray, dire Eris (Strife), the rouser of the 
warriors, rushed in; and Athene, standing by the 
fosse, uttered a terrible cry. Then Ares, dreadful 
as the black storm-cloud, shouted fiercely against 
her ; now marshalling the Trojans, from the high 
towers of the city ; now speeding forth, along the 
banks of the Simoeis, and over the top of the hill 
Kallikolone. So the blessed gods urged on the 
armies, on either side, and themselves engaged in 
the fearful struggle. And Zeus thundered terribly 
from the sky; while, below, Poseidon shook the 
earth, the plain and the rocky mountains. Then, 
even idoneus (Pluto), the King of the Lower 
World, leaped from his throne in terror, lest the 
great Earth-Shaker should break through the 
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world, above him, and reveal to gods and men his 
dark and dank and loathsome halls. So terrible 
was the din of the battle between the gods. 
Poseidon, Ruler of the Sea, stood up against the 
divine Archer, Phoibos Apollo ; Athene en- 
countered Enyalios (Ares or Mars) ; and Artemis, 
the Goddess of the Spindle and of the resounding 
Chase, met the fierce-eyed Athene ; Hermes stood 
up against Leto (Latona); and the God of the 
deep, whirling River, whom the gods call Xanthos, 
and men Skamandros, strove with Hephaistos. 

Thus were gods matched against gods; but 
Achilles longed, above all things, to find. the son 
of Priam, the noble Hektor. Now, the Archer of 
the Silver Bow, the spirit-stirring Ses Apollo, 
roused up Aineias to fight the son of Peleus, and 
breathed courage into his heart. He came to him 
with the voice of Lykaon, another son of Priam, 
and said: “ Aineias, great leader of the Trojans! 
where now are all thy boastful threats over the 
wine-cup, that thou wouldst face the son of Peleus 
in fight?” 

And Aineias answered: ‘“‘ Why dost thou bid 
me fight with the haughty Achilles against my 
will? It is impossible for a mortal to slay Achilles, 
for some god is ever at his side to save him. But 
if the gods would hold an equal balance between 
us, then would he not easily subdue me, though 
he boasts to be made all of bronze.” 

Apollo said to him: “Then pray to the gods |! 
for thou art the son of Aphrodite, daughter of 
Zeus, and she is higher in descent than the mother 
of Achilles, daughter of the Ancient One of the Sea.”’ 
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He spake, and filled Aineias with high courage ; 
and he went to the front, in his bright flashing 
armour ; but Hera spied him moving to the fight, 
and spake to the gods about her: “‘O Poseidon 
and Athene! bethink ye, what shall be the issue of 
these things? Apollo hath sent Aineias to fight 
the son of Peleus. Let us then turn him back, or 
stand by Achilles, whom all the best of the Im- 
mortals love !”’ 

And the great Shaker of the Earth replied : 
‘¢ Hera! it doth not become thee to be more fierce 
than wise. I, at least, do not love to set gods 
against gods. Let us then seat us on some high 
hill and watch, and leave the fight to men. Only, 
if Phoibos Apollo, or Ares, hinder Achilles, or 
give help to Aineias, then we, too, will raise the 
battle-cry.”’ 

So spake the blue-haired God of the Sea, and 
led the way to the mound, which Athene and the 
Trojan$ had once built for godlike Herakles, to 
shield him from the sea-monster which Poseidon 
sent against Laomedon, for whom he had built the 
walls of Troy. There they sat, shrouded in a 
thick mist. And the other gods, who favoured 
the Trojans, even Ares and Apollo and the other 
gods, sat them on the heights of Kallikolone. 

And now the two best men of the opposing 
hosts advanced to meet each other; even the 
terrible Achilles, and Aineias, son of Aphrodite 
and Anchises. First, Aineias advanced, tossing 
his helmeted head, and holding his quickly moving 
shield before his breast, and shaking his strong 
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ravenous lion, whom a whole tribe of men go 
forth to slay. And when they were now come 
near to one another, the noble son of Peleus, 
swift-footed Achilles, spake: ‘Wherefore, O 
Aineias, dost thou come forward alone against me ? 
Remember how thou didst flee before me down 
the steeps of Ida! Then, indeed, did Zeus and 
other gods protect thee; but not this time. Go 
back, therefore, while thou art yet unwounded.” 

Aineias replied : ““O son of Peleus! seek not 
to terrify me like a child! for I too know how to 
utter taunts and threats. The fame of our 
lineage, too, is known to both of us. But come, 
let us no longer bandy vain boasts, like children ; 
abuse there is in abundance, which we might utter 
—more than enough to fill a ship of a hundred 
benches!” 

He spake, and hurled his spear against the 
shield which Achilles held far in front of him, lest 
a spear should pierce through it—forgetting, 
foolish man! that the workmanship of a god doth 
not lightly yield to the strength of a mortal. 
Then Achilles threw his long-shafted spear, and it 
smote the edge of the rim of Aineias’ shield, 
where the bronze and the bull’s-hide were thin ; 
and the spear passed through. But Aineias 
stooped, and it flew over him, and stuck in the 
ground behind him. ‘Then Achilles rushed at 
him with drawn sword, uttering his fearful battle- 
cry. But Aineias took up a stone, which no two 
men, aS men now are, could lift. Then would 
one or the other have been slain, had not the Great 
Shaker of the Earth said among the gods: ‘“ Now 
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will the high-spirited Aineias go down to Hades, 
because, foolish man! he hath listened to the Far- 
Darter, who will in no way save him from hateful 
Death. But why should Ze innocently suffer for 
the wickedness of others? For pleasing to the 
deathless gods are his offerings and gifts. Let 
us then lead him away from the path of grim 
Death; since, if Achilles slay him, the Son of 
Kronos would be angry. We all know, that the 
Fates have declared that the race of Dardanos, 
whom Zeus greatly loved, shall not perish but 
shall reign in Troy hereafter. But the race of 
Priam hath Kronion always hated.” 

And ox-eyed Hera answered him: ‘Do thou 
determine, in thine own mind, whether thou wilt 
rescue Aineias ; for we, even Pallas Athene and I, 
have sworn never to help the Trojans, not even 
when the Achaian warriors shall burn their city.” 

Then Poseidon went straightway to the field, 
where Aineias and glorious Achilles were standing 
face to’face. He clouded the eyes of Achilles 
with a mist ; and drew out the spear from Aineias’ 
shield, and laid it at the feet of the son of Peleus. 
Then he caught up Aineias, and rose with him 
high above the battle, and carried him where the 
Kaukones, allies from the shores of the Euxine, 
were arming themselves for the war ; and thus he 
spake to Aineias: “O foolish man! what god 
hath urged thee rashly to fight against the haughty 
Achilles, who is a better man than thou, and 
dearer to the gods?” 

Then he suddenly cleared away the mist from 
the eyes of Achilles, who stared with astonishment, 
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and said to his own dear soul, in great perplexity : 
‘What a wonderful thing is this! There is my 
spear, on the ground; but the man, at whom I 
cast it, I can nowhere see! Is fe, too, dear to 
the deathless gods ?”’ 

Then he ran along the lines of the Achaian 
army, and roused every man to the battle. “Stand 
not aloof!” he cried, “O Achaians! but throw 
your noble souls into the fight! Strong as I am, 
I cannot fight alone against a host ; nor could even 
Ares, or Athene. But I will nowise be slack ; 
and methinks no Trojan will gladly endure my 
spear.” 

On the other side, glorious Hektor shouted 
aloud to the men of Troy: ‘“ Fear not the son of 
Peleus! for I will go to meet him, though his 
hands are like iron, and his ferocity like the all- 
destroying fire. And the Trojans all brandished 
their spears, and raised their battle-cry. But 
Phoibos Apollo spake to Hektor and said: “ Be- 
ware of challenging Achilles before the lines; but 
wait for him in the thick of the battle; lest he 
slay thee with the sword.” Then Hektor fell 
back among his comrades, amazed at the voice of 
the god. 

But Achilles, with his fearful cry, fell upon the 
Trojans; and many brave warriors fell beneath 
his spear. Of these was Iphition, the gallant son 
of Otrynteus, and his mother was a Naiad Nymph. 
Next, Achilles pursued Polydoros, the goodly son 
of Priam, whom his father loved as his youngest 
born, and had always forbidden him to fight. 
Him, when in his boyish folly he had rushed 
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through the front ranks, Achilles smote in the 
back, where the golden buckles of his belt were 
joined ; and he fell, never to rise again. 

But when the noble Hektor saw his brother 
fall, he could not bear to stand aloof, but rushed 
towards Achilles like a flame of fire. 

And Achilles leapt up, rejoicing, and said: 
“Lo! this is the man who slew my dearest 
comrade; now we shall not shrink from one 
another.” And, looking fiercely at glorious 
Hektor, he said: ‘‘Come on! that thou mayest 
the sooner meet thy doom.” 

And Hektor undismayed replied: “Seek not 
to frighten me! I know full well that thou art 
a better man than I. But the issue of the battle 
is on the lap of the gods; and my spear too is 
sharp and deadly.” 

Then he hurled his great spear at Achilles. 
But Athene, with a light breath, blew it aside, and 
sent it back to goodly Hektor. Then Achilles 
rushed fiercely upon him; but Apollo, easily like 
a god, caught him up and hid him in a cloud. 

Thrice, and four times, Achilles smote the 
cloud, with a terrible cry; and at the fourth 
Onset, he spake winged words to Hektor: ‘Base 
hound! once more hast thou escaped me — 
narrowly, indeed—by the help of the God of the 
Silver Bow! But hereafter I will slay thee, if 
any god will help me, too !”’ 

Then he slew Dryops, and Demouchos, and 
Laogonos, and Dardanos, and Tros, Alastor’s son, 
who vainly begged for mercy on his youth; and 
many others. Thus, like the fire which rages 
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fiercely through a deep valley, furiously raged 
Achilles with his spear ; and the black ground was 
drenched with blood. His single-hooved horses 
trampled men and armour in the dust; and the 
axles of his chariot, and the wheels, were splashed 
with blood from the horses’ feet. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Tuus the victorious Achilles pressed on, in his 
glorious career, driving a part of the Trojan host 
to the ford of the swift whirling stream of Xanthos, 
the son of immortal Zeus; and the other part 
he drove over the plain towards the city. 

And Hera, ever on the watch, spread a mist 
before the eyes of the Trojans to stop their flight, 
and pent them in the silver-flowing stream, into 
which they plunged with a fearful din, and the 
banks around rang loudly. Like the swarms of 
locusts that seek the river, pursued by the flaming 
fire, and fall in a heap into the water, so the 
divine River Xanthos was filled with the throng of 
horses and flying Trojans. 

Achilles left his spear on the bank, and leapt 
into the water, using his sword alone, and slew 
men in every direction. And the cries and groans 
of the slaughtered arose, and the stream flowed 
red with blood. And as the smaller fry of fish 
flee before the wide-mouthed dolphin, and hide 
them in the nooks of a bay, so the Trojans 
crouched under the steep cliffs of the mighty 
river. 

And first Achilles met Lykaon, a son of Priam, 
whom he had once before captured, in his father’s 
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orchard, by night, and had sold him to the people 
of Lemnos. From them he was bought by the 
son of Jason, and was afterwards ransomed by 
Feétion, of Imbros, and returned to his father’s 
house ; but the gods now brought him again into 
the hands of Achilles. 

And Lykaon, who had thrown away his helm 
and spear and shield, prayed piteously to Achilles, 
to spare his life. But the son of Peleus heeded 
not his prayer. “Fond fool!” he said, “until 
the fatal day when Patroklos fell by the spear of 
Hektor, I was fain to spare the Trojans, and to 
accept a ransom. But sow the gods have 
delivered the Trojans into my hands, and chiefly 
the sons of Priam. My Friend, thou too must 
die! Dost thou lament thy fate? Patroklos 1s 
dead, a far better man than thou. Over me, too, 
hang Death and resistless Fate.” Then he slew 
him with the sword, and hurled him into the fair- 
flowing river, to be the food of fishes. 

Meantime, the divine River Xanthos grew 
more and more wroth at the slaughter of the 
Trojans and the defilement of his fair waters. He 
considered in his mind how he might save the 
Trojans from destruction. 

Then Achilles rushed on Asteropaios, son of 
Pelegonos ; and he, into whose heart the divine 
River Xanthos put mighty courage, stood up 
against Achilles. And when they were come near 
each other, Achilles, swift of foot, addressed him : 
“Who art thou, that darest to meet me in 
battle?” Asteropaios answered: “I come from 
fertile Paionia, as leader of the Paionian spear- 
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men; and my lineage is from the broad River 
Axios, who begat Pelegonos, my father.” Then 
he cast two spears at once, for he could use both 
hands ; and with one, he only smote the shield of 
Achilles; but with the other, he wounded the 
elbow of his right arm. Then the son of Peleus 
hurled his spear, which missed, and was buried to 
half its length in the bank. Leaving his spear 
still quivering there, he rushed at Asteropaios 
with his sharp sword, and took away his life; and 
then, drawing his strong spear out of the bank, he 
left Asteropaios there, for the eels and fishes to 
devour. Then he charged the other Paionians, in 
their chariots, who huddled together along the 
banks, in their terror, when they saw their great 
leader slain; and he killed Thersilochos, and 
Mydon, and Astypylos, and Mnesos, Thrasios, 
and Ainios, and many other heroes. He would 
have killed more of the Paionians; but the deep- 
whirling River called to him, from the deep 
waters, in wrath: 

“Thy deeds surpass the measure of mortal 
strength ; for the gods are helping thee! But, if 
great Zeus hath granted thee to slay all the 
Trojans, at any rate drive them out of my waters, 
and do thy ghastly work upon the plain!” 

And the swift-footed Achilles answered him: 
“T will do as thou askest, OQ Heaven-born Ska- 
mandros! but I will yet slay the proud Trojans, 
till I have driven them over the plain into the 
city, and have fought with Hektor.” And again 
he fell upon the Trojans, like an avenging Deity. 

But the deep-whirling River spake to Apollo, 
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God of the Silver Bow, and said: “O shame on 
thee, great Archer God, and Son of Zeus! Is it 
thus that thou obeyest the commands of thy 
father, who straitly bade thee aid the Trojans, till 
darkness cover the fertile earth?” 

Then Achilles leapt from the bank, into the 
river. But Skamandros rushed at him, and swept 
away the dead whom Achilles had slain, and threw 
them up, on to the land, with a loud roar, like 
that of a bellowing bull. And he hurled his 
strong stream against the shield of Achilles, so 
that Achilles could not keep his feet. Then 
Achilles seized hold of a tall elm, but, it fell, 
tearing away the bank, and lay right across the 
stream, and stayed the River God himself. 

Achilles then sprang out of the water, and ran 
over the plain, for he was terrified ; but the god 
ceased not pursuing, for he was fain to save the 
Trojan host. The fleet-footed Achilles fled with 
the swoop of a black eagle, mightiest and swiftest 
of birds ; and close behind him roared the terrible 
River, and caught up Achilles, swift as he was, 
for gods are stronger than men. And when 
Achilles strove to keep a firm footing, then a 
mighty wave came thundering on his shoulder, 
and tore away the ground beneath his feet. Then, 
in despair, he looked up to the wide heaven and 
cried aloud : 

“© Father Zeus! will none of the gods pity 
me, and save me from the fury of the River? 
Verily, my dear mother is most to blame; for 
she deceived me with false words, saying that I 
should die by the arrows of Apollo, under the 
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walls of sacred Troy. Would that Hektor, the 
best of the Trojans, had killed me! then would a 
brave man have been slain by a brave man; but 
now, I must perish like a miserable swineherd’s 
boy, when he tries to cross a torrent in a storm.” 

But Athene and Poseidon came to him, in the 
shape of men, and took him by the hand. And 
the great Shaker of the Earth spake to him: 
‘Fear not, son of Peleus! for we come with the 
favour of Zeus, for it is not thy doom to be 
vanquished by the River, and he will soon retreat.” 
Then the twain gods departed, and Achilles 
rushed on; but all the plain was deluged with 
water, and the corpses of the slain, with their 
beautiful armour, drifted along. He struggled 
bravely against the stream ; for Athene put strength 
into his knees,and the wide River could not stop him. 

Nor did Skamandros abate at all of his wrath, 
but raged still more furiously, rising on high, and 
curling the crests of his billows. And he shouted 
aloud to his dear brother, the River God Simoeis : 
“O Simoeis! let us join together, to check the 
course of this mighty man, or he will sack the 
proud city of Ilios, for the Trojans dare not meet 
him. Help me, dear Brother, and press on, with 
all thy torrents full of fallen trees and stones, and 
slay this proud man, who thinks himself the peer 
of gods! His strength and beauty shall avail 
him nought ; nor his divine armour, which I will 
quickly cover over with slime ; and himself I will 
bury in the sand, beneath a heap of silt. Nor 
need the Achaians raise another mound above him, 
when they celebrate his funeral ! ” 
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So spake the mighty River, and fell thundering 
upon Achilles with his foaming waves, full of 
blood and dead men’s bodies. Then would he 
have swept away the son of Peleus; but the 
watchful Hera cried aloud and called to her dear 
son Hephaistos: ‘“‘Help us with all speed, for 
thou art a match for Xanthos in fight! Put 
forth a mighty blast of flaming fire; and along 
his banks burn up his trees, and cover him 
with flames, and be not moved by soft words or 
threats.” 

Then Hephaistos prepared the blazing fire, and 
therewith burned the dead, whom Achilles had 
slain; and he burnt the goodly trees, the elms, 
the willows, and the tamarisk shrubs, the lotos, 
and the reeds, and the galinga/. And the eels and 
other fishes were sorely troubled, tumbling this 
way and that in the stream. 

And the mighty River was scorched, and cried 
out in pain: ‘ Hephaistos! who can contend 
with thy blazing fire? Nay, let great Achilles 
hunt the Trojans out of their city! What have J 
to do with him or them ?”’ 

Thus spake the River God; for his lovely 
waters were boiling, like a caldron set upon logs 
of firewood. ‘Then, in his anguish, he cried unto 
Hera: ‘*Why hath thy son thus afflicted me 
above all others? But, lo! I will cease, if thou 
wilt stay the hand of Hephaistos.” 

And Hera bade her son desist, for she said: 
“Tt is not right to afflict a deathless god, for the 
sake of a mere mortal.” So they ceased from 
strife, at the bidding of Queen Hera. 
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But the other gods, meanwhile, were still con- 
tending in bitter strife. They clashed together 
with a mighty din; and the broad earth groaned, 
and the echo from the high heaven was like the 
sound of a trumpet. Ares was the first to begin 
the contest. He rushed upon Athene with his 
spear, and spake mockingly to her: ‘Why, O 
thou shameless dog-fly! dost thou stir up war 
between gods and gods? Verily, it was thou 
who didst urge the son of Tydeus, the mighty 
Diomedes, against me; and thou thyself didst 
wound me with a spear !”’ 

Then he struck the awful tasselled egis, im- 
penetrable even to the lightning of Zeus. But 
she; unhurt, stooped, and took up a huge black 
stone, the landmark of a field, and hurled it at 
murderous Ares; and it struck him on the neck, 
and dashed him to the ground; and his mighty 
frame lay, seven roods long, upon the plain. 

‘‘Fool that thou art! that hast not even learnt 
how much mightier I am than thou!” Thus 
spake she, and turned away her fierce eyes. But 
Aphrodite came to him, and took him, loudly 
groaning, by the hand, and led him away. Hera 
saw them, and spake to Athene: ‘Shame on thee, 
daughter of the Thunderer! behold, that dog-fly 
is leading Ares from the fray ; go thou and catch 
her!”” And Athene, with exulting heart, rushed 
at Aphrodite, and, with her strong fist, smote her 
on the breast, and her limbs were loosened. So 
the twain, bloodthirsty Ares and laughter-loving 
Aphrodite, lay stretched upon the grain -giver 
Earth ; and Athene proudly triumphed over 
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them: ‘So may all fare, who give help to the 
Trojans !”’ | 

Then Poseidon, the Earth-Shaker, spake to 
Apollo: ““O Phoibos! why do we take opposite 
sidesin the war? Hast thou forgotten what evils 
we twain suffered at the hands of Laomedon, 
when we came to that haughty King, by com- 
mand of Zeus, and served him for a year, under 
promise of a rich reward? I, indeed, built a 
mighty wall, strong, beautiful, and impregnable ; 
while thou, O glorious Far-Darter! didst herd 
his shambling oxen, of the crumpled horns, in 
the wooded glades of many-rilled Ida! But 
when we were rejoicing that the time of our 
service was accomplished, the horrible Laomedon 
threatened to bind us, hand and foot, to cut off 
our ears, and to sell us into slavery. Wilt thou 
not, therefore, help us to humble these proud 
Trojans?” 

Apollo the Far-Darter replied: “O mighty 
Girdler of the Earth! thou wouldst rightly 
deem me mad, if I were to fight with thee for 
the sake of wretched mortals, who, like the leaves 
of the trees, are now full of lusty life, and feed on 
the rich fruits of the earth, and now, weak and 
pithless, fade away and die. Then let us cease 
from strife, and leave them to themselves!”” And 
he departed ; for he thought it shame to fight with 
his father’s brother. But his sister, Artemis, the 
mighty Huntress of wild beasts, was wroth with 
him, and mocked him, saying: 

‘Dost thou fly, Apollo, and yieldest the victory 
and the glory to Poseidon? Poor childish God! 
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vain is thy Silver Bow! Never again wilt thou 
boast, in our father’s halls, that thou wouldst dare 
to fight even against Poseidon!” 

But the Far-Darter answered her not a word. 
The great Queen of Heaven, Hera, the spouse 
of Zeus, upbraided her, with insulting words: 
‘What? thou shameless minx! dost thou dare 
to stand up against me? Against women, indeed, 
Zeus made thee a lioness; but did not bid thee 
match thy strength with mine. Better is it for 
thee to chase the wild beasts in the mountains 
than to fight with those who are better than 
thou. But come, let us fight, if thou wilt, 
that thou mayest learn how much mightier I am 
than thou art.” 

She spake, and seized the wrist of the Archer 
Queen with her left hand; and with her right, 
plucked the Silver Bow from her shoulders, and, 
smiling, beat her on the head, as she turned this 
way and that ; and all the arrows lay scattered on 
the ground. Artemis fled, like a dove from a 
falcon, weeping bitterly. Then her mother Leto 
(Latona) picked up the bow and arrows of her 
daughter, and went her way. 

But the Maiden Goddess sped to Olympos, to 
the palace of her father Zeus; and she sat, sorely 
weeping, on his knee; and her beautiful garments 
quivered around her. And the Son of Kronos 
cherished her, and said: ‘“‘ Who of the deathless 
gods hath treated thee after this fashion, as if thou 
hadst been caught in some grievous deed ?”’ 

And the bright-crowned Queen of the noisy 
Chase replied: “It was thy wife, O Father! 
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that did beat me; she, who ever sets the gods at 
variance with one another !”’ 

Now, the other eternal gods went up to 
Olympos, some triumphant, and some angry, and 
sat them by the side of the cloud-begirt Zeus ; 
but Phoibos Apollo repaired to the citadel of holy 
Ilios, for he greatly feared that the Danaoi might 
destroy it before its day of doom. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Meantime, Achilles went on slaughtering the 
Trojans ; and the aged Priam stood on the sacred 
tower, and saw the son of Peleus driving the 
Trojans before him. And he shouted aloud to 
the brave warders of the gates: ‘‘ Open the gates, 
that the fugitives may enter!” And the Far- 
Darter went to the front, to save the Trojans who 
were fleeing to the sheltering walls, with Achilles 
behind them in hot pursuit. 

Then would the Achaians have stormed the 
lofty gates of Troy, had not Phoibos Apollo 
roused Agenor, a brave and noble Prince, son of 
Antenor. Apollo stood by this man’s side, lean- 
ing on an oak, and shrouded in mist, and put 
courage into his heart, that he might ward off 
fate from the Trojans. And when Agenor saw 
Achilles, he stood irresolute, and said to his mighty 
heart : ‘If I too flee before Achilles, he will catch 
me and slay me as a coward. Or shall I fly by 
another way, and hide me in the spurs of Ida? 
How, then, if I go forth to meet him? for his 
flesh, too, may surely be pierced by the keen 
bronze, and he has but one life, like other 
mortals.”’ 

And his heart grew strong within him, to stay 
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and fight. And he cried out aloud to Achilles : 
“Surely, thou thinkest this very day to sack the 
proud city of Troy? Fool! many terrible thing. 
will happen before shat; for there are many of us 
—many and brave—to protect our dear parents 
and wives and little children, and to guard holy 
Ilios. Thou too, perhaps, mighty as thou art, 
mayest here meet death.” 

He spake, and hurled a spear at Achilles with 
his strong hand. And it smote him below the 
knee, and the tin-wrought greave rang loudly ; 
but the stout spear bounded off, for it could not 
pierce the work of Hephaistos. 

Then Achilles rushed on godlike Agenor ; but 
him Apollo caught in a mist, and carried him 
safely out of the fray. And the god took the 
form of Agenor, and ran a little way before 
Achilles, towards the deep-flowing Skamandros. 
And while Apollo thus deceived the mighty son 
of Peleus, the routed Trojans ran, well pleased, to 
their stronghold, and the great city was filled with 
their multitude. 

Then, as he ran before Achilles, the mighty 
Far-Darter addressed him, and spake: ‘‘O son 
of Peleus! why dost thou, being a mortal man, 
pursue me with thy swift feet, who am a deathless 
god?” Then, in wrath, the son of Peleus 
answered him: ‘Thou hast blinded me, most 
mischievous of all the gods! and lured me away 
from the walls; else would many a Trojan have 
fallen, or ever he had reached the city.” He 
then went towards the city, with a proud heart, 
like a war-horse victorious in a chariot race; and 
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the aged Priam saw him, blazing like the star 
in autumn brightest of all, which men call 
“Orion’s dog,” that bringeth fever upon wretched 
mortals. 

And the old man cried aloud, in his agony, 
and beat his head with his fists, and called in a 
piercing voice to his dear son Hektor. For the 
brave hero, when all the others had escaped into 
the city, remained alone at the Skaian Gate, eager 
to fight with Achilles. And his wretched father 
stretched forth his withered hands, and pleaded 
piteously to his son: 

““Hektor! dear Hektor! do not meet this 
terrible man alone, for he is far mightier than 
thou, and knoweth no pity. Already hath he 
robbed me of many a brave son; and now I no 
longer see two of my children, Lykaon and the 
goodly Polydoros, whom Laothoé, princess among 
women, bare to me. But the death of others will 
cause us briefer grief, if thou, dear Hektor, art 
not slain. Come, then, within the walls, and save 
the men and women of Troy! And have pity 
on me, too, to whom the Son of Kronos hath 
allotted a terrible doom in my old age—to see my 
brave sons dragged away, and my fair daughters 
carried off, as captives, by the cruel hands of the 
Achaians. Last of all, I too shall be torn, on 
my own threshold, by ravenous dogs—even the 
dogs which I myself have reared with food from 
my table, to guard my house. They will tear my 
flesh and drink my blood! It may well become a 
young man to lie slain on the field, for he is highly 
honoured in his death ; but when dogs defile an 
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old man’s head and beard, this is the most lament- 
able thing that befalleth wretched mortals.” 

And the old man tore his hair in his sore agony; 
but even he prevailed not with the soul of Hektor. 
And then his dear mother, Hekabe, took up the 
plaint and spake through her piteous tears 

“Hfektor! my child! have respect to the 
mother who bare thee and nursed thee on this 
bosom! Pity me! and fight the foe from this 
side of the wall! For if he slay thee, not on a 
funeral bed shall I, and thy dear wife, won by so 
many gifts, deplore thee; but the swift dogs shall 
devour thee, far away from us, by the black ships 
of the Argives.”” 

Thus wailed they over their glorious son, be- 
seeching him; but they could not prevail, for 
honour held him fast. Meanwhile, Achilles drew 
nigh, in strength like a giant ; but Hektor awaited 
him undismayed, leaning his shield against the 
tower. And he communed thus with his brave 
soul: ‘‘ Alas! if I go through the gates, Polydamas 
will justly blame me; for he gave me good advice 
—that I should lead the host into the city on 
that fatal night, when the noble Achilles returned 
to the war. And I would not hearken to him, 
although he counselled well. And now that I have 
brought this evil on the city by my folly, I am 
ashamed to appear before the men, and the proud 
dames with trailing robes, lest some one should 
taunt me and say: ‘Hektor in his pride hath 
ruined us.’ Better then would it be for me to 
meet Achilles, and either slay him or fall with 
glory before the city. Or how would it be if I 
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should lay aside all my arms, and go to meet the 
son of Peleus, and offer to restore Argive Helen, 
and all her possessions, to Menelaos and Aga- 
memnon, and to divide the wealth of Troy with 
the Achaians? But no! I might come to him 
unarmed, but he is merciless, and would slay me 
on the spot, as if I were a woman. But why do I 
hesitate? This is no time to hold dalliance with 
him, from oak or rock, like youths and maidens. 
Better to fight at once, and see to whom Olympian 
Zeus will give the victory !”’ 

While he thus pondered, Achilles, peer of Ares, 
came on, poising his terrible spear of Pelian ash; 
and his divine armour, the work of a god, blazed 
like fire or the rising sun. And when Hektor 
saw him he was seized with panic, and he fled from 
the gates in terror. 

But Achilles, swift of foot, rushed after him. 
As a falcon, swiftest of all birds, swoops upon the 
trembling dove, and takes no heed of her piteous 
screaming, so Achilles flew straight at Hektor. 
And pursuer and pursued passed by the guard and 
the wild fig tree, the sport of the winds, and came 
to the two springs of water, which feed the deep- 
whirling Skamandros. Brave was he who fled, 
but mightier far was he who chased him on his 
swift feet; and they were racing not for some 
prize in the games, but for the life of the noble 
horse-taming Hektor. And like horses in the 
race for a great prize—a tripod or a woman—so 
the twain ran thrice round the sacred city of King 
Priam ; and all the gods were looking on. 

And Zeus, the Great Father of Gods and Men, 
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spake first: ‘“ Alas! I see a man whom I love 
above all others chased round the walls of Troy. 
Come now, let us take some counsel, whether to 
save him or leave him to be slain by the son of 
Peleus.” 

And the fierce-eyed Athene answered him: “‘O 
thou great Lord of the Lightning, Cloud-girt King ! 
what a word hast thou spoken! Wouldst thou 
indeed save a mortal long ago doomed by Fate? 
Do as thou pleasest ; but we gods shall not praise 
thee.” 

And her great father, the Cloud-Gatherer, 
answered with gentle words: ‘‘O Trito-born, 
my dear child! be of good cheer. I spake not in 
earnest, and would fain please thee. Do as seemeth 
good to thee.” And Athene, full of joy, sped 
down from high Olympos. 

Achilles, with all speed, was chasing the noble 
Hektor, as the dogs hunt the fawn of a deer 
through dale and woodland ; and though the fawn 
hideth behind a bush, they follow by the scent 
until they find it; so Hektor could not escape 
from the swift-footed son of Peleus. Often did 
Hektor rush along the strong walls, in hopes that 
the Trojans within might succour him from above 
with their arrows. But Achilles gained on him 
and turned him into the plain again. 

And so, though Hektor failed in his flight and 
Achilles in his pursuit, yet might Hektor have 
escaped his doom, had not this been the last time 
that Apollo the Far-Darter came nigh to him, to 
nerve his heart and his swift knees. Achilles had 
made a sign to his comrades, and forbade them to 
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launch their darts against the noble Hektor, lest one 
of them should gain high honour, and he come only 
second. And when they had, for the fourth time, 
run round the walls and reached the springs, then 
Zeus, the Great Father, raised his golden scales, 
and placed in each the lot of gloomy Death—one 
for Hektor, and the other for Achilles. And he 
held the scales by the middle, and poised them ; 
and the noble Hektor’s scale sank down to Hades ; 
and Phoibos Apollo left him. 

But the fierce-eyed goddess Athene came near 
to Achilles and spake winged words: ‘‘ Now, at 
last, O godlike Achilles! shall we twain carry off 
great glory to the Achaian ships! He cannot 
now escape us, though the Far-Darter should 
grovel at the feet of Zeus with fruitless prayers. 
But do thou stay and recover thy breath ; and | 
will go and persuade Hektor to stand up against 
thee in fight.” And he gladly obeyed her voice, 
and stood leaning on his ashen spear. 

And she, Athene, came to noble Hektor in the 
likeness of his brother Deiphobos, and spake to 
him: ‘ Dear Lord and elder Brother, surely the 
fleet-footed son of Peleus hath done great violence 
against thee, chasing thee round the walls! But 
let us twain make a stand against him!” 

And the great Hektor answered : ‘“‘ Deiphobos, 
thou wert ever the dearest of my brothers ; now I 
honour thee still more, because thou hast dared to 
come out from behind the walls to aid me, while 
others skulk within.”’ 

The fierce-eyed goddess, as Deiphobos, spake 
again: ‘‘ It is true that my father, and my queenly 
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mother, and all my comrades, besought me to stay 
with them, so greatly do they fear the mighty son 
of Peleus; but my heart was sore for thee, dear 
Brother! But let us fight amain, and see whether 
he will carry our spoils to his ships, or fall beneath 
thy spear!” And so, with her cunning words, she 
led him on to death. 

And when he and Achilles were come near to 
each other, the noble Hektor spake: “‘O mighty 
Achilles, thrice did 1 flee before thee round the 
great city of Priam, and dared not await thy 
onslaught. But now I will stand up against thee, 
to slay or to be slain. But come, let us make a 
covenant with one another, and call the gods, the 
best guardians of oaths, to witness. If Zeus grant 
me to take thy life, and despoil thee of thy divine 
armour, then will I give back thy body to the 
warlike Achaians ; and do thou the same by me!” 

And Achilles, with a malignant scowl, replied: 
“‘Speak not to me of covenants! There is no 
covenant between men and lions, or between wolves 
and sheep, but only eternal war. And there can 
be no pledge of faith between us twain, until one 
of us hath sated the murderous Ares with his 
blood. Therefore, show thyself a good spearman 
and a brave man of war! There is ‘no escape for 
thee, for Pallas Athene hath delivered thee into 
my hands.” 

He spake, and cast his long-shafted spear at 
Hektor. But Hektor stooped, and the strong 
bronze spear flew over his head; but Athene 
picked it up, unknown to Hektor, and gave it 
back to Achilles. Then Hektor, rejoicing, spake 
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to the son of Peleus: ‘“‘ Thou hast missed! Nor 
dost thou surely know the day of my doom, as 
thou pretendest. Thou shalt not plant thy spear 
in my back, as I flee before thee; but in my 
breast, if the gods allow it. But now, in thy turn, 
avoid my spear!’’ So spake he, and smote the 
middle of Achilles’ shield with his long-shafted 
spear, but it bounded back from the shield. Then 
Hektor was dismayed, for he had no second spear 
to throw. And he called aloud to his brother, 
Deiphobos ; but no answer came, for Ae was far 
away. Then Hektor knew that he was betrayed, 
and that Athene had deceived him, in the likeness 
of his brother. ‘‘ Now,” he cried, ‘is Death come 
near me, and there is no way of escape! This 1s 
the will of Zeus and of the Far-Darter, who once 
were wont to succour me. But I will not die 
ingloriously, but yet perform some notable deed 
of arms.” 

He said, and, with his sharp sword, swooped 
down upon Achilles. But Achilles rushed at him, 
wild with fury, brandishing his spear, with evil 
intent against noble Hektor, and eyed him over, 
to see where he might pierce his flesh most easily. 
The rest of Hektor’s body was protected by the 
splendid armour which he had stripped from the 
body of Patroklos; but there was one chink, 
between the collar-bone and the throat, through 
which Achilles thrust his spear. Yet it cut not 
the windpipe ; and Hektor was able to speak faint 
words to his insulting foe, after he had fallen to 
the ground. 

Achilles triumphed over him: ‘“ Ah, Hektor! 
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when thou wert stripping Patroklos of my goodly 
armour, thou caredst nothing for me, who was far 
away! I, his friend and avenger, was left among 
the black ships—even I, a mightier man than he! 
Thee shall the dogs and birds devour; but he 
shall have honourable burial ! ”’ 

Then, with his last breath, the noble Hektor 
of the bright helm addressed his pitiless foe : 
“Achilles! I pray thee, by thy ‘soul, and by thy 
parents’ heads, let not Achaian dégs devour me 
by the ships! but accept great store of gold and 
bronze from my father and my queenly mother, 
and restore my body to them, that the Trojans may 
deck my funeral pyre with all due honour !”’ 

And Achilles, with a grim scowl, replied : 
‘Clasp not my knees, vile dog! nor speak to me 
of parents! Such evil hast thou done me, that I 
could devour thee raw! Not for thy weight in 
gold would I give thee to thy queenly mother, to 
mourn over thee ; but dogs and birds shall batten 
on thy flesh !”’ 

Then the dying Hektor uttered his last words : 
* Thou iron-hearted man! now I know thee; nor 
did I think to prevail upon thee. But beware of 
the wrath of the gods, when Paris and the Far- 
Darter slay thee, at the Skaian Gate, brave though 
thou art!” 

He spake ; and Death overshadowed him ; and 
his soul went down to Hades, wailing to leave 
beauty, youth, and vigour. 

And Achilles spake again to the dead Hektor : 
‘‘Lie thou there! And as for me, I will die when 
it seemeth good to the deathless gods!” 
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And the Achaians ran up, and looked with 
wonder at the noble stature and beauty of the 
Trojan hero. And they all inflicted wounds upon 
him, as he lay, saying, ‘‘ He is easier to deal with, 
now, than when he was burning our ships with 
flames of fire.” 

And when the son of Peleus had stripped him 
of his armour, he stood up, and spake to the 
Achaians : 

‘Great Chiefs and Counsellors of the Argives! 
at last the gods have granted us to slay this man, 
whose single arm hath wrought more evil to us 
than all the rest together. Let us now approach 
the city, and learn the purpose of the Trojans ; 
whether they will now surrender the citadel, or 
go on fighting, though great Hektor is no more. 
But why do I thus ponder in my mind? Patroklos 
is lying unburied and unwept by the ships. Never 
can I forget him, while I live; and even in the House 
of Hades, I will remember my dearest friend. 
Come, then! let us raise the chant of victory, and 
bear our deadliest foe to the black ships!” 

Then he foully outraged the dead body of 
glorious Hektor ; slitting the sinews of both feet, 
from heel to ankle, he passed ox-hide straps 
through them, and fastened them to his chariot, 
leaving the goodly head to trail upon the ground. 
Then he laid the armour on the chariot; and, 
mounting it, lashed his willing horses to full speed. 
And in the dust lay the once beautiful head, with 
its flowing hair; for Zeus had now given Hektor 
up to his enemies, to be foully used in his own 
native land. 
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And when his dear mother, Hekabe, saw her 
much-loved son dragged along, begrimed with 
dust, she tore her hair, and shrieked aloud, and 
tossed far away her glistening veil. And his father, 
King Priam, wailed and mourned ; and with him 
all the men and women in the city, as if the 
beetling towers of Ilios were already smouldering 
in fire. Hardly could they keep the aged father 
from rushing through the gates; for he threw 
himself in the dust, and supplicated each man by 
name: ‘“O Friend, forbear! and if you love me, 
let me go to the ships of the Achaians, and pray 
to this arrogant, this fearful man!” Thus wailed 
old Priam; and the men wailed with him. And 
Queen Hekabe led the loud lamentations of the 
women. ‘‘ Why,” she cried, “should I yet live? 
when thou, my son, my boast, my glory, art dead f 
the pride and blessing of all, both men and women 
of the city, who honoured thee as a god ; for in 
thy life thou wert an honour to them all!’ Thus 
mourned his unhappy mother. 

But to his wife, the noble, beautiful, tender- 
hearted Andromache, no messenger had brought 
the fearful tidings that Hektor had remained with- 
out the gates. All unconscious, she was sitting in 
the inner chamber of her lofty palace, weaving a 
purple web of double woof, and embroidering it 
with many flowers. And she was ordering her 
handmaids to prepare a warm bath for her dear 
husband, when he should return from the battle , 
poor child! little knowing that the fierce-eyed 
Athene had treacherously slain him, by the hand 
of Achilles! But when she heard shrieks and 
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lamentations from the walls, she reeled, and the 
shuttle dropped from her hands. And she spake 
again to her fair-haired maidens: “Surely, that 
was the cry of Hektor’s noble mother! Some 
terrible thing must have befallen my godlike hus- 
band! Come, then, follow me, that I may learn 
what has happened; I greatly fear that he has 
been cut off from the city by Achilles; for he 
would never retreat among the throng, or yield to 
any man, in his high courage.” 

And she rushed, all frantic, through the house, 
followed by her maidens, and came to the walls, 
and saw Hektor dragged through the dust, towards 
the black ships of the Achaians. Then darkness 
shrouded her fair eyes, and she fell backwards in 
a swoon. And when roused, she tore from her 
head the net, the fillet, and the nuptial veil which 
golden Aphrodite had given her, when noble 
Hektor of the shining helm led her forth, from 
King Eetion’s palace, as his bride. And the 
sisters-in-law of her dear husband gathered round 
her, and raised her from the ground, all distracted 
as she was and nigh unto death. When she had 
recovered from her swoon, she sobbed and wailed, 
crying, “O Hektor! to the same evil fate were 
we twain born, thou in Troy, and I in Thebe, 
where my great father, Eetion, reared me as a 
little child. Would that I had never been born, 
since thou leavest me a hapless widow! And our 
son, thine and mine, ill-fated one! is but a little 
child ; and thou canst no more profit him, nor he 
be a joy to thee, since thou art dead! A helpless 
orphan, he is cut off from his playmates; and if 
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he pluck the robe of his father’s friends, one may, 
in pity, just hold the cup to his lips, but give him 
not to satisfy his hunger and his thirst; while 
other children, whose parents still live, will drive 
him from their feast, with taunts and blows, say- 
ing, ‘Away with thee! thou hast no father at our 
table!’ Then will he come back to me, his lonely 
mother ; he, who so lately sat on his father’s knee, 
and fed on the choicest of food! and when sleep 
fell upon him, tired with his childish play, he 
nestled in a soft bed in his nurse’s arms. But 
now that his father is no more, he shall suffer 
untold griefs ; even he, whom the Trojans called 
‘Astyanax, King of the City, because thou, O 
my beloved Lord! wert the sole defence and 
glory of their lofty walls.” Thus wailed the fair 
Andromache; and the women moaned around 
her. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


MeantTIME, the Achaians returned to the shore 
of the Hellespont, and dispersed to their own 
ships ; all but the Myrmidons, for them Achilles 
kept together, and gave this order to them: “Ye 
Myrmidons of the fleet horses! not yet will 
we unyoke our single-hooved steeds from the 
chariots ; but will go near, and mourn Patroklos. 
And when we have satisfied our desire of wailing, 
we will loose our horses and take our evening meal.” 

Then thrice round the dead they drove their 
chariots; and Thetis stirred the desire of lamenta- 
tion in their hearts ; and the son of Peleus led the 
mournful dirge. Laying his blood-stained hands 
on the breast of his dear friend, he cried: ‘‘ Hail, 
O Patroklos! in the House of Hades! Lo! I 
have fulfilled my promise, and have dragged great 
Hektor to give to the dogs; and twelve noble 
sons of the Trojans I will sacrifice upon thy pyre.” 
He spake, and stretched the glorious Hektor in 
the dust, beside the bier of Menoitios’ son. And 
the Myrmidons loosed their neighing steeds, and 
put off their armour, and partook of the rich funeral 
feast which Achilles gave them. 

Then the Achaian Chiefs brought Achilles to 
the tent of Agamemnon, though reluctant, for his 
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heart was sore. And in the tent of Agamemnon, 
the loud-voiced heralds boiled water in a mighty 
tripod, that Achilles might cleanse himself from 
the gore. But he steadfastly refused, and sware by 
Zeus: ‘‘ Nay, by Zeus, Chief of all the Gods! it 
is not fitting that I should bathe me till I have 
laid Patroklos on his pyre, and piled a mound 
above him, and shaved my head. For never again 
shall I grieve as Ido now. But let us mourn the 
dead ; and afterwards we will take our evening 
meal. But when the rosy-fingered, golden-throned 
Dawn brings back the light, then, O Agamemnon ! 
command the people to collect wood for the pyre, 
and all else that is due to a dead man when he 
goeth down to the dusky shades of Erebos.”’ 

So spake the son of Peleus; and they heard 
him gladly, and prepared their meal. And when 
they had put from them the desire of meat and 
drink, they went each man to his tept, and took 
their rest. 

But Achilles lay amidst his Myrmidons, upon 
the shore of the loud-roaring sea, groaning 
heavily. And when, at last, sweet sleep visited 
him—for his strong knees were wearied by his 
chase after Hektor—then the phantom of the 
luckless Patroklos came to him, and stood over 
his head, and spake: ‘“Sleepest thou, Achilles ? 
and hast forgotten me? Bury me! bury me— 
that 1 may enter the dark gates of Hades! For 
now the spirits of worn-out men will not suffer 
me to be with them on the other side of the Styx. 
I wander helplessly round the gates of Tartaros. 
Give me thy hand, I pray thee! for never can I 
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return when once I have been burnt upon the 
pyre. Never again shall we take sweet counsel 
together, apart from others; for me a cruel fate 
hath devoured ; and thou, too—the peer of gods— 
must die beneath the walls of sacred Troy. One 
thing I charge thee to do. Lay not my bones 
apart from thine, since we were reared together in 
the house of Peleus, when Menoitios my father 
brought me from Opeeis, and thy father Peleus 
received me kindly. Then let our bones rest 
ie a in the same golden urn, thy mother’s 
gift, which she aforetime received from Dionysos” 
(Bacchus). 

And Achilles answered him: “Why, O dear 
Brother! hast thou come hither? Truly, of 
myself, I will do all that thou desirest. But come 
nearer to me, that we may embrace one another, 
and take our fill of mournful lamentation!” So 
saying, he stretched forth his hands; but the 
shadowy spirit vanished beneath the earth, squeak- 
ing and gibbering like a bat; and he could not 
grasp it. And Achilles rose quickly, and clapped 
his hands together, in great amazement, and, 
with a woeful cry, spake winged words: “Then 
even in the realms of Hades there are spectres 
and phantoms of the dead, although no life is left 
inthem! For, all through the night, the wraith 
of Patroklos, the image of himself, has moaned 
above my head, charging me with what I ought 
to do.” 

He spake to those with him; and they all 
turned again to dolorous lamenting, until the rosy- 
fingered Dawn shone over them. 
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On the next day King Agamemnon sent 
Meriones, the charioteer of the valiant Idomeneus, 
with men and mules and axes, to cut wood for 
the pyre. And when they had come to the glades 
of many-rilled Ida, they busily felled the leafy 
oaks, which fell crashing to the ground. And 
they bound the split wood on mules; and when 
they had finished all their task, they sat down and 
waited. ‘Then Achilles bade the Myrmidons arm 
themselves, and mount their chariots, and go on 
the way ; and an innumerable company of footmen 
followed them. In the midst of the long array, 
his comrades bare the body of the slain. The 
corpse was covered with their hair, which they had 
cut off and thrown upon it. Achilles, behind them 
all, went with bowed head, and deeply sorrowing, 
for he was sending a noble friend to the House of 
Hades. 

Then the great son of Peleus thought of another 
thing todo. He had cherished a golden lock of 
his hair, to offer to the River God Spercheios ; and 
he looked over the dark blue sea, and spake: 
‘““My father Peleus, O Spercheios, vowed to thee 
my hair, and a hecatomb, and fifty rams, when I 
should return to my native land; but now thou 
hast in no wise fulfilled his desire. As, therefore, 
I shall never return to my own dear country, I 
may give this hair to the great hero Patroklos!”’ 
So saying, he placed the lock of hair in his 
dead comrade’s hand, and they all began a fresh 
lament. 

Achilles then said to Agamemnon, standing 
by his side: ‘“‘Son of Atreus! the people have 
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already had their fill of lamentation. Now, then, 
dismiss them, and let them take their evening meal ; 
but let the Chiefs remain close by.” Agamemnon 
hearkened to his words, and dismissed the host ; 
but all the nearest and dearest of Patroklos’ friends 
remained, and they made a pyre, a hundred feet 
square, and, deeply grieving, placed the body on 
the top of it. And they flayed many sheep and 
trailing-footed oxen with crumpled horns; and 
Achilles took the fat from them and wrapped the 
corpse in it, and laid the flayed bodies around it ; 
and against the bier he placed jars of oil and 
honey. Moreover, he cast four powerful horses on 
the bier ; and of the nine house-dogs he slaughtered 
two upon the pyre. And, loudly moaning, he 
called his dear friend by name: 

“OQ Patroklos! all hail to thee! even in the 
realms of Hades! I have performed all my pro- 
mises to thee! And Hektor I will throw to the 
dogs and birds!” 

But golden Aphrodite, daughter of Great Zeus, 
watched over the body of Hektor, day and night, 
and drove away the ravenous dogs. She anointed 
him with sweet rose-coloured oil, that Achilles 
might not lacerate him when he dragged him 
behind his chariot. And Phoibos Apollo of the 
Silver Bow shrouded the place where he lay with 
a dark cloud, that the hot sun might not shrivel 
up his flesh. 

Yet the Achaians, at the pyre of Patroklos, 
could not kindle the mighty fire. Then Achilles 
bethought him of another plan. He prayed to 
the North Wind and the West Wind, even 
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Boreas and Zephyros, promising rich sacrificese 
on their altars; and he poured a libation to 
them from a golden cup, and supplicated their 
aid. Iris, too, swift-footed Goddess of the Rain- 
bow, heard him, and sped swiftly to the Winds. 
She found them all feasting together, in the cave 
of the squally West Wind. And seeing her, they 
all rose, and each one prayed her to sit beside 
him ; but she would not. ‘‘I must go back,” she 
said, ‘“‘to the stream of Okeanos, where the 
Aithiopians are sacrificing glorious hecatombs to 
the deathless gods, and I too must feast with 
them. Achilles hath offered fair sacrifices to the 
North Wind and the boisterous West Wind, if 
they would help him to kindle the pyre of noble 
Patroklos.”’ 

And straightway the Winds arose, and drave 
the clouds before them over the sea, with a fearful 
roar, and came to fertile Troy. All night long 
they blew; and all night long Achilles stood by 
the pyre, and poured wine upon the earth from a 
two-handled golden goblet, and invoked the Shade 
of great Patroklos. 

When the Morning Star shone forth upon the 
Earth, heralding the coming of the saffron-robed 
Dawn, who spreadeth light over the briny sea, 
then the fires died down, as the Winds went 
home again, across the Thracian main. Then 
Achilles went apart from the burning pile, and laid 
him down and slept ; for he was weary. 

He was soon awakened by the approach of 
Atreus’ son and the other Chiefs; and he arose, 
and spake to them: ‘“ Atreides! and ye other 
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Councillors! quench, I pray you, the embers with 
ruddy wine, and collect the bones of the son of 
Menoitios! They are easy to be seen, for he lieth 
in the centre of the pyre. And let us place them 
in a golden urn, till I too am summoned to the 
House of Hades! At present, build no very large 
mound, only a fitting one; but afterwards, when 
Iam no more, then make it high and stately.” 

And they did as he commanded ; and collected 
the bones into a golden urn, with double layers of 
fat, and spread over it a fair linen veil. And 
they marked the site of the mound, and dug the 
foundations round the pyre, and piled thereon a 
heap of earth. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


TuHen the Achaian Chiefs and King Agamemnon 
would have gone away; but the noble Achilles 
stayed them, and made them sit down in a great 
assembly. He could not do enough in honour of 
his lost friend, and he had determined to hold 
Games, of every kind, in which the mail-clad 
Achaians might compete for prizes; and to this 
end he had brought goodly treasures from his 
ships—tripods and caldrons, horses, mules, and 
oxen, well-girdled women, and hoary iron. The 
first and most important contest was a chariot- 
race, for which he offered a woman skilled in 
needle-work, and a two-handled tripod, holding 
two-and-twenty measures—these, for the best man 
of all; the second prize was a mare, six years old, 
with a mule foal; the third prize was a fair new 
caldron, of four measures; the fourth was two 
talents of bright gold; the fifth was a two-handled 
vase, untarnished by the fire. 

And Achilles addressed the Chiefs, and said: 
‘“‘ If the race were in honour of some other warrior, 
then should I enter the lists, and bear away the 
prize ; for ye know that my horses are immortal, 
and by far the best ; Poseidon, the Earth-Girdler, 
gave them to my father, and he to me. But I 
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and they will stand aside; for they have lost a 
noble and gentle driver, who ofttimes washed 
them with clear water and then poured soft oil 
upon their goodly manes! And now they stand 
with sorrow in their breasts, and their full long 
manes are trailing on the earth. But now, let 
whoever of you trusteth in his horses and his 
strong chariot take his place in the lists!’ 

And first came forward Eumelos, son of 
Admetos; next came the mighty Tydeides 
(Diomedes), with the famous horses of Tros, 
which he had taken from Aineias; then arose 
Menelaos—the fair-haired, godlike Menelaos, with 
Aithe, Agamemnon’s mare, and his own horse, 
Podargos; and the fourth was Antilochos, son 
of the wise Nestor, who yoked swift Pylian horses 
to his chariot. 

His father Nestor, son of Neleus, stood by 
Antilochos, and gave him good advice, although 
he himself was wise. ‘‘ Antilochos, my son,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘though thou art young, yet Zeus and 
Poseidon have loved thee, and made thee a perfect 
horseman ; and there is little need for me to teach 
thee. But the other horses are better than thine ; 
and I fear that much trouble is in store for thee. 
But skill and cunning are better than force, and so 
one charioteer defeats another. Look well to the 
posts at either end, and run closely by them. 
Now I will tell thee another thing. Some six 
feet above the ground, there stands the withered 
stump of a tree, with two white stones, on either 
side; this is the mark fixed by the swift-footed 
Achilles. Do thou drive thy horses hard by this, 
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and lean slightly to the left, and lash the off-horse ® 
and give him rein; but let the near horse so 
closely skirt the post, that the nave of the wheel 
of thy car may seem to graze the stone; but 
beware of touching it!” 

Next, Meriones made ready his chariot; and so 
did the others. Then they mounted their cars, 
and drew lots for their places. Great Diomedes, 
Tydeides, drew the best. Achilles ranged them all 
side by side, and pointed to the turning-post, in the 
plain, near which he posted old Phoinix, as umpire. 

Then, at a signal from the son of Peleus, they 
raised their long whips, together, standing upright, 
and lashed their horses, and encouraged them by 
hand and voice. And the chariots now ran evenly 
on the ground, and now bounded high in air. 
But when they entered the last part of the course, 
driving towards the sea, the fleet mares of Eumelos, 
grandson of Pheres, rushed to the front ; and next 
came Diomedes, with the stallions of Tros, so near 
that they seemed to be mounting the car of 
Eumelos, and with their hot breath covered his 
back and shoulders. Then Tydeides would either 
have gained a victory, or it would have been at 
least a dead heat ; but Phoibos Apollo was angry 
with him, and dashed his shining whip from his 
hand. He shed hot tears of fury, when he saw 
that the mares of Eumelos were still at their 
utmost speed, while his own horses slackened their 
speed, no longer feeling the lash. But, luckily for 
Diomedes, his constant friend Athene marked the 
trick of Apollo; and, speeding after Diomedes, she 
gave him back the scourge, and put fresh mettle 
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into his steeds. She then pursued Eumelos, and 
brake the yoke of his horses; they bolted from 
the course, and he was hurled off his car into the 
dust. Meanwhile, Tydeides rushed on before 
the others, for Athene was shedding glory on 
his head. 

Next to him ran the horses of Menelaos 
Atreides. Then came Antilochos, son of Nestor, 
who spake thus to his father’s Pylian horses: “I 
do not ask you to contend with Tydeides, whose 
horses Athene herself is speeding ; but I pray you to 
catch up the chariot of Atreides; and be not beaten 
by Aithe, lest she, who is only a mare, pour ridi- 
cule upon you.” Thus spake Antilochos, and his 
horses were afraid, and sped on more swiftly. 
But Antilochos noted a narrow gully, where the 
rain had collected and had carried away a part of 
the course. There Menelaos was driving, when 
Antilochos turned his horses out of the way, and 
followed him at one side. Then Menelaos, fearing 
a collision, shouted loudly to the son of Nestor : 
“‘ Antilochos, hold in thy horses! and drive not so 
recklessly! close ahead there is a wider space, 
where we can pass one another!’’ But Antilochos, 
as if he heard him not, drove on more madly than 
ever, and plied the lash; and the golden-haired 
son of Atreus called again to him, reproving him : 
‘‘ Antilochos, there is no man more spiteful than 
thou; away with thee! wrongly have we called 
thee wise !’’ ‘Then he called on his horses, and 
they increased their speed, fearing the anger of 
their lord, and quickly overtook the others. 

Now the Argive Chiefs sat together, watching 
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the race as the chariots flew along the course. . 
The first to see them coming was Idomeneus, the 
Cretan Prince, the son of .Deukalion; he was 
sitting apart from the rest on the highest place, 
and he could distinguish the voices of the drivers. 
He noticed a chestnut horse, with a white star on 
his forehead, round like the full moon; and he 
stood up and spake: ‘ Friends, and Counsellors of 
the Argives! can ye see the horses asI do? To 
me, there appeareth a new chariot and horses ; 
and the mares which led at the start I can no 
longer see.” 

Then the son of Oileus, Alas, rebuked him 
in boorish fashion : ‘‘ Idomeneus, why chatterest 
thou before the time? Thou art not one of the 
youngest, nor are thine eyes of the sharpest. The 
same mares of Eumelos are still leading, and he is 
standing up in the chariot.” 

And the great Chief, Idomeneus, answered in 
great wrath: ‘‘ Alas, ever ready to abuse, incon- 
siderate slanderer ! thou art in all respects inferior 
to the other Argives ; for thy mind is rude.” 

Thus spoke the Cretan hero. And the son of 
Oileus rose again, to reply with scornful words; 
but Achilles himself stood forward and said: ‘‘No 
longer, Idomeneus and Aias, bandy insulting words 
with one another ; for it is not meet! Sit ye still, 
and watch ; and soon will ye know which horses 
are leading.” Hespake; and straightway Iydeides 
came driving up in his fair chariot, overlaid with 
gold and tin, which ran lightly behind the horses, 
and scarcely left a trace in the fine dust of the 
plain. Checking his horses in the middle of the 
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, crowd, he leapt to the ground and claimed the 
splendid prize ; and the gallant Sthenelos made no 
delay, but gave to his victorious comrade the 
woman and the tripod to bear away. 

Next to Diomedes came the son of Nestor, 
Antilochos, who had passed by Menelaos by 
a clever stratagem, though his horses were in- 
ferior ; but even so, Menelaos had pressed him 
hard, and was behind him only so far as a horse 
is from the wheel of the chariot which he draweth. 

But Meriones, the brave charioteer of 
Idomeneus, came in about the cast of a lance 
behind Menelaos ; for his horses were the slowest, 
and he was himself but a sluggish driver. Last 
of all came Eumelos, the son of Admetos, 
dragging his broken chariot. The swift-footed 
Achilles, son of Peleus, pitied him, and spake 
winged words to the Chiefs: “Lo! the best man 
of all comes last; but let us give him a prize— 
the second! And let Tydeides bear away the 
first |” 

All the Achaians heard him, and shouted 
applause ; and the noble Achilles would have 
given him the mare, had not Antilochos, son of 
the wise and glorious Nestor, stood up in defence 
of his claim: ‘“O Achilles!” he said, ‘justly shall 
I be wroth with thee, if thou takest away the prize 
which I have fairly won. ‘Thou thinkest only of 
the unlucky chance which hath befallen Eumelos 
and his horses; but he ought to have made prayer 
to the deathless gods, and then he would not have 
come in last of all. If thou pitiest him, there 1s 
much treasure in thy house: gold, and bronze, 
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and sheep, and handmaids, and horses. Give him, 
if it pleaseth thee and the Achaians, a still richer 
prize. But I will not give up the mare; for she 
1s mine.” 

And Achilles smiled on his comrade Antilochos, 
whom he dearly loved, and answered him: “ Anti- 
lochos, I will do as thou sayest: I will give him 
the bronze cuirass, edged with shining tin, which 
I took from Asteropaios.” 

But the great Menelaos arose, filled with in- 
satiable wrath against Antilochos. The herald 
placed a sceptre in his hand, and called for silence. 
Then the godlike King made harangue, and 
said : ‘‘Antilochos! thou who wert once accounted 
wise—what is this that thou hast done? Thou 
hast disgraced my skill, and discomfited my horses, 
by thrusting thine, which are far worse, in front of 
them. Come then, great Chiefs of the Argives! 
give judgment, without favour, between him and 
me! That no one may say, hereafter, that ye 
favoured me for my power and rank, I will myself 
set the issue before you; so that no one may 
reproach me. Stand forth, Antilochos, before thy 
chariot ; and take thy whip, and lay thy hand 
upon thy horses, and swear, by the great Girdler 
and Shaker of the Earth, that thou didst not, by 
set purpose and malice, hinder my chariot in the 
course ?”’ 

Then Antilochos made prudent answer: “ Be 
patient with me, King Menelaos! for Iam younger, 
and thou art in all respects my better. Bear with 
me, then; and I will myself give thee the mare, 
my prize, rather than lose my place in thy heart, 
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O thou beloved of Zeus!’ Thus spake the noble- 
minded son of Nestor ; and he gave the mare to 
Menelaos, King of men. 

And the heart of the son of Atreus rejoiced, as 
the ripe ears of corn, when the dew descendeth 
upon them, in the glistening cornfield. And he 
spake kindly to Antilochos, and said: ‘Lo! at 
once do I put away my anger ; for of old thou 
wert never rash or light-minded ; but now thy 
reason was overborne by the impetuosity of youth. 
Therefore I grant thy prayer, and will even give 
thee the mare; for I am in no wise covetous or 
unforgiving.” 

He spake, and gave the mare to Noémon, the 
comrade of Antilochos, to lead away; but he took 
the bright caldron to himself. And Mertones, 
who came in fourth, took the two talents of gold. 
But the fifth prize, a vase with two handles, was 
not obtained ; and the noble Achilles gave this to 
Nestor, and, standing by him, uttered winged 
words : 

“ Let this, O Father! be for thee an heirloom, 
and a memorial of Patroklos’ funeral games—of 
him whom thou wilt never see again! I give it 
to thee, since thou mayest not contend in boxing, 
nor in wrestling, nor in throwing the lance, nor in 
the foot-race ; for rueful old age weigheth heavily 
upon thee.” 

Nestor gladly received the splendid gift, and 
spake: “True and fitting are thy words, dear 
Friend! My limbs are no longer sound, nor do 
my arms move easily from my shoulders ; and I 
must make way for younger men. But I accept 
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thy free gift with joy, and rejoice that thou dost 
remember our old friendship.”’ 

Then Peleides brought forward the prizes for 
the rough, fierce box:ng-match: a six-year-old 
unbroken mule for the winner 3 and a two-handled 
goblet for the loser. Then quickly rose the famous 
boxer Epeios, and laid his hand on the stubborn 
mule, and boasted aloud: ‘Let who will bear 
away the goblet; but the mule is mine! for no 
one will beat me with his fists!”’ They all kept 
silence, and feared. Only one came forward, even 
Euryalos, the gallant son of King Mekistos. 
The famous warrior, Tydeides, made him ready for 
the fight, and bade him God speed. The twain 
went into the ring, and fell to work ; and terrible 
was the gnashing of their teeth, and the sweat ran 
down from their limbs. Epeios came on fiercely, 
and struck Euryalos on the cheek, and that was 
enough ; for all his limbs were loosened. As a 
fish on a weedy beach, in the ripple caused by 
Boreas, leapeth high in air, so Euryalos leapt up 
in his anguish. But the generous Epeios raised 
him again to his feet, and his comrades led him 
away, with dragging feet and drooping head, and 
spitting out black blood. 

Next came the terrible wrestling-match; and 
for this the glorious Achilles brought out two 
costly prizes : for the winner, a fireproof tripod, 
worth twelve oxen; and for the loser, a woman 
skilled in handiwork, valued at four oxen. And 
he cried aloud to the Achaians: “Stand forward 
all ye who will enter into this contest !” 

Then rose Telamonian Aias and the crafty 
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Odysseus, and faced each other. And they entered 
the ring, and grasped each other with their strong 
hands, like the rafters of a house, joined by some 
skilful builder to withstand the wind. Their 
backbones grated and creaked beneath the strain ; 
the sweat poured down from their limbs, and 
bloody weals streaked their sides and shoulders, 
as they struggled for the well-wrought tripod. 
But neither could Odysseus throw the burly Alias, 
nor Aias him. And when the Achaians grew tired 
of the futile contest, Aias spake to Odysseus: “O 
thou offspring of the Gods, Laertes’ son! do 
thou lift me, or I will lift thee, and the issue will 
be on the lap of Zeus!” 

So saying, he raised Odysseus. But the Wily 
One did not forget his craft. From behind, he 
struck the hollow of Alias’ knee, and threw him on 
his back ; and Odysseus fell upon him ; and the 
people marvelled. Then, in his turn, Odysseus 
tried to lift huge Atas, but could not; so he 
thrus. his crooked knee into the hollow of the 
other’s ; and they again both fell to the ground, 
covered with dust. When they rose for a third 
bout, Achilles restrained them. ‘‘ No longer wear 
ye one another out, with toil and pain! Ye both 
have won, and shall receive equal prizes!”’ And 
they cleansed themselves, and put on their doublets. 

Then the noble son of Peleus offered prizes for 
the foot-race ; the first, a silver krater holding six 
measures, curiously chased by Sidonian artists—by 
far the most beautiful mixing-cup in the whole 
world. For the second he offered a stalled ox; 
and for the third, half a talent of gold. The 
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wondrous krater Phoenicians had brought by sea, . 
and given it to Thoas, the ruler of Lemnos ; and 
Euneos, son of Jason, inherited it from Jason, who 
received it from Thoas, his father-in-law; and 
FEuneos gave it to the hero Patroklos, as a ransom 
for Lykaon, son of Priam; this splendid goblet 
was offered to the swiftest of foot. 

Then three valiant heroes arose: Aias, son of 
Oileus ; Odysseus, the wily one; and Antilochos, 
the best runner of the youths. Achilles ranged 
them side by side, and showed them the goal. 
All started at full speed ; but Aias soon took the 
lead ; and Odysseus came close behind him, near 
as the shuttle to the breast of a fair-girdled woman 
when she is weaving—so near that his breath was 
warm on the back of Aias. But as they neared 
the goal, the wily Odysseus prayed to the fierce- 
eyed Athene: “O Goddess, come and help my 
feet!’? And Athene heard her favourite, and 
strengthened all his limbs. But just as they were 
about to pounce upon the prize, Aias slipped in 
the blood of the slaughtered oxen, and fell ; his 
mouth and nostrils were filled with dirt and gore. 
So the patient Odysseus took the priceless krater, 
and Aias the fatted ox. But Alas, holding his 
prize by the horn, and spitting the filth from his 
mouth, spake to the Achaians: “O fie upon it! it 
was the goddess who betrayed me; she who is 
ever near to Odysseus, as a mother to her child.” 
And the Achaians laughed merrily, to see him in 
such a sorry plight. 

Antilochos, smiling, took the last prize, half a 
talent of gold; and he too spake winged words 
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to the Argives: “ My Friends, ye too will agree 
with me that the deathless gods show favour to 
the older men. Alas ts a little older than I; but 
Odysseus is of a former generation. It were not 
easy for any one, except Achilles, fleet of foot, to 
outrun him.” 

Achilles was pleased at the honour done to his 
swiftness. ‘‘ Not unrewarded,” he said, “shall 
the praise be which thou hast bestowed on me: I 
give thee another half talent of gold.” Antilochos 
received it gladly. Then the assembly was dis- 
solved ; and the Achaians dispersed, each to their 
own ship. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Tue other Achaians rejoiced at evening in the 
prospect of supper and sweet sleep. But Achilles 
lay sleepless on his couch, tossing from side to 
side, and yearning for his dear friend. He thought 
of Patroklos with deepest sorrow and regret—of 
his manly character, and of all that they had done 
and suffered together, battling with their enemies 
and with the wasting waves. And at this thought 
he shed hot tears, turning this way and that in his 
anguish. ‘Then again he would rise, and roam 
along the salt sea-shore. But when the rosy- 
fingered, golden-throned Dawn appeared, he would 
yoke his immortal horses to his chariot, and drag 
the corpse of glorious Hektor thrice round the 
mound of the son of Menoitios, and would leave 
it lying on its face in the dust. But the Far- 
Darter Apollo, though he could not save noble 
Hektor from the hate of relentless Hera, still 
loved him even in death, and kept his flesh pure 
from all pollution. 

And when the rosy-fingered Dawn brought on 
the twelfth morning, then Phoibos Apollo of the 
Silver Bow spake boldly to the deathless gods: 
“Ye cruel Gods! hath great Hektor never offered 
rich burnt-offerings of bulls and goats upon your 
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‘altars? And will ye not even save his dead 
body for his wife and son, his father and his 
mother, to see for the last time? Will ye 
still uphold the cruel, insatiable Achilles in 
his fell purpose? Lo! he daily draggeth glorious 
Hektor through the dust, round the tomb of the 
son of Menoitios !”’ 

Then the white-armed goddess Hera, in great 
wrath, answered him: “O Lord of the Silver 
Bow! wouldst thou, indeed, pay equal honour to 
Hektor, who was nursed at a woman’s breast, and 
to Achilles, the son of a goddess ?”’ 

Then to her spake the Cloud-Gatherer Zeus : 
“ Hlera, be not angry with us other gods! For 
Hektor was dear to all the gods, and especially 
to me. Never did my altar lack the goodliest 
sacrifice at his hands. I will therefore send the 
many-hued Iris to Thetis, that she may come 
to me; haply she may prevail on her dear son 
to restore the body of Hektor and receive a noble 
ransom.” 

And the storm-swift Iris straightway sallied 
forth, and leapt into the sea between Samothrake 
and rocky Imbros. She found the fair-haired 
goddess, Thetis, sitting in her cave, surrounded by 
all the Nymphs of the Sea. They were wailing 
over the coming fate of her glorious son, who was 
soon to perish far from his home and friends. 
And the swift Iris spake to her and said: “Up, 
Thetis! the Great Counsellor, the mighty Zeus, 
calleth for thee!” 

Then answered the silver-footed goddess : 
“What doth he want with me, that mighty one? 
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I dread to mingle with the deathless gods, such 
countless woes are gnawing at my heart ; yet will 
I go, nor shall his words be vain.” 

Then the lovely goddess put on a robe of the 
deepest black—-no blacker could there be—and 
went forth, swift Iris going before her; and the 
waves of the sea parted before the twain; but 
when they reached the shore, they sped upward to 
high Olympos. There they found the All-seeing 
Son of Kronos on his golden throne, and all the 
immortal gods sat round him. And Athene gave 
to Thetis her place beside the Great Father of Gods 
and Men; and Hera gave her a golden cup, full to 
the brim with nectar, and spake kindly to her ; 
and Thetis drank thereof and took courage. » 

The great Father then spake to her, and said : 
“Thou art come up to Heaven, O Goddess! 
sorrowing and fordone with grief. But I will 
tell thee straightway why I have thus hastily sum- 
moned thee. For nine days have the blessed gods 
disputed about Achilles and the body of great 
Hektor. They wish to send Hermes, the Slayer 
of Argos, to steal the corpse away ; but this could 
not be done without thy knowledge. Go then, 
with all speed, to thy noble son, and tell him that 
all the gods, and J especially, are angry with him, 
because, in his fury, he doth foul despite to Hektor, 
beside the high-beaked ships, and hath not restored 
his body to his father. Tell him that I will send 
swift-footed Iris to King Priam, and will bid him 
take a rich ransom, and offer it to Achilles, for 
the body of his son, the glorious Hektor.” 

And the silver-footed goddess Thetis darted 
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and came to the tent of her dear son. She sat 
close beside him, and caressed him with her hand, 
and said to him: ‘ Dear Child, how long wilt thou 
eat away thine own heart with sorrowful lamenta- 
tion, taking neither food nor sleep? Alas! not 
long wilt thou be left to me; for Death and 
resistless Fate are come very nigh to thee. I bring 
a message from Almighty Zeus. He saith that all 
the gods, and he more than all, are angry with 
thee, because that thou, in thy furious anger, 
keepest the body of great Hektor at the ships, and 
dost not restore it to his father. Come, then, 
give it back, and take a splendid ransom !”’ 

And the swift-footed son of Peleus answered 
her: ‘ Be it so, dear Mother, if the heart of | 
mighty Zeus so wills it!” 

So they ; but the Son of Kronos sent Iris to the 
citadel of sacred Troy. ‘ Away, swift Iris! and 
bear my message to the high-minded King Priam. 
Tell him to prepare costly gifts that may delight 
the heart of Achilles. Tell him to go alone, and 
take no other Trojan with him. Only let a herald 
guide the mules and waggon, and bring back the 
corpse of glorious Hektor to the city. No fear 
of death need he have; for Hermes, the Slayer of 
Argos, shall bring him safely to Achilles, and 
Achilles will spare a suppliant man.” So spake 
he ; and away sped the light-footed Iris, and came 
to the palace of King Priam. 

She found him surrounded by his children, be- 
dewing their garments with hot tears; in their 
midst was the aged King, covered all over with 
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his mantle; his venerable head, and his neck, : 
soiled with the dust which he had thrown over 
them, as he grovelled on the ground, in the 
anguish of his soul. His daughters went wailing 
and weeping through the palace, in memory of the 
dear and brave one, slain by the Argives, and lying 
low in death. And swift-footed Iris stood before 
the King, and spake gently to him; but he 
trembled at her voice. 

‘“‘ Fear not, son of Dardanos! I bring no evil 
tidings, but a message from great Zeus, who 
pitieth thee and careth for thee, though he be far 
away. He biddeth thee arise, and take costly 
gifts to Achilles, as a ransom for glorious Hektor. 
Thou must go alone; but have no fear, for the 
Slayer of Argos shall guide thee safely. And 
Achilles himself is not ignorant, or void of sense, 
and will surely spare a suppliant whom Zeus 
protecteth.”” 

Then Iris departed ; and King Priam ordered 
his sons to make ready his smooth-rolling mule- 
car, and to bind on it the wicker seat. Then he 
went to his high-roofed, fragrant chamber, lined 
with cedar-wood, and full of costly jewels; and 
he called to his wife, Queen Hekabe, and said : 
““Q Hekabe! I have a message from Olympian 
Zeus himself, who biddeth me go to the tents or 
the Achaians, and take a ransom to Achilles for 
our dear son. What thinkest thou thereon? For 
me, I am inclined, with all my heart, to go to the 
camp of the Achaians.” 

But Hekabe, loudly wailing, answered him: 
“Alas! alas! surely thou art demented! thou, 
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that wert once renowned for thy wisdom among 
strangers and thine own people! Wouldst thou 
indeed go alone into the presence of the savage 
man, who hath killed so many of thy noble sons? 
If he do but see thee, he will show thee neither 
pity nor respect, but will surely slay thee. Nay, 
then, let us remain in our halls, and mourn for 
Hektor !”’ 

And the godlike Priam replied: ‘‘ Hinder me 
not, my Queen! for I am set to go; and be not 
thou a bird of evil omen; for thou canst not 
change my purpose. If any mortal man, even a 
seer or a priest, had told me to do this thing, I 
should have deemed it false ; but now I have seen 
the Messenger Goddess face to face, and she shall 
not have spoken in vain. If Iam to die at the’ 
Achaian ships, let me die; let Achilles slay me 
quickly, when once I have clasped my son to my 
breast, and satisfied my longing for him.”’ 

Then he took from his beautiful chests twelve 
robes for women, twelve cloaks, twelve carpets, 
twelve large sheets, and as many tunics. More- 
over, he took a bright tripod of four caldrons, and 
a goblet of the rarest beauty, which the Thracians 
had given him, when he went to them on an 
embassy ; even this he did not spare, so eager was 
he to ransom his dear son. 

Then, with furious words, he drave all the 
Trojans from the corridor: “‘ Away with you!” 
he cried, “‘ ye worthless wretches! ye cowards, that 
bring disgrace and ruin upon my house! Have 
ye no sorrow at home, that ye must come hither 
to trouble me? Zeus, Son of Kronos, hath taken 
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from me the noblest of my sons, and ye too will 
suffer from his loss; for the Achaians will find it 
easier to slay you, now he is gone.” He spake, 
and drave them all away with his staff; then he 
called aloud to his sons, with chiding words, 
even to Helenos, and Paris, and noble Agathon, 
and Pammon, and Antiphonos, and Polites, and 
Deiphobos, and Hippothoos, and proud Dion : 

“Ye worthless sons! who bring shame and 
scandal upon me! Would that all of you had 
perished at the ships, in place of the godlike 
Mestor and Troilus, famous for his war-chariot, 
and Hektor, who was more god than man? All 
these hath the murderous Ares taken from me; 
and ye only are left to me! ye cowardly wretches, 
distinguished only in the dance! ye liars, base 
plunderers of the goats and lambs of your own 
countrymen! Why do ye loiter here, and haste 
not to bring out the mule-wain and all its fittings, 
that I may start on my journey?”’ 

Terrified at their father’s furious voice, they 
hastened to bring out the beautiful new well-balanced 
charict ; and therein they placed the rich ransom 
for Hektor’s body ; and they put under the yoke 
the hard-hooved mules, which, on a time, the 
Mysians gave to King Priam. But for Priam 
himself they prepared a car, with the horses kept 
for his own use alone. 

To them, thus employed, came the heart- 
broken Hekabe, bearing sweet wine in a golden 
goblet ; and she called to Priam by name, and 
said : ‘I bring thce wine, that thou mayest make 
a libation to Almighty Zeus, and pray that he 
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would bring thee safely back from the midst of 
the enemy! Pray, too, that he would send an 
eagle, his messenger, strongest of all birds and 
most dear to him, on the right hand, as a good 
omen!” 

And godlike Priam answered her: ‘““O Wife! 
I will obey thy words; for it is good to raise 
our hands to Zeus, that he may have pity on us.” 
Then he called to a handmaid, and bade her pour 
water on his hands; and when he had made 
ablution, he took the golden cup from the hands 
of Hekabe, and stood in the middle of the court, 
looking up to Heaven. 

He poured out the wine, and prayed aloud: 
“© Father Zeus! greatest and most glorious !, 
Lord of many-rilled Ida! grant me a welcome, 
and pity, from Achilles! And send thy bird of 
good omen, on my right, that seeing it, I may go 
with confidence! ”’ 

And Zeus, the Wise Counsellor, heard him, 
and sent the eagle, the dusky bird of prey, whose 
wings spread wide as the folding door of some 
rich man’s lofty hall. And when they saw the 
Bird of Zeus on the right hand, their hearts were 

lad. 

: Then the aged Priam mounted his chariot, 
and drove through the court and the echoing 
porch. First went the four-wheeled mule waggon, 
driven by the skilful Idaios; then followed the 
horses, which Priam himself drave quickly through 
the city. And as they came out of the gates, All- 
seeing Zeus beheld them, and spake to Hermes, 
his dear son: 
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‘‘Ffermes, my Son! since thou lovest to guide 
and accompany men on their way—go, and bring 
great Priam to the black ships of the Achaians ; 
and take care that none of the Danaoi see him, till 
he reach the tent of Achilles.” 

And Hermes, the Heavenly Conductor, quickly 
put on his shining feet his golden sandals, which 
bear him over the wet ways of the sea, and over 
the earth, floating on the wind. And he took up 
his magic rod, with which, at his will, he sootheth 
the eyes of men in sleep, and rouseth them again 
from slumber. And when he had come to the 
land of Troy and the shore of the Hellespont, he 
took the form of a princely youth in early man- 
hood, with the first down upon his chin, when 
youth is fairest and most gracious. 

Now, King Priam and the herald and the 
driver of the waggon, went on their way to the 
ships and tents of the Achaians. And when they 
had passed the lofty tomb of Ilos, they gave the 
mules and horses water from the river ; and dark- 
ness was spreading over the land. When the 
herald saw Hermes nigh at hand, through the 
gloom, he spake to godlike Priam: ‘‘O son of 
Dardanos! now there is need of prudent counsel. 
I see a man, and right soon, I fear, he will tear us 
in pieces. Let us then mount our chariot and flee, 
or clasp his knees and pray for mercy !”’ 

So spake the herald ; and the soul of the old 
man was poured out like water; each separate hair 
rose straight upon his head, and his limbs trembled, 
and he was horribly afraid. But Hermes, the 
faithful Helper, took him by the hand and said: 
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‘Whither, O Father! art thou wandering, 
through ambrosial Night, when all others are 
asleep? Fearest thou not the hostile and relent- 
less Achaians? If they should see thee, bearing 
rich treasures through the dusky gloaming, what 
thinkest thou would happen to thee? Both thou 
and thy attendant would be slain; and ye could 
not defend yourselves. But J will do thee no 
harm—nay, I will ward off others from thee ; for 
thou art very like my own dear father.”’ 

And godlike Priam was glad, and answered 
him: ‘“ Dear Son, it is as thou hast said. . Surely, 
some god hath sent thee to meet me, as a mes- 
senger of good—thee, a man of noble form, wise 
in heart, and the offspring of happy parents !”’ 

Then thus spake the Guardian God, the Slayer 
of Argos: ‘True, old man; but tell me now, 
art thou taking goodly treasures to foreign men, 
to keep safely for thee? Or are all the Trojans 
leaving holy Ilios. in terror, since their noblest 
hero is slain? ”’ 

And godlike Priam answered him: ‘‘ Who art 
thou, O best of men? and who are thy parents? 
thou, who speakest thus justly of my hapless 
son?” 

And the faithful Conductor, the Slayer of Argos, 
spake again: ‘‘ Thou askest me of noble Hektor, 
to try me. Oft have I seen him in the fight, 
when he slew the Argives, with the sharp bronze, 
at the ships. We Myrmidons looked on, in 
amazement ; but Achilles suffered us not to fight, 
through his dire wrath against Agamemnon. I 
am a Myrmidon, and came as a comrade of 
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Achilles in the self-same ship; and the wealthy , 
Polyktor is my father.”’ 

Then thus the aged Priam: “If thou art, in 
good sooth, an attendant of Achilles, tell me of 
my son; is he still by the ships? or hath Achilles 
torn him limb from limb, and given him to the 
dogs?” 

And the Guardian God replied: ‘No dog or 
bird hath fed on his fair body; he still lieth 
among the tents near Achilles’ ship, these twelve 
long days; and yet his flesh shows no decay. 
Achilles indeed draggeth him, each morning, round 
the tomb of Patroklos; yet his limbs are fresh, 
as if besprinkled with dew. His fair body is 
cleansed from gore, and all his many wounds are 
closed ; for he was very dear to the blessed gods.” 

And the old King was glad, and spake again : 
‘“My dear son—if ever I had him—never forgot 
the great gods of Olympos; and therefore they 
have done this thing, though he was foredoomed 
to die!” 

Then the Heavenly Guide mounted the chariot, 
and took the reins, and filled the horses, and the 
waggon-mules, with fresh spirit; and soon they 
reached the towers and tents of the Achaians. 
They found the men of the guard busy with their 
supper ; but the Heavenly Messenger lulled them 
all to sleep, and opened the gates, and brought in 
King Priam, with the cosdy gifts. And they 
came to the lofty dwelling which the Myrmidons 
had made for their great Prince with planks of 
timber, and thatched it with rushes from the mead. 
All around it was a court, surrounded by a palisade ; 
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the gateway was guarded by a single bar, of pine- 
wood, which three of the Achaians could hardly 
draw, but Achilles could easily drive it back. 
Here the mighty Slayer of Argos descended from 
the chariot, and opened the door for Priam and 
the splendid gifts. And he spake aloud: ‘Old 
Father, J am one of the deathless gods; even 
Hermes, whom my father, the Thunderer, hath 
sent to guide thee on thy way. But I will not let 
Achilles see me; for it is not fitting that a god 
should greet a mortal before the eyes of men. 
But do thou enter, and embrace his knees, and 
supplicate him to have mercy, for Ais old father’s 
sake.”” Then Hermes departed, and sped to high 
Olympos. | 

But Priam leapt from his chariot, and left 
Idaios in charge of the horses; and the old man 
went straight to the house, where Achilles, beloved 
of Zeus, was wont to sit. He found the hero 
sitting apart; only two, the warriors Automedon 
and Alkinoos, were in busy attendance on him. 
He was still sitting at the table, having just 
finished his meal. But no one observed great 
Priam as he entered. He quickly approached 
Achilles, and clasped his knees, and kissed those 
dreadful hands, by which so many of his noble 
sons had perished. 

Achilles was seized with amazement, as he 
looked on godlike Priam; his attendants, too, 
regarded Priam with astonishment and awe, and 
looked at one another. Then Priam, in a sup- 
plicating voice, and with many tears, addressed 
him: ‘“*O godlike Achilles! bethink thee of thy 
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father, who, like me, is treading tne downward 
path of joyless old age! He, perhaps, ‘suffereth 
wrong from his neighbours, because thou art not 
there to guard him. Yet, while thou art still alive, 
he can always hope to welcome his dear son from 
the land of Troy. But I, wretched man that I 
am! had fifty sons when the Achaians came ; and 
nearly all of them jath Ares swept away. One 
only was left, a guardian of the city, even Hektor, 
whom thou hast slain. For him I come to thee, 
bringing a countless ransom. Do thou then, O 
Achilles! reverence the gods, and pity me, as 
thou thinkest on thine aged father. I endure 
what no other mortal man hath borne; even to 
raise my hands in supplication to the slayer of my 
children!” 

Thus spake the unhappy Priam, and stirred the 
heart of Achilles to lament for his own dear father. 
And he touched the old man’s hand, and put him 
by, gently ; and when they both thought upon 
their dead——Priam, on gallant, godlike Hektor, 
and Achilles, on his father, and on his dear friend 
Patrvklos—their cries and wailings rang through 
the house. And when Achilles had satisfied his 
desire of weeping, he rose from his seat, and raised 
the aged King from the ground, pitying his hoary 
head, and spake gently to him: 

“© Ah! wretched man, what evils hast thou borne! 
How hast thou dared to cume into the presence 
of the man who has slain so many of thy sons? 
Thy heart truly is of iron. But now, old man, sit 
down, and let our griefs rest awhile in our hearts, 
sore afflicted as we are; since nothing cometh of 
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our weeping. This lot, to live in pain and sorrow, 
the gods have spun for wretched mortals; while 
they themselves are free from care. Two coffers 
stand on the floor of the palace of Zeus: one 
filled with evils, and one with blessings. Thus to 
Peleus, my father, were given most excellent gifts, 
from his very birth. He surpassed all others in 
riches and honours; he was made King of the 
Myrmidons; and, mortal though he was, he had 
a goddess to wife. Yet even 4e has suffered evil 
things; for he had no other princely sons to 
follow him on his throne, but only me, who am 
doomed to an early death. And I, alas! cannot 
tend him, in his helpless old age, but am here, in 
a far-away land, a curse to thee and thy children! 
And thou, too, old Sire, wert once prosperous in 
wealth and in the number of thy children. But 
now the heavenly powers have brought this curse 
upon thee, of battles and slaughter around thy 
city! But lament not unceasingly for thy son! 
For nought will thy lamentation avail him or thee. 
Thou canst not bring him back to life.” 

Then thus spake Priam, the godlike sire: ‘ Bid 
me not to sit, great foster-child of Zeus! while 
Hektor lieth neglected, by the ships; but let me 
see him with my eyes; and do thou receive the 
rich ransom that I bring, and have pleasure therein, 
and return to thine own country safely !”’ 

And Achilles looked sternly at him, and spake : 
“Do not irritate me, old man; for I mean, of 
myself, to give Hektor back to thee. For my 
goddess-mother, daughter of the Ancient One of 
the Ocean, brought me a message from Zeus him- 
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self. I know full well that a god hath been thy 
guide ; for no mere man would dare to enter here, 
or could escape the watch, or thrust back the 
heavy bolt. Therefore, trouble me no longer, in 
my sore grief, lest I sin against Zeus, the Protector 
of Suppliants, and spare thee not.” 

The old King obeyed, greatly fearing the mighty 
son of Peleus; and Achilles leapt, like a lion, to 
the doorway, followed by Automedon and Alkinoos, 
whom he honoured above all except the dead 
Patroklos. Then they unyoked the horses, and 
brought the aged herald into the house, and took 
the ransom from the wain ; but they set aside two 
robes and a well-made tunic, to wrap therein the 
body of great Hektor. Then the handmaids 
washed and anointed the dead, taking him apart, 
lest Priam should be angered at the sight of his 
son, and Achilles should be wroth, and slay him. 

Then Achilles and his comrades lifted the body, 
anointed and clothed, intc the polished wain. But 
Achilles, deeply groaning, called on the hero 
Patroklos by name, and spake: ‘“O Patroklos, 
dearest of my friends! be not angry with me 
when thou hearest, in Hades, that I have restored 
the body of him who slew thee. For his dear 
father hath brought me a worthy ransom, of 
which thou shalt receive thy well-deserved share.” 

Then he went back into the house, and spake 
to Priam: “I have given thee back thy son ; and, 
with the Dawn, thou mayest see him with thine 
eyes. But now let us take our supper. For 
even the fair-tressed Niobe took thought of food, 
though all her children—six brave sons and six 
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_ fair daughters—were slain in her halls. Apollo 
slew the sons with his silver bow; and Artemis, 
the great Huntress, slew the daughters. Niobe, 
in her pride, had boasted that she had borne twelve 
children, and Leto only twain, Apollo and Artemis. 
Nine days they lay unburied; for the Son of 
Kronos turned the people into stone. Yet, on the 
tenth day, the gods themselves buried them ; and 
then sad Niobe, weary of weeping, took food. 
Now, on Sipylos, among the mountains that rise 
on the banks of the Hermos, sad Niobe, though 
turned to stone, still weepeth and broodeth over her 
sorrows, inflicted by the gods. Therefore, O royal 
Father! let us too take thought of supper; and 
to-morrow thou mayest mourn over thy noble son, 
with plenteous tears, which are his due.”’ 

Then Achilles arose and slaughtered a white 
sheep ; and his comrades cut it up and roasted 
it carefully on spits. Automedon served the bread 
on the table, but Achilles carved the meat. 

When they had put from them the desire of food 
and drink, then Priam gazed with wonder at 
Achilles, to see how great and goodly he was, and 
how like a god; Achilles, too, looked on Priam, 
the son of Dardanos, with like wonder, seeing his 
majestic mien, and hearing his wise and gracious 
speech. At last, Priam said to the son of Peleus: 
“Now, foster-child of Zeus, show me where 1 
may lay me down and take sweet sleep ; for scarce 
have I closed my eyes since my dear son perished.”’ 
Then the handmaids went forth from the chamber, 
and prepared two beds. And noble Achilles spake 

to Priam, in a half-jesting tone, “Thou shouldst 
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sleep without, dear Sire; lest one of the Counsel- . 
lors of the Achaians come to me, as is their wont, 
and see thee here, and bear word to Agamemnon; 
who, indeed, might hinder the giving back of 
Hektor. But tell me, truly, how long thou 
desirest to make funeral for noble Hektor? For 
so long I myself will refrain from battle, and will 
restrain the other Achaians.”’ 

The old man, answering, said: “If thou 
wilt allow me to perform due funeral rites to 
my dear son, it will indeed console me; but thou 
knowest how we are shut up within our walls, 
and that wood, for the pyre, is far away in the 
mountains, and the Trojans fear to sally. forth 
and cut the wood. Give us, then, nine days to 
bewail ourselves in the halls; and on the tenth 
day we will celebrate the funeral, and feast the 
people. On the eleventh, we will build his tomb ; 
and on the twelfth, we will fight again, if it must 
be so.”’ 

And the swift-footed Achilles replied: “It 
shall be as thou desirest, and for so long a time 
I will suspend the battle.’”’ Then he took the 
aged Priam’s hand, by the wrist, that he might 
not be afraid, and led him into the corridor, where 
King Priam and the herald lay down and slept ; 
and Achilles slept in the interior of the dwelling. 

All the other gods and noble warriors slumbered 
in the night, but not so the divine Helper, Hermes ; 
for he was pondering how he might bring the 
Trojan King away from the ships, unseen by the 
watchful sentinels. And he came and stood over 
Priam, and spake: ‘ Hast thou no fear, old man, 
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seeing that thou sleepest calmly in the midst of 
enemies? If the son of Atreus, and the other 
Achaians, should learn that thou art here, thy sons 
would have to pay for shee a triple ransom.” 

Then Priam rose, in great alarm, and roused 
the herald. Hermes put to the horses, and they 
mounted the chariot ; and he himself drove them 
through the camp; and no one marked them. 
And when they came to eddying Xanthos, the son 
of Zeus, Hermes, went aloft to steep Olympos, as 
the saffron-robed Dawn began to spread light over 
the earth. Bitterly lamenting, they drave the 
horses on to holy Troy; and no one observed 
them until the lovely Kassandra, peer of golden 
Aphrodite, looking forth from the city, saw her 
dear father, Priam, coming with the aged herald 
in the chariot. 

And next, she saw the body of glorious Hektor 
lying on the bier, in the wain; and at this sight, 
she ran, crying and wailing, through the city. 
“O ye men and women of Troy!” she cried, 
‘““come and see Hektor, in whom, while he was 
yet living, ye rejoiced, when he returned from the 
battle ; even Hektor, the pride and joy of the city 
and of the people.” 

And they all came forth from the city, both 
men and women; for their hearts were full of 
intolerable grief. First of all came his dear wife, 
Andromache, and Hekabe, his queenly mother, tear- 
ing their hair; and with loud cries they threw them- 
selves upon the wain, and touched his noble head. 
And the crowd around them moaned and wept. 
All day long would they have mourned and wailed, 
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but Priam spake to them from his chariot, and 
said: “Give a passage to the mules, to bring in 
the dead! Ye shall have your fill of wailing, 
when I have brought him to his house.” 

They took Hektor to his famous mansion, 
and laid him on a richly-wrought couch; the 
minstrels sang a mournful dirge, and the women 
re-echoed the plaint. And the beauteous white- 
armed Andromache, holding the head of noble 
Hektor in her hands, began the lamentable chant : 

‘‘Dear, dear Husband! thou hast perished, 
in the glory of thy youth, and left me a lonely 
widow in thy halls. Our child, shine and mine, 
ill-fated offspring of ill-fated parents, is yet a 
little one; and before he can come to man’s 
estate, this city will have fallen, for thou, who alone 
didst guard its wives and infants, art no more. 
These, and I among them, shall soon be borne 
in the black ships over the hoary sea; and our 
child will go with me into bondage to some cruel 
lord—unless, before that, some Achaian take him 
by the heel, and hurl him from the battlements! 
What woe can equal mine, that of thy cherished 
wife? Neither didst thou, from thy death-bed, 
stretch thy hand for me to clasp; nor couldst 
thou say, in my ear, some precious never-to-be- 
forgotten words, that I might for ever dwell on 
them, as I weep for thee night and day.” 

Thus mourned the white-armed Andromache, 
with bitter tears; and all the women joined her 
in the loud lament. And then Queen Hekabe, 
his mother, took up the mournful theme : 

“Fiektor! dearest of my sons!” she cried, 
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“Dear wert thou, even to the deathless gods ; 
and even in thy death, they have not forgotten 
thee. My other sons Achilles sent, as captives, 
beyond the barren sea—to Samos, Imbros, or 
reeking Lemnos; but when he had killed shee 
with his keen sword, he dragged thy lifeless body 
round the tomb of Patroklos; but could not 
bring him back to life. And, lo! now thou liest 
in thy house, all fresh and fair, like one whom the 
Far-Darter hath slain with his gentle shafts !”’ 

Thus spake Hekabe, and the women joined her 
in wailing. Last of all came the lovely Helen, 
like golden Aphrodite for beauty, and continued 
the mournful plaint : 

“‘Ffektor!”’ she said, “best beloved of all my 
brethren! Alexandros indeed is my Lord and 
Master, for he it was who brought me to holy 
Troy ; would that 1 then had died! Now twenty 
long years have passed, since I left my home in 
Argos; yet never didst shou utter a scornful or 
insulting word against me! If thy brethren, or 
their long-robed wives, or even thy mother—for 
thy father was ever like a father to me—if any of 
them reproached me, then wouldst shou calm them 
with gentle words!” 

Thus spake the white-armed Helen, and the 
people groaned aloud. But godlike Priam gave 
his command to his people: “Ye men of Troy! 
gather wood, and bring it in wains to the city | 
Ye need fear no ambush or onslaught of the 
Achaians; for Achilles himself hath promised me 
that he would restrain his people till the saffron: 
robed Dawn bringeth forth the twelfth day,” 
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Thus Priam ; and the people poured out of the 
city. And for nine whole days they gathered piles 
of wood. But when the Child of the Morn, the 
rosy-fingered Dawn, brought back the tenth day, 
they carried out the body of glorious Hektor, 
and laid it on the lofty pyre, and kindled it with 
torches. And when the wood had burnt down, 
they poured the ruddy wine upon the smouldering 
ashes ; and his brethren and his friends gathered 
his white bones together, while hot tears flowed 
from their eyes. ‘These they placed in a golden 
urn, covering them with purple cloths. And they 
laid the golden vase in a grave, and piled great 
well-hewn stones upon it, and heaped a mound. 
And guards were placed all round it, lest the 
Achaians should attack before the truce was ended. 
Then they assembled and partook of a noble 
banquet in the palace of Priam, the foster-child 
of Zeus. 


END OF HOMER'S “ILIAD 


POST HOMERICA 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


As soon as the splendid funeral rites for the god- 
like Hektor had been performed, and the ten days’ 
truce granted by Achilles to the unhappy Priam 
was ended, the Trojans withdrew to their impreg- 
nable walls, the masonry of gods. And as a man 
who has lost a dear and only son, in battle or in 
the cruel waves of the sea, sitteth alone in his 
chamber, disconsolate, and benumbed in spirit, so 
the Trojans brooded in silence over the death of 
Hektor, incapable of thought or action. 

The war continued, indeed; but neither side 
fought with the old spirit; and even Achilles’ 
vengeful rage was somewhat sated by the blood of 
Hektor, and softened by the aspect and discourse 
of the unhappy Priam. He no longer thirsted so 
eagerly for murderous war. He knew that, after 
Hektor’s death, he too must fall, and mingle his 
bones with those of his unforgotten friend Patroklos. 

And in the city, after some days, Polydamas, 
who had often given wise but unavailing counsel 
to great Hektor, called an assembly of the Trojan 
elders and chief warriors; and they gathered 
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together in the palace of great Priam; there he 
rose and made harangue: “Ye noble Chiefs and 
Counsellors of the Tropa it is meet that we 
should bethink ourselves of the future, and con- 
sider how we may save our wives, our children, 
and ourselves, from the evil doom of death. 
Hektor is dead! he, the bulwark and pride of 
Troy, the light of our eyes, the strength and joy 
of our hearts, is now a shade in dusky Hades! 
What wait we for? Whence will hope arise? 
Which of the gods will save us from cruel Hera’s 
unrelenting hate? Even Apollo could not save 
great Hektor, whom he loved. 

““ Now, goodly Paris is the eldest son and the 
foremost of the Trojan Princes. Will he himself 
say, that he can fill his mighty brother’s place? 
Will 4e meet Achilles, or the twain Aiantes, or 
Diomedes, peer of gods? 

“Once before, I gave wise counsel to Hektor ; 
but the gods took away his wits, and he would not 
hearken ; and the Trojans trusted in his might. 
| now, once more, show you the only way of 
safety. Let us give up Argive Helen to her law- 
ful husband, and with her the treasures which Paris 
wrongfully took away from the palace of Menelaos. 
Can we hope that great Zeus, the Avenger of 
Wrong, will save the sinner from his due reward?” 

So spake the wise and prudent Polydamas, son 
of Panthoos; and the best men of the assembly 
applauded. Antenor, and great Aineias, the son 
of Aphrodite, rose and gave honour to godlike 
Polydamas, and offered the same counsel to the 
Trojan elders. But no one hearkened to shem; 
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for they were thought to be friendly to the 
Achaians; and Antenor, especially, was looked 
upon as a traitor. 

Then, in fierce wrath, arose the goodly 
Alexandros (Paris), rejoicing in the favour of 
Aphrodite, the laughter-loving Queen of Beauty, 
and spake winged words to them: “ Who, of the 
noble horse-taming Trojans, the fellow-country- 
men of godlike Hektor, will hearken to you, vile 
cowards that ye are? In your words I hear the 
voice of the Achaians, to whom ye look for count- 
less gifts, the reward of your treachery. Beware 
lest we cast you out of the city, to meet your 
doom at the hand of Achilles, and to glut Achaian 
dogs! Once before I have said, that I care not 
for Helen’s treasure; if the Achaians will receive 
that, let them take it, and sail home! But Helen 
herself I will not give up, so long as I see the 
light of day; for she is dearer to me than my 
own soul. Be men, then, ye Trojans! and mind- 
ful of your ancient valour! Hektor, indeed, is 
dead, the peer of gods, and none may equal him. 
But many noble warriors remain, many and brave; 
and our walls are strong. And J, who am Chief 
of the Trojans—I will fight to the death ; and let 
Achilles himself beware of my arrows! Moreover, 
I will tell you one thing. We shall not fight 
alone. The mighty daughter of murderous Ares, 
Penthesileia, the great Queen of the Amazons, is 
coming to our aid, and is now near at hand!” 

So spake, in his folly, vainglorious Paris! and 
all the young men shouted aloud, and clamoured 
for war. And even the wiser men, anc --7 ™* 
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himself, were astonished and glad when they heard 
speak of Penthesileia. She, as had been said, was 
Queen of the Amazons, a race of warlike women, 
who lived on the banks of the wide-flowing river 
Thermodon, in the region of the Caucasos. How 
formidable were those female warriors, may be 
learned from the fact that one of the most arduous 
of the ‘“‘Labours”’ of Herakles (Hercules) was to 
fetch the famous girdle of Hippolyte, their Queen, 
which she wore as an emblem of her exalted rank. 
Penthesileia had to leave her country and seek 
absolution for the involuntary homicide of her 
sister, also called Hippolyte, who was killed by an 
arrow from her bow, which she had aimed at a 
stag in the forest. 

On the morning after the conference of the 
Trojans, Penthesileia entered the gates of Troy, 
wearing a panther’s skin over her shoulders, and 
holding a Scythian bow in her hand. The Trojans 
were struck dumb with amazement as they gazed 
on the majestic form of the glorious queen. 
Endowed by the gods with the stature and 
bearing of Athene, her face, when she smiled, 
had all the charm and grace and loveliness of 
the Cyprian Queen. She brought with her twelve 
of the noblest Amazons, who shone about her like 
lustrous stars about the silver Moon. Foremost 
of these were Chonia and Polymusa, Derione, 
Evandra, and Antandra, Antibrote, and Thermo- 
dossa—all equal to men in battle, and goodly as 
the Graces, daughters of great Zeus. 

Old Priam himself was entranced by her beauty 
and bewitching grace; and, as he looked on her 
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powerful frame and martial bearing, hope was once 
more kindled in his weary and dejected heart. He 
received the noble ally, whom he thought the gods 
had sent to his aid, like a long-lost daughter, and 
installed her in the most magnificent chambers of 
his splendid palace. He also gave a great banquet 
in her honour, and enriched her with the costliest 
gifts from his royal treasury—gold and bronze, 
and the most beautiful robes, the work of Sidonian 
women. And she, on her part, promised him to 
meet and vanquish Achilles, and to burn the ships 
of the Achaians. 

All night long, the Trojans feasted joyfully, 
unmindful of their coming doom; and the high 
halls rang with their songs of victory and triumph. 
Priam and his guest, Penthesileia, retired early, 
amidst shouts of applause ; he was wearied by the 
weight of age and sorrow; and she, tired by her 
long journey, sought the repose which should fit 
her for the mighty struggle of the morrow. 

And when the rosy-ankled Erigeneta (Aurora) 
suffused the vault of heaven with a ruddy light, 
then Penthesileia rose; and her sister Amazons 
brought warm water, in a huge caldron, and bathed 
therein the mighty limbs of their great Queen. 
After they had taken their morning meal, they 
armed themselves for painful war. Penthesileia 
put on the bright armour which her father, Ares, 
had given her—her shining, richly-wrought double 
cuirass; her golden greaves; her sword, in its 
sheath of silver and ivory; her golden helmet, 
with its horse-hair crest——and took her strong 
double-plaited shield, round as the moon at full, 
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Then she chose from her rich armoury two javelins, 
the gift of Eris (Strife), and went forth from the 
Skaian Gate, followed by her sister Amazons. 

She was no longer the lovely maiden with the 
pleasant smile ; but like the fierce Enyo (Bellona), 
the Goddess of War; and no one dared to look 
her in the face, for her glance was like the light- 
ning of Cloud-gathering Zeus. At the gate she 
mounted a fierce charger, the gift of Oreithyeia, 
wife of the North Wind, Boreas, and rode forth 
into the plain. But the aged Priam poured a liba- 
tion to Almighty Zeus, and prayed to him 
earnestly to grant her a victory and safe return. 
And Zeus sent an eagle holding a dove in its claws, 
on the left hand ; then Priam groaned, as he saw the 
omen, for he knew that he should see her no more ! 

Meantime, the Achaians were pouring forth 
from their ships, like bees from their eae 
hives; and Penthesileia rushed on to meet them. 
And when they saw her dashing over the plain, 
like a bright meteor, they were confounded and 
dismayed ; for they thought that some deathless 
god had come down to aid the Trojans. And 
Penthesileia, charging the front rank of the 
Argives, slew Molon and Persinos, Ilissos, Lernos, 
Hermonides, and Elasippos, all mighty warriors, 
and many other brave men. Derione and Cleone 
following close behind their Queen, Derione 
slew Lagonos, and Cleone killed Menippos ; then 
Podarkos, when he saw his dear friend fall, 
rushed furiously at Cleone, and slew her with the 
sword. But Penthesileia marked him, and hurled 
her javelin at his shield; and it passed right 
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through, and pierced his heart ; and his comrades 
bare him to his tent to die. 

Yet the Achaians held their ground, and fought 
stoutly ; and many of Penthesileia’s brave com- 
panions were slain; for the mightiest of the 
Achaian warriors would attack zhem, though fear- 
ing the Queen. So godlike Meriones slew the 
fair Evandra and Thermodossa ; and Aias, the son 
of Oileus, slew Derione; and Tydeides cut off 
the heads of Alkitheia and Derimacheia. The 
slaughter of Trojans also went on, and Sthenelos 
killed the brave Kabeiros. Then Paris, furious at 
the slaying of his dear comrade, hurled his spear 
at Sthenelos ; but it missed him, and killed Evenor, 
who stood behind him. Multitudes of Achaians 
and Trojans fell, on either side; for Kudoimos 
(Tumult) and the fell, death-bringing Moira: (the 
Fates) urged them on, rejoicing to see the ground 
drenched with the blood of heroes. 

But nothing could stay the fierce onset of 
Penthesileia, roused to fury by her intolerable grief 
at the slaughter of her faithful bodyguard of daunt- 
less Amazons. She drove the terrified Danaoi 
before her, as a lioness, robbed of her cubs, driveth 
the cattle over the mountains. She brake their 
strong phalanx ; and, shouting with a fearful voice, 
assailed them with insulting threats : “‘ Ye dogs !”’ 
she cried, ‘‘now shall ye pay with your blood for 
all the woes ye have inflicted on royal Priam! 
Not one of you shall escape, to bring joy to his 
wife and children. No mound shall be heaped 
over your buried ashes ; but ye shall be the feast of 
the wild beasts, of the dogsand the birds,ing = 
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of Troy! Where now is your Aiakides”’ (Achilles), 
“where your Tydeides, where your mighty Aias ? 
They dare not meet me face to face; for I should 
quickly send their souls to Hades!” 

Thus she raved, while the Danaoi quailed before 
her ; and her fleet horse bare her along their ranks, 
brandishing in her strong hand now a ponderous 
axe, and now a javelin. The Trojans rejoiced 
mightily when they saw the proud virgin raging 
amongst the enemy, in the thickest of the ranks, 
like a whirlwind of Boreas among the forest trees 
in winter when the sun enters Capricorn. And 
one said to his comrades: ‘‘O Friends! surely, at 
last, the mighty Thunderer remembereth our King, 
even wide-ruling Priam. I see with my eyes not 
a mortal maiden, but Athene herself, or the 
murderous Enyo, who will surely burn the black 
ships, which have brought such woe to the land of 
Troy !’’ So spake one of the Trojans, a foolish 
man; for as yet neither Achilles, nor Aias, nor 
Tydeides knew of the coming of Penthesileia. 
They were lingering about the tomb of Patroklos. 

And the long-robed Trojan dames looked down 
from the towers at the wondrous deeds of Penthe- 
sileia. ‘Then suddenly a martial ardour seized the 
heart of Hippodomeia, the daughter of Antima- 
chos and wife of brave Tisiphonos ; and she cried 
aloud and said : ‘‘O my Sisters and Friends! rouse 
in your hearts the courage of the men who are 
shedding their blood for their country and for us ! 
We too have strength and spirit; we have eyes as 
keen, and knees as strong, as theirs. Behold that 
glorious Maiden Queen! She is fighting not for 
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her own people or city, but for a foreign king and 
nation ; and she is far superior to any man; but we 
deplore the loss of husbands, brothers, and sons, 
and yet look idly on!” 

Then, a fierce desire for war seized on all who 
heard her; and they threw down their wool and 
their work-baskets, and began to arm themselves. 
Then these, too, would have perished before the 
walls, had not wise Theano, wife of Antenor, and 
priestess of Athene, restrained them: ‘“ Are ye 
mad, unhappy ones? Whither are ye rushing, 
weak and inexperienced in the use of arms? How 
can ye meet the terrible Danaoi, long practised in 
deadly war? The Amazons, indeed, are reared to 
fight from their very childhood, being subject to 
no men; and Penthesileia is the daughter of 
murderous Ares, and no one can equal her. 
Therefore, return to your proper work, and leave 
the care of war to men.” ‘Then they obeyed, and 
looked on from the walls and towers; for Pen- 
thesileia was still slaughtering the Achaians. 

Then would the ships of the Danaoi have again 
been burnt ; but Alias heard the cries of the routed 
army, and he spake to Achilles: ‘‘O son of Peleus, 
I hear the din of furious battle! Let us then go 
and save our comrades, lest the Trojans slay them 
and burn our ships!’ And the mighty Aiakides, 
too, heard the clash of arms and the cries of the 
wounded, and obeyed the voice of sturdy Aias. 
They quickly donned their arms and hurried to 
the field, filled with strength and ardour by the 
shield-brandishing goddess Atrutone (Athene, 
Minerva), the Unwearied One. 
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When the fearless Penthesileia saw them, rag-, 
ing like lions through the Trojan ranks, she flew 
to meet them. And first, she hurled her mighty 
spear at the shield of Aiakides, but it leapt back 
from the work of the god Hephaistos. Next, 
she sent a sharp javelin at Aias, and assailed them 
both with haughty words and threats: ‘My 
spears,’ she cried, ‘“‘have missed their mark ; but 
I will yet rob you both of your dear life. Ye 
boast to be the foremost of the Achaians. Come 
near, then, that ye may prove the might of a 
daughter of insatiate Ares!” 

But the twain heroes only laughed at her. 
They saw that the javelin had merely torn the 
silver greave of Alas, and had not touched his skin. 
Aias took no further notice of Penthesileia, but 
turned upon the mass of the Trojans, leaving the 
son of Peleus to deal with the Amazonian Queen. 
And great Achilles addressed her with winged 
words : 

“OQ Woman! with what unseemly words dost 
thou assail us, the most excellent of mortal men, 
who are of the blood of Loud - thundering 
Kronion! Even glorious Hektor feared us, and 
fell beneath my spear, brave as he was. Mad art 
thou to threaten us; for the last day 1s coming to 
thyself; nor will thy father, Ares, save thee from 
my hand.” 

Thus saying, he rushed upon her, holding his 
long-shafted spear before him, and smote the war- 
like Maid above the heart. And the dark blood 
gushed forth, and all her limbs were loosened. 
Her mighty axe, red with Achaian blood, fell from 
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sher feeble grasp; and the black veil of death 
shrouded her brilliant eyes. But she still breathed, 
and was pondering in her dear soul, whether with 
her last strength to meet the onset of Achilles, or 
to clasp his knees and promise a countless ransom. 

But the gods had otherwise decreed; for 
Achilles transfixed both her and her swift-footed 
steed with his furious spear. There lay the 
glorious Maid, stretched on the ground, with her 
fair head resting on her noble charger. Her whole 
body was palpitating round the cruel spear. But 
she was grand and beautiful, even in death. 

When the Trojans saw her fall, they fled for 
safety to the city, as the wave-tossed mariners flee 
from the storm to the nearest haven. 

And Achilles boasted over her, with evil words : 
“Lie thou there, miserable girl! in the dust, a 
prey to the dogs and birds! Who led thee to 
match thyself against me? Vainly thou thoughtest 
to gain great praise, and rich reward from old King 
Priam, for having slain so many of the Argives. 
But the blessed gods have not aided thee against 
us, who are the great glory of the Danaoi, and the 
bane of Troy.” 

So saying, he drew the spear from her lifeless 
body. And he took from her noble head the 
glittering helmet, shining like the rays of the sun, 
or like the lightning-flash of Loud-thundering 
Zeus. Yet even so, lying in the dust and blood, 
her lovely face shone like the evening star; and 
the Achaians were astounded when they saw her 
lying there, in aspect like fair Artemis, sleeping, 
when wearied by the chase. For fair-crowned 
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Aphrodite had made her lovely even in deaths 
And even Achilles was sorely distressed in mind, 
that he had killed her, and not taken her home to 
be his wife in Phthia; so beautiful was she in face 
and form, and like the deathless goddesses. 

Ares, her father, was moved to wrath at the 
of his noble daughter lying in her bleod. 

e rushed down from Olympos to the plain of 
Troy, and would have brought an evil day for the 
Argives, had not Zeus terrified him with his 
thunder and his fiery bolts. Then Ares paused ; 
for he dared not resist the almighty Thunderer, 
who would have hurled him down to lie anjong the 
Titans, had he disobeyed. 

But the son of Peleus ceased awhile from battle, 
as he gazed with anguish and with tears on the 
lovely maiden whom he had slain. And, as he 
wept, the brazen-faced scoffer, Thersites, looked at 
him with a scornful glance, and mocked him thus: 
“O illustrious Hero! what evil genius hath de- 
luded thee, that thou mournest over the Amazonian 
Queen, who made such havoc in our ranks? Better 
were it if her strong spear had pierced thy craven 
heart! Degenerate man! where is now thy valour? 
where thy good sense and thy firmness as a leader 
of men?” 

Thus he reviled the great Achilles. But he, 
rising in his fury from the ground, struck the base 
scoffer with his strong fist on the cheek and ear ; 
and all his teeth dropped out; and he fell head- 
long in the dust. Black blood gushed from his 
mouth ; and soon his coward soul fled from his 
lifeless limbs. And the brave Peleides thus ad- 
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edressed the lifeless corpse: ‘“‘ Lie there in the dust, 
for the punishment of thy shameless words! It is 
not meet for thee to oppose a better man. Once 
before thou didst move the heart even of patient 
Odysseus, by thy slanders. Begone, and pour out 
thine insults on the dead !”’ 

Of all the Argives, Tydeides alone was angry 
with Achilles for having killed Thersites, for he 
was his kinsman. And he would have raised his 
hand against Achilles ; but the sons of the Achaians 
thronged about them, fearing lest the bravest of 
their warriors should meet in deadly conflict. 

Meanwhile, the twain Atreidai, who saw and 
pitied the lovely Penthesileia, restored her body 
and all her arms to King Priam, who had sent an 
embassy to them. And the Trojans, deeply griev- 
ing, reared a lofty pyre for the queenly Maid, 
and her fair -body was devoured by the consuming 
flame. They placed her ashes in a golden urn; 
and they paid due honour to Ares and his daughter, 
by erecting a tower, near to the sepulchre of the 
mighty Laomedon; and the bodies of her fair 
Amazons, who had followed her to death, were 
buried near to their glorious Queen. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Anp when the glorious light of the unwearied Sun 
had illumined the tops of the echoing mountains, 
the Achaians indeed rejoiced, and magnified their 
hero Achilles ; but the hearts of the Trojans were 
filled with fear and sorrow. And the aged 
Thymoites thus addressed the weeping Trojans : 
‘‘O Countrymen and Friends! I see no remedy of 
baleful war, now that Peleides hath slain the 
warlike Penthesileia, whom all other Argives 
feared, for she showed like a goddess come down 
from Heaven. Let us then take counsel for the 
future, and consider whether to fight on, or to flee 
from our city, since we cannot resist the cruel 
Achilles.” 

And the son of Laomedon, King Priam, 
answered him: ‘Let us not flee, in fear, from 
our native city; nor yet fight at a distance from 
it, but from the walls and towers. I bring you 
good tidings, in the midst of your woe. The 
high-minded Memnon, King of A¢thiopia, the land 
of black men, is coming to our aid with a mighty 
host Endure, then, a little longer! for it were 
better to fall in glorious battle than to flee and 
live in dishonoured exile, in a foreign land.” 


So spake the aged King. But the wise 
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Polydamas was not pleased at the continuing of 
the war; and he made harangue, and said: “If 
mighty Memnon hath clearly promised thee, O 
King! I do not grudge to receive him in our city. 
But I fear that he, too, will perish, with his army, 
and bring fresh loss on us; for the power of the 
Argives is greatly strengthened.” 
hen arose Paris, and abused Polydamas, as he 

was wont, with bitter words: ‘‘ Polydamas, unwar- 
like coward as thou art! dear to thy heart are 
fear and flight. Go, then! abstain from battle, 
and sit idly at home! but others will gather round 
me in arms, until we reach the end of cruel war.” 

_And Polydamas, in great wrath, answered him: 
‘‘O thou most abandoned of men! thy rash folly 
hath brought this calamity upon us; and it is thou 
who wilt prolong this sad war, till thou seest thy 
country devastated and destroyed.”’ 

Paris then answered nothing; for he knew, in 
his heart, what woes he had brought on the 
Trojans ; but death seemed to him better than to 
be separated from godlike Helen. 

Soon afterwards, the mighty Memnon, King of 
the dark-coloured /Ethiopians, arrived with a 
numerous force. And the Trojans, standing 
around, looked on, with the joy which storm- 
tossed sailors feel, when they behold the star of 
revolving Helike (the “Great Bear’). More 
than all, King Priam rejoiced ; for now, again, he 
thought it possible to burn the Achaian ships and 
slaughter the men who were besieging his city. 
He entertained Memnon with abundant feasts; 
and told him of all that the Trojans had suffered 
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at the hands of Achilles and the Achaians. 
Memnon, on the other hand, told of his own 
mighty deeds; of his victories over the Solymoi, 
who had sought to bar his march to Troy; and 
Priam listened, with joyful hopes. At the banquet, 
the Trojan King pledged his guest in a golden cup, 
which Hephaistos made for Zeus when the lame 
god wedded Aphrodite. Zeus gave it to Dardanos, 
and Dardanos to Laomedon, and he to Priam. 
Then Memnon spake, thanking his royal host, 
and said: “It is not becoming, at a feast, to 
boast of one’s warlike deeds ; but to-morrow you 
shall see whether I am worthy or not. But now 
let us think of sleep; too much wine is not good 
for a man who goeth forth to battle on the 
morrow.” 

Meanwhile, the deathless gods were assembled 
on Olympos in the halls of Zeus, Lord of the 
Lightning, who made harangue and said: ‘* To- 
morrow’s light will behold a fearful slaughter, a 
great destruction of men and chariots; and let no 
one approach my knees to beg for the life of son 
or friend! for unpitying are the resistless Fates !”’ 
Then all the gods retired, in sorrow, and sought 
relief in sleep. 

But when bright Eosphoros (Lucifer), Bringer 
of the Dawn, roused from the couch the sweetly 
sleeping reapers, then rosy-fingered Eos (Aurora) 
mounted the spacious firmanent all unwillingly ; 
for she was the mother of King Memnon. Then 
the Trojans, and the newly -arrived Aithiopians, 
and all the allies of King Priam, armed themselves, 
and poured forth from the gates like a black 
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thunder-cloud, and filled the plain. The Argives, 
seeing them from afar, were alarmed ; but they, 
too, donned their armour, and went forth to the 
battle, trusting in the strength of Peleides, peer of 
the huge Titans, in his divine armour, effulgent as 
the lightning of Zeus. On the other side, the 
glorious Memnon, son of Aurora, marched among 
the Trojans like another Ares rushing to the war. 
Then Peleides slew Thalios and the blameless 
Meula, and many others of the Trojan heroes. 
Memnon, terrible as death-bringing Fate, overthrew 
Pheron and godlike Ereuthos, who had come to 
Troy with Nestor, and other warlike Danaoi. 
After spoiling these of their armour, Memnon 
attacked old Nestor, son of Neleus; but when 
Antilochos, the old man’s son, saw the peril of his 
dear father, he hurled his spear at Memnon, 
missing him, indeed, but smiting his friend, the 
Ethiopian Pyrrasides. Then the son of the 
Dawn, great Memnon, rushed on Antilochos and 
struck him in the breast, and pierced his heart. 
Great was the grief of the Argives, as they saw 
Antilochos fall dead; but most of all, black sorrow 
darkened the heart of his dear father, whom he 
had tried to save. The afflicted old man cried 
aloud to Thrasymedes, his other son, and besought 
him to drive off the slayer of bright Antilochos 
from the corpse. ‘‘ Let us even risk death,” said 
Nestor, “to save him.from the dogs and birds ; if 
pale fear take hold of thee, thou art no son of 
mine.” Thrasymedes ran up swiftly at his father’s 
call, and Pheneus also hurried to the fight against 
lordly Memnon; but little availed their long 
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spears, for Eos turned away their points from the 
body of Memnon, her dear son. Then the warriors 
twain feared the might of Memnon, and halted in 
their advance, like jackals which pursue the stag, 
but retreat before the raging lion. The old man, 
Nestor, seeing his sons give way, cried, in his 
agony, to his friends and followers, and implored 
them to repel the enemy. So terrible was his 
distress, that he left his chariot, himself to meet 
great Memnon! Then would the Pylian King— 
contrary to the decree of the Fates—have fallen 
beside his son, had not the noble Memnon 
reverenced and pitied him, as being of the same 
age with his own father. Memnon thus addressed 
him with mild words: ‘Old man! it were not 
honourable for me to fight against thee, my 
senior; for I know how to be wise. Thou too, 
men say, art by no means unwise. Depart, 
therefore, from the bloody field ; lest, of necessity, 
I unwillingly stretch thee by the side of thy dear 
son !”’ 

And the old man answered him: “Idle words 
are these which thou hast spoken; for no man 
would call me foolish for wishing to fight against 
the pitiless slayer of my son. Would that my 
strength were still as of yore! then shouldst thou 
feel my spear ; but now So spake the aged 
Nestor, and retreated a little way. Thrasymedes, 
too, the spearman, and bold Pheneus departed, 
fearing the might of godlike Memnon. 

So, like a mighty roaring flood descending from 
the mountains, did the son of Aurora and his 
warlike AEthiopians drive the routed Argives to 
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the shore of the Hellespont. Then wise Nestor, 
deeply lamenting, approached great Aiakides, and 
said to him: ‘“‘O Achilles, great bulwark of the 
Argives! Memnon hath slain my son Antilochos, 
and I fear that he will be a prey to the dogs; but 
do thou, I pray thee, follow us, and show thyself 
a friend even to the dead.” 

Thus spake he, and sorrow filled the heart of 
Achilles ; and he turned away from the Trojans, 
whom he had been slaying, and hastened to meet 
great Memnon. 

As Achilles came near him, to begin the 
conflict, Memnon lifted a mighty huge stone, 
which the husbandmen had placed in the field for 
a boundary, and hurled it at Achilles. He, 
nothing daunted, smote the son of Aurora, with 
his long spear, in the right shoulder. But 
Memnon, though wounded, rushed on the son of 
Peleus, and struck his arm, so that blood gushed 
out from it. Then Memnon spake to him with 
haughty words: ‘‘ Wretch! why dost thou afflict 
the Trojans, and boast thyself the best of mortal 
men? ‘Thou hast an Immortal for thy mother, a 
Nereid ; but I too am descended from the gods, 
and am the son of Eos (Aurora), whom the lily- 
voiced Hesperides nursed by the streams of 
Okeanos. Therefore shalt thou meet thy death at 
my hands!” 

And the swift-footed son of Peleus answered 
him: ‘ Witless art thou, to compare thyself with 
me, who am the better, in birth and in strength 
and stature. The great gods of Olympos honour 
the Nereids, and especially the wise Thetis, my 
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mother, who sheltered Dionysos when he fled from 
the cruel Lykourgos; and she comforted the 
skilful artificer Hephaistos when he fell from 
Heaven ; yea! and she released the Loud-Thunderer 
from his chains! Soon shalt thou find that she is 
a goddess, when my spear hath pierced thy 
heart !”’ 

Then the twain drew their long swords, and 
rushed to the conflict, and beat on each other’s 
shields, the work of Hephaistos, like hammers on 
an anvil; and earth and sky resounded with the 
din, And from afar the blessed gods looked on, 
some favouring Achilles, and some the glorious 
Memnon. The silver-footed Thetis watched the 
fight, in deadly fear for her son; and, on the 
other side, the rosy-fingered Eos, the mother of 
Memnon, looked on with trembling for him. 
And there arose a bitter dissension among the 
immortal gods; when suddenly twain Fates, a 
bright and a black, appeared to them; and the 
black one approached Memnon, while the bright 
one stood near Achilles; whereat some rejoiced, 
and others mourned. 

Meanwhile, the two heroes were fighting, not 
like men, but like the grim Giants or the Tartarean 
Titans, with swords and stones and spears. So 
fought they ; and, though wounded, they ceased 
not; and the ground was wet with their blood. 
Then, at last, Achilles pierced the heart of godlike 
Memnon ; and he fell lifeless, in the bloody dust. 
The Myrmidons spoiled him of his armour ; and 


the Tro} ans fled. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Tue rosy-fingered Goddess of Dawn, Fos (Aurora), 
the afflicted mother of brave King Memnon of 
/Ethiopia, groaning at the sight of her dead son, 
wrapped herself in clouds, and thick darkness 
covered the earth. 

Then she summoned the Winds; and they 
came, headlong, to the plain of Troy ; and raised 
the body of her son, and bare it through the misty 
air. And the Athiopians did not leave the body 
of their great Leader, but followed the Winds, for 
the goddess led them ; and they laid the slain hero 
in a grave, in Mysia, by the deep-flowing waters 
of Esepos. Then the dark-skinned Atthiopians 
buried their King, with plenteous tears ; and there, in 
their pleasant grove, the fair-haired Nymphs wailed 
over the son of the golden-throned Erigeneia (the 
Early-Born, the Dawn of Morning). And the Stars 
of the Pleiades wept with them; and the lofty 
hills, and the waves of /Esepos, re-echoed their 
mournful plaint. 

Then Eos uttered a sorrowful lamentation: ‘O 
my Son!”’ she said, “now that show art gone, 
never again will I give light to the Immortals; but 
I will go down to the yawning gulf of the infernal 
deities, where Darkness and Chaos reign, and 
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whither ‘Ay soul, O my Beloved! hath flown from 
thy lifeless form. I am not lower than a Nereid ; 
but in vain have I illuminated all things, for Zeus 
hath withdrawn my light ; therefore will I seek the 
gloomy Shades. Let Thetis henceforth bring the 
Day to gods and men!” 

But Zeus, when he heard her saying that she 
would no longer shed light upon the world, was 
greatly incensed: he thundered terribly, and 
uttered dire threats against her. And she, in 
terror, hastened unwillingly back to Olympos, led 
by the gentle Hours ; for greatly did she fear the 
wrath of Zeus. 

But the Trojans, cooped up within their walls, 
were sick at heart, for the loss of godlike Memnon. 
The Achaians, too, though rejoicing at his death, 
were grievously afflicted by the loss of the noble 
Antilochos, the beloved son of the wise and aged 
Nestor. The bereaved old father and the spear- 
bearing Pylians buried the hero Antilochos by the 
shore of the Hellespont, deeply mourning. Yet 
the spirit of wise Nestor was not broken ; for he 
said: ‘It is the part of a wise man to bear mis- 
fortune bravely.”” But Achilles, ever quick to 
wrath, and infuriated by the death of his loved 
comrade Antilochos, rushed upon the Trojans, 
who, trusting in the might of Memnon, had come 
forth to fight. 

Slaughtering as he went, Achilles drew near to 
the city. Then would he have torn the gates from 
their hinges, and made a way for the Danaoi, had 
not Phoibos Apollo, the faithful friend of Troy, 


been roused to anger when he saw whole columns 
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of heroes stretched in death upon the ground. And 
he dashed down from Heaven, bearing his quiver 
and his death-dealing arrows on his shoulders, and 
with a dreadful voice he thus addressed Achilles: 

“Back, Peleides! back! far from the Trojans! 
Slay no more! lest a worse thing befall thee from 
the gods!” 

But Achilles, nothing fearing the terrible voice 
of the god, shouted loudly against him : 

“ Phoibos! why dost thou urge me, unwilling, 
to contend with the gods? And why dost thou 
aid the perjured Trojans? Depart—to the seat of 
the gods! lest I strike thee, immortal though thou 
art!” 

Thus saying, he left the god, and turned 
against the fleeing Trojans. And Phoibos, in- 
flamed with wrath, exclaimed: ‘‘O ye Gods! 
what a madman 1s this! Zeus himself will not 
control him, so terribly does he boast against the 
gods!” 

And the angry god looked about him, and 
espied the goodly Paris, hiding behind a buttress 
near the Skaian Gate, launching his death-dealing 
shafts against the Achaians. And Phoibos Apollo 
approached him, concealed in a mist, and spake : 

“OQ Paris, fool that thou art! why dost thou 
waste thine arrows on the ignoble crowd of 
Achaians? If thou carest for thy King and 
country, aim thy shafts at Peleides—now wallowing 
in Trojan blood—and avenge thy slaughtered 
brethren! Take this arrow from my quiver ; aim 
at his Aee/, where he is vulnerable; and J will 
direct the dart!” 
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He spake ; and Paris took the dart, and set it 
to his bow, and launched it at Achilles, as he 
turned away. The deadly dart pierced the heel 
and passed right through his foot. 

Then the mighty warrior, Peleides, fell like a 
tower thrown down by an earthquake, or by the 
fearful Typhon. And he cried aloud, with a 
lamentable voice : 

‘‘Who hath thus secretly sent against me this 
pestiferous missile? Well I know that no one of 
earth-born heroes could meet me hand to hand; 
but even thus do weak, unwarlike dastards attack 
the brave, from secret ambush. My mind misgiveth 
me, that this is the work of Phoibos Apollo; for 
so my mother warned me, that he would slay me 
at the Skaian Gate.” 

He drew the arrow from the fatal wound, and 
the blood gushed forth, and darkness veiled his 
eyes. When he had somewhat recovered from his 
swoon, he threw away the dart, far from him, in 
his despair. And the Winds took it up, and 
returned it to Apollo; for an immortal weapon of 
a god must never perish. And Apollo returned 
to the great assembly of the gods on Mount 
Olympos. 

But when the wise consort of Zeus, Hera, the 
Protectress of the Achaians, saw him, she turned 
upon him with bitter words : 

“‘Phoibos! what wicked deed is this that thou 
hast done? Hast thou forgotten the wedding of 
godlike Peleus and the silver-footed Thetis, where 
thou didst sing to the joyous guests and strike thy 
golden lyre? Hast thou forgotten that, with the 
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other gods, thou didst pray that this very son 
might be born of Thetis? that now thou aidest the 
people of Laomedon, who once compelled thee, an 
Immortal, to feed his flocks? Yet the task of the 
Trojans shall not be lightened by the death of 
Aiakides; for his son shall come from Skyros, 
equal to his great father in strength, and shall 
mightily aid the Argives. Fool that thou art! 
how wilt thou dare to meet the eyes of the long- 
robed Thetis, who loved thee of yore, when she 
cometh to the halls of Zeus ?”’ 

Thus spake Hera, in her anguish ; but Apollo 
answered not a word, for he reverenced the 
spouse of his almighty father. He sat apart from 
the other gods, with downcast eyes; and the 
friends of the Achaians were angry with him, but 
others praised him. 

Achilles, though wounded to death, abated 
nothing of his fury. The black blood still boiled 
in his veins. None of the Trojans dared to go 
near him; they kept far away, like the herdsmen 
who flee from a wounded lion. He, excited by 
his wrath and the anguish of his wound, rose from 
the ground, and rushed against his foes, and slew 
godlike Orythaon, the chosen friend of glorious 
Hektor, and Hipponoos, and noble Alkithoos, 
and many others. He spake to the frightened 
Trojans, as they fled before him : 

“Ah! ye oe and Dardans! miserable 
cowards! though I am dying, ye shall not escape 
my spear! And the Furies will avenge my death!”’ 

Then Achilles fell, with a crash; and his 
glorious armour rang around him. 
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Meantime, Paris greatly exulted in his own 
mind, but he could not rouse the courage of the 
Trojans. ‘‘Friends!”’ he cried, “if ye will lend 
me help, this day we will either die by the 
hands of the Argives, or safely bear away the 
body of Achilles, with the immortal horses, and 
rejoice the heart of Hektor, even in the realms of 
Hades!” 

He spake; and the Trojans gathered round 
the corpse of Achilles, each reviling him for the 
death of husband, brother, or son. But suddenly 
great Aias, peer of the immortals, appeared among 
them, and drove them away with his long lance, 
Though they swarmed round him like a flight of 
bees around the bee-keeper, and he taketh no heed 
of them, so mighty Aias cared nothing for the 
throng of Trojans, but slew their leaders. 

Then godlike Glaukos, the son of Hippolochos, 
of Lykia, advanced against him, and addressed him 
with foolish words: ‘ Aias! since men praise 
thee beyond measure, as they did the warlike 
Achilles, thou shalt die with him, on the self- 
same day!” 

And Aias, looking askance at him, answered : 
‘Miserable man! knowest thou not how far 
better a man Hektor was than thou? Yet even 
he avoided my spear—uniting prudence with 
valour!” So saying, he turned upon the Trojans, 
who fled like fish before a huge dolphin ; and he 
slew the warlike son of Hippolochos, and stretched 
him by the side of godlike Achilles. But Aineias, 
the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, dragged away 
the corpse of his dear friend, and gave it to his 
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comrades to bear into the sacred city of Troy. 
Then mighty Alias wounded Aineias in the right 
arm; and he took shelter within the walls. 

Then the wily Odysseus came as a helper to 
great Aias; and they fared about the body of 
Achilles, and sent many Trojans to the Gates of 
Hades. And Paris vainly stretched his bow 
against the son of Telamon; but him great Alias 
smote with a huge stone; and his comrades bore 
him, fainting, into the city. 

The Achaians were minded, above all things, to 
bear off the body of Achilles to his tent. When 
this was done, all their Chiefs, with Alias, came 
where he lay; and the fierce Myrmidons 
mourned and wailed around him. More than all, 
the aged Phoinix, who had reared and taught him 
in early youth, lamented his death. ‘ Would,” 
the old man cried, ‘‘ that the earth had covered me 
before I saw thee dead in the glorious prime of 
manhood !”” The great Atreides, too, mourned 
over him with bitter tears. “Thou, O Achilles!” 
he said, “thou hast perished, thou, the most 
glorious of all the Danaoi! and hast left our wide 
camp without its surest bulwark. Thy death will 
now render the battle easter for the Trojans; and 
I see not any prosperous issue to this cruel war.” 
So spake he, and all the Argives wailed around 
him; and the sea and ships and the rocks re- 
echoed their mournfyl cries. 

But the son of Neleus, the aged Nestor, 
spake wise words to Agamemnon: ‘Now, at 
length, let us desist from weeping ; and bathe the 
dear form of Achilles in warm water, and clothe 
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him in the fair sea-purple robes which his dear 
mother gave him when he was setting out for 
Troy.” And they carried out the commands of 
Nestor ; and Achilles was laid on a couch in his 
own tent. The haughty goddess Hera pitied him, 
whom she had so favoured in his life, and she 
distilled ambrosia on his head, to preserve his body 
fresh and free from all corruption. 

And the fair Briseis, whom he had so dearly 
loved, deeply moaning, addressed the lifeless 
corpse, so beautiful in death. ‘Saddest of all,” 
she said, ‘am J, and no such grief before has ever 
torn my heart. Thou wert to me as a festal day, 
as the light of the sun, the sure solace of my cares! 
Would that the dug-up earth had covered me, ere 
this!’’ Then she shore her fair hair, and threw it 
into the flame, as a gift to her dear lord. 

Nor did his immortal horses, Xanthos and Balios, 
remain tearless, but wept unceasingly for their 
dauntless master. They wished no more to move 
amongst the warlike Achaians, but to go back, 
beyond the waters of Okeanos and the caverns 
of Tethys, where dwelt their mother, the divine 
Podarge ; but a messenger from the gods bade 
them await the coming of Neoptolemos, the high- 
souled son of godlike Achilles. 

Now, when they had borne the body of Achilles 
to the ships, they laid it on a bier, and washed his 
beautiful flesh with warm water, and anointed it 
with unguents. And for seventeen days and nights 
did the Argives bewail him. On the eighteenth 
day, they gave his body to the flames, and slew 
around it many fatted sheep, and kine of shambling 
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‘gait. Many of the mail-clad Achaian heroes moved 
around the funeral Pye and loud was the sound 
of wailing. 

But when Eos came ening through the ether, 
Thetis, the goddess-mother of Achilles, with her 
deathless sisters, veiled in cerulean garments, came 
forth from the depths of the sea, and a wonderful 
wailing arose over the deep. And trembling fell 
on the limbs of the Achaians, and they would have 
sprung up and departed to their hollow ships, had 
not Nestor held them back, saying: ‘Hold! ye 
Argives ! and flee not, young lords of the Achaians! 
Lo! his mother from the sea is coming, with the 
deathless Nereids, to behold the face of her dear 
son!” Then round the bier of Achilles stood 
Thetis and all the maiden daughters of the Ancient 
One of the Sea, making pitiful lament, and they put 
incorruptible raiment upon him. So Achilles was 
burned, in garments of the gods, and with unguents 
and honey. And when the flame of Hephaistos 
had utterly destroyed his flesh, they gathered his 
white bones, and placed them in wine and ointments. 
His mother had given him a two-handled golden 
urn, the work of Hephaistos, and the gift of Diony- 
sos ; therein lie the bones of great Achilles, mingled 
with those of Patroklos. Above the grave they 
piled a great and goodly tomb, high on a head- 
land overlooking the wide Hellespont, that it might 
be seen by men who, now are, and by men who 
shall be hereafter. 

And when all was over, the Achaian Chiefs 
turned to their usual business, and to the war, 


and bethought them how they might best destroy 
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the horse-taming Trojans, even without the aid of 
great Achilles. 

But Thetis, his mother, ceased not to mourn; 
no, not for a moment. She was angry with Zeus 
for consenting to his death. “I will,” she said, 
“betake me to high Olympos, and fall at the feet 
of cruel Zeus, who forced me to marry a mortal— 
sorely against my will—even Peleus, whom sad old 
age hath suddenly seized. But I grieve not greatly 
for him, but for Achilles. For Zeus hath deceived 
me, in that he promised me that Achilles should 
return safely to the halls of his father, and to me— 
wretched that] am! For him the great Thunderer 
hath made liable to the doom of death—to my 
eternal sorrow.” Thus spake the sea-born goddess, 
and wailed aloud. 

And the heavenly Muses came and sat 
around her, and strove to lighten the sorrow 
of the despairing mother. The silver - voiced 
Kalliope heard her cries, and pitied her, and came 
and spake : 

“Wail not, O Goddess! neither stir up bitter 
words against the Son of Kronos! For even he 
hath seen his sons, many and dear, destroyed by 
cruel Fate. My son, too, is dead, though born of 
me, a deathless goddess—even godlike Orpheus— 
the heavenly harmony of whose lyre was followed 
by the winds, the woods, the rocks, and the rivers, 
by the birds of the woods, are by all the beasts of 
the field and forest. Yet I bare my sorrow with 
a brave heart ; for it is not meet that an immortal 
goddess should consume her heart with lamenta- 
tions. Him, thy glorious son, the clear-voiced 
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Pierides will celebrate, and give him immortal fame 
among men. ‘Therefore,O Goddess! do not give 
up thy soul to sorrow, like a mortal woman!” 

Thus spake the very wise Kalliope, the mother 
of far-famed Orpheus. 

Meantime, the glorious Sun God was hasten- 
ing to the streams of Okeanos, and dusky Night was 
spreading over the wide firmament, bringing sleep 
and solace to care-worn mortals. Then all the 
Achaians, lying in the sands around the grave of 
noble Achilles, took thought of sleep, and laid 
them down to rest. But sweet sleep came not to 
the tearful eyes of his sad mother. She sat, with 
her sister Nereids, weeping by the splendid tomb 
of Achilles and Patroklos. And the Muses came 
to her, and chanted their lovely songs, and strove 
to soothe the broken heart of the afflicted 
mother. 


The Trojans, meanwhile, were bewailing 
Glaukos, the mighty son of Hippolochos, their 
ally from Lykia, and paying him the like funeral 
honours as the Argives paid to godlike Achilles. But 
they rejoiced when they saw the smoke of Achilles’ 
pyre rising to the clouds, and knew that their 
greatest enemy was no more. 


But the gods of Olympos who favoured the 
Argives deeply mourned the death of their favourite 
hero, and were wroth with Zeus for aiding the 
hated Trojans. And the illustrious Hera, daughter 
of Kronos, thus addressed her Lord: “O Zeus! 
why dost thou take the part of the Trojans, 
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forgetful of the fair-haired Nymph whom thou 
gavest to be the wife of godlike Peleus?” 

And the great Thunderer answered not a word. 
For his mind was tormented by the thought 
that the Achaians would destroy the sacred city of 
Ilios. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Wuew Daylight had gone to the deep waters of 
the Ocean, and left the great Earth in darkness, 
the Achaians bethought them of their supper, 
though still grieving ; for sorrow cannot satisfy 
a hungry stomach. And when they had put away 
the desire of meat and drink, sweet sleep relaxed 
their weary limbs, and renewed their strength. 

But when Eos, the rosy-fingered, brought 
back the light, then Tydeides addressed the host 
gathered on the shore of the Hellespont : ‘‘ Friends! 
if we really excel in the work of war, let us now 
attack the Trojans, before they recover their spirit, 
raised by the death of Achilles. Let us then be 
up and doing, and surround the city with our 
chariots and horses.” 

Then huge Aias answered him: ‘‘O Tydeides, 
wise is the counsel which thou givest us; but I 
think we must tarry for a time by the ships, 
and await the coming of the silver-footed goddess 
Thetis, who wishes to offer rich prizes for games 
in honour of her son.’ 

And Tydeides spake again: “If divine Thetis 
is surely coming to institute contests for us, let 
us await her; for it is a good thing to obey the 
blessed gods.”’ 7 
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Then followed the Games; a chief feature of 
which was the wrestling-match between Aias and 
Tydeides. After a fearful struggle, with varying 
fortune, Aias threw Tydeides, who rose again, 
ready to renew the fight. Then Nestor inter- 
fered, and stopped the contest. ‘‘ Cease,” he said, 
“from the too violent struggle! Well we know 
that you twain are by far the noblest of the Argives, 
now that great Achilles is dead.’’ Then the mighty 
heroes exchanged friendly kisses, and went together 
to the banquet. 

At the end of the games, divine Thetis brought 
forward the most glorious prize of all—the divine 
armour which Hephaistos had made for Achilles. 

The chief candidates were, Telamonian Alias 
and Odysseus, son of wise Laertes. Old Nestor 
interposed, by right of his great age and manifold 
experience. ‘QO Friends!” he said, ‘‘the great 
gods, who themselves are free from sorrow, have 
laid this heavy burden upon us, to decide between 
two such men, so equal in merit. I fear that the 
loser will no more fight along with us, but will be 
terribly wroth. Let us then ask the wisest of the 
Trojans to give the prize to him whom they think 
the worthier. They will not incline to one side 
the other, seeing that they hate us all with equal 
ury.” 

Then the warrior Agamemnon, King of men, 
made harangue, and said to Nestor: ‘No one of 
the Danaoi, whether young or old, can compare 
with shee in wisdom. I think, therefore, that 
we should leave it to the Trojan captives to 
decide.” 
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Then the most illustrious of the Trojans were 
called into the Assembly, and took their seats in 
the midst, as judges in this weighty matter. 

But first, the fiery Alias, rising full of wrath, 
addressed his rival: ““O thou crafty, evil man! 
what demon hath led thee to contend with me in 
might? Thy mother bare thee timid and weak, 
as much inferior to me as a dog toa lion. When 
the Trojans went about to burn our ships, thou 
didst shrink from the fight; but J feared neither 
the fiery blaze nor the furious Hektor, who always 
yielded to me, while shou hast always feared him. 
And now, confiding in thy subtle eloquence, thou 
aspirest to the greatest things. But thou couldst 
neither wear Achilles’ arms nor brandish his spear ; 
while I should in no wise disgrace his precious 
armour. The silver-footed Thetis hath offered 
them as a reward of warlike prowess, and not of 
mere garrulity.”” 

And the son of Laertes assailed him with scorn- 
ful words, while revolving subtle counsels in his 
heart: ‘‘Aias! ever of unbridled tongue! why 
dost thou thus vainly abuse me? Thou callest me 
timid and unwarlike! me, who am thy superior by 
far in eloquence and wise counsel. It is by reason 
and art that the hunters subdue the wild beasts of 
the forest, and the sailors cross the stormy sea ; it 
is by the wit and industry of man that all great 
things are accomplished. I, alone of the Argives, 
was able, by my persuasion, to bring godlike 
Achilles to be the ally of Atreides. Strength and 
lofty stature are of no avail, unless guided by 
prudent forethought.” 
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Thus the twain mutually exalted themselves, 

and contemned each other. But the Trojan 
judges decided the bitter strife, and unanimously 
awarded the divine armour to the wise and 
warlike Odysseus. His heart beat with immense 
joy ; but the people groaned. 
» And bitter grief penetrated the brain of the 
mighty Aias, and his dark blood boiled in his 
heart. He stood motionless, with his bloodshot 
eyes fixed on the ground, till his sorrowing friends 
led him away to the black ships. The other 
Argives bethought them of food and repose ; but 
Aias neither partook of the grateful feast, nor did 
sleep visit his sad eyes; but he armed himeelf, 
being wroth with all the Argives. Seizing his 
sharp sword, he pondered whether he should fire 
the Argive ships, or turn his fury on Odysseus 
alone, and hew him in pieces. This he would have 
done, but Athene, ever watchful over the goodly, 
patient son of Laertes, turned away his fury from 
the Argives. She robbed him of his wits, and 
blinded his eyes, so that he mistook the sheep and 
oxen for the Argives, and raged like fire against 
them. Hestood, in his madness, near a slaughtered 
ram, and taking it for Odysseus, addressed it thus : 
“Lie there in the dust, thou crafty man! Not 
even the divine armour of Achilles hath saved 
thee—fool that thou wert to contend with a better 
man than thou! Lie there, thou dog! No wife 
or son or parents shall bewail thee; far from thy 
home thou shalt be the prey of dogs and birds!” 

Then Athene took away the veil from his eyes, 
and restored his reason. And when he saw the 
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sheep palpitating on the ground, Aias groaned and 
said in his heart : ‘‘ Alas! why am I so hated by 
the gods, who have thus blinded me and driven 
me mad? Would that I had indeed slain the vile 
Odysseus, who hath brought on me this calamity ! 
What advantageth it me, that I have surpassed all 
the wicked Argives in valour? May their pestilert 
army perish, since no longer the best man beareth 
away the prizes, but a baser one is preferred! 
Odysseus is now in honour with them, and all my 
great deeds are forgotten!” 

Thus saying, the mighty son of Telamon thrust 
the sword of Hektor into his own throat. And 
he fell dead, and lay there stretched on the 
ground, like Typhon when struck by the bolt 
of Loud-thundering Zeus. And the Argives 
gathered around the huge corpse, with tears and 
lamentation. 


. CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Fos had again ascended the high heaven, and 
Earth and Ether smiled when Menelaos, with 
crafty purpose, called the Argives to an assembly, 
and addressed them thus: ‘My heart is sore 
afficted by the death of so many noble warriors, 
who came hither for my sake, and have died far 
from their home and country. Would that*black 
Death had visited me before I came hither, to suffer 
and witness so many labours and misfortunes! I 
care far more for my lost friends than for the 
shameless Helen. Let her go and perish with 
her effeminate lover, for whom she left her home 
and child! Now, then, since godlike Achilles and 
high-souled Aias are dead, let us return to our 
own dear country; for that is better than to 
perish here.”” Thus spake he, making trial of the 
Argives; but the thoughts of his jealous heart 
were far otherwise. 

Then the great spearman, Tydeides, arose in 
anger: ‘“‘O thou coward son of Atreus! think 
not that the sons of the Argives will listen to thy 
shameful words, till they have faid low the towers of 
holy Troy. Now let every man sharpen his weapons 
at the hollow ships, and prepare the supper, that we 
may go forth to battle in our might.” 

367 
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So spake Tydeides, and sat down. Then rose 
Kalchas, the son of Thestor, and spake: ‘ Hear 
me, Tydeides and Odysseus! Let us send to the 
island of Skyros, and fetch Neoptolemos, the 
gallant son of Achilles; for he will shine as a 
brilliant light upon us all.”’ 

And the prudent, goodly Odysseus assentegl 
thereto, agreeing to go to Skyros with the son of 
Tydeus. Then Menelaos spake to them, and 
said: “If the brave son of Achilles will come 
and help us, and the gods grant us to return to 
Hellas, I will give him my noble daughter, Her- 
mione, and with her many a precious gift.”’ 

_ Then Diomedesand the crafty Odysseus launched 
a swift ship, and fifty youths laboured at the long 
oars, and quickly they crossed the broad back of 
the boundless sea, and came to Skyros, where they 
found the son of Achilles. They easily persuaded 
Neoptolemos to return with them. But his dear 
mother, Deidameia, remembering how the crafty 
Odysseus had persuaded Achilles to join the 
Argive army, entreated her son not to leave her. 
““O my son!”’ she cried, ‘‘ whither hath thy sane 
mind departed, that thou thinkest of going to 
fatal Ilios, where so many discreet and valiant 
men have fallen? Remain in my house, lest one 
day a fatal message should wound my ears, that 
thou art slain!” But her brave son answered 
her: ‘Take courage, Mother mine! no man 
falleth in war but by the will of Fate, and if it be 
my lot, I shall have performed deeds worthy of my 
sire.” And Deidameia, sad as she was, rejoiced in 
her son’s noble spirit. And as he hastened to the 
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ship, the silver-footed Thetis and her sister 
Nymphs rejoiced around him. 

The presence of the son of Achilles, clad By 
Odysseus’ permission in the divine armour of his 
father, greatly encouraged the Achaians, who had 
been again driven back to their ships by the 
Trojans under the leadership of Eurypylos. The 
Trojans were much terrified, for they thought that 
Achilles, their most dreaded enemy, had returned 
to life again. Neoptolemos easily restored the 
fortune of the battle, and drove away the Trojans 
from the ships. He had taken command of the 
Myrmidons, his father’s followers, and exhorted 
them to acts of courage and zealous efforts to 
succour the Achaian army in its perilous plight. 
Seated in a chariot drawn by the immortal horses, 
and driven by the charioteer Automedon, he 
seemed the very image of their former master. 
The fair-haired Thetis rejoiced to see her grand- 
son performing exploits worthy the son of such a 
father. 

In the second day’s fighting, he overcame many 
of the most notable Trojan warriors, Melaneus, 
Alkidamantes, and others, while many were slain 
by Tydeides, Meriones, and Agamemnon. On 
the other side, Aineias killed Aristolochos, smiting 
him on the helmet with a huge stone which crushed 
his’skull ; and Eurypylos slew many, among whom 
were Eurytos, Menoitios, of the gleaming girdle, 
and Harpalos, the trusty friend of Odysseus. 

But now the gallant son of Achilles, even 
Neoptolemos, ran to meet Eurypylos with fierce 
intent; and these twain brandished their long 

OR 
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spears against one another. Eurypylos was the 
first to speak: ‘“‘ Who art thou, that comest to 
ftght with me, thou, whom the decree of the 
gloomy Fates will surely send down to Hades?” 

And the valiant son of great Peleides answered 
him : ‘“‘I am the son of the high-minded Achilles, 
who put thy father to flight! And the honses 
which bear me along are those immortal steeds of 
my father’s, born by the Harpy Podarge to 
Zephyros, which run with light hoof over the 
barren sea, swift as the winds! And now that 
thou knowest my lineage, and my horses, thou 
shalt feel the force of my invincible ashen spear, 
cut in the forest of Mount Pelion.” He spake, 
and leapt from his chariot to the ground, shaking 
his mighty lance. 

And brave Eurypylos, on the other side, lifted 
a huge stone, and smote the golden shield of 
Peleides’ son. But he stood firm, as a rock 
against the flood. Brave Eurypylos was not 
dismayed ; his own rashness, and the cruel Fates, 
drave him onward to his doom. The twain 
warriors hammered loudly with their swords on 
one another’s shields, striving to reach the flesh. 
And cruel Eris (Discord) watched their struggle 
with delight, till, at last, the weapon of Neopto- 
lemos pierced Eurypylos under the chin, and the 
dark blood flowed; and he fell, like a tall pine 
tree, uprooted by the blasts of Boreas, and gave up 
the ghost. And the son of Achilles boasted over 
him, and cried: ‘Thou thoughtest to burn our 
ships, and destroy us; but the great gods have 
not fulfilled thy wish, but have subdued thee by 
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my spear. No mortal can escape the son of 
Achilles, even though he were made of brass.” 
Then would the Trojans have been driven to 
the gates of Troy, fleeing like calves before a lion, 
had not pernicious Ares, eager to help them, come 
down from high Olympos, unseen by the other 
Immortals. He was borne onward by his fire- 
breathing horses, Aithon and Phlogios, Komatos 
and Phobos; and the gleaming ether sighed as 
they rushed along. Rash Ares quickly came to 
Troy, shaking his ponderous spear, and shouted 
with a voice of thunder to the Trojans; and 
goodly Helenos heard him, and knew his voice, 
though his divine body, and his horses, were veiled 
from mortal sight. Helenos spake, and said to 
the Trojans: ‘‘Why flee ye, cowards, before the 
son of warlike Achilles? he too is mortal! and we 
have heard the voice of awful Ares, urging us to 
fight the Argives. What better ally could we 
have than the mighty God of War?” And the 
horse-taming Trojans rallied to the voice of Ares and 
the words of brave Helenos ; and the fierce battle 
was renewed ; and many a warrior fell on either side. 
Neoptolemos rushed on, in spite of Ares, 
slaughtering in the ranks of the Trojans; and 
Ares, furious at his bloody onslaught, prepared to 
cast off the cloud and meet him face to face. 
But Athene, fearing for her dear Argives, hastened 
down from Heaven, and, would have attacked 
great Ares, had not Zeus thundered aloft, and 
driven them both in terror from the field. Then 
Ares no longer helped the Trojans; and they fled 
before the invincible Neoptolomos to the shelter 
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eof their walls. Pent up in their strong fortress, 
they now fought with lance and bow against the 
assaulting Argives. These would have stormed 
the citadel and sacked the city, had not Ganymedes, 
the son of Tros and Kallirhoé, the most beautiful 
of mortals and the favourite cup-bearer of Zeus, 
raised his voice in piteous supplication to the 
mighty Thunderer: “O Father Zeus! if, by thy 
will, I have left my noble country, and now dwell 
with thee, hear me, I pray, in my great affliction ! 
How can I bear to see my city, the holy Troy, 
reduced to ashes, and my whole race utterly 
destroyed ?”’ Thus spake Ganymedes, with deep- 
drawn sighs; and the Great Father pitied him, 
and hid the whole city in the thickest mist, that no 
one could see it, and thundered loudly from the sky. 

The Danaoi heard it, and were filled with dread. 
And the son of Neleus, the prudent Nestor, spake 
with his clear voice to the Argives: “O noble 
leaders of the Danaoi! no longer will our limbs 
be strong, if great Zeus thus aids the Trojans! 
Come, then, let us go back to our ships, and cease 
from war and labour! We have heard his portents 
from the skies ; and all must obey Loud-thundering 
Zeus, the Lord of the Lightning !” 

Then they retreated to their ships, and put off 
their armour, and bathed in the waters of the 
Hellespont. And when they had taken their 
evening meal, they slept by the fleet, placing 
sentinels, lest the warlike Trojans should attack 
them in the night. The Trojan warriors, too, 
relieved each other on guard, fearing the onset of 
the Argives. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE great Soothsayer Kalchas had declared an 
oracle, that Troy could not be taken without the 
aid of Philoktetes, son of Poias. He was the 
greatest archer of the Argives, a disciple and friend 
of Herakles, who gave him his bow and unerring 
arrows as a reward for setting fire to the pile, on 
Mount Oita, upon which the body of Herakles 
was burnt. As one of the suitors of Helen, he 
was obliged to go to the Trojan war. On the 
journey, while at Chryse, he was bitten in the foot 
by a snake which was guarding the temple of 
Athene. The noise of his cries and the smell of 
his wound were so intolerable, that Odysseus 
advised the Atreidai to expose him on the island of 
Lemnos. To bring this hero to Troy, the Argives 
now sent Odysseus and Diomedes ; and he, at their 
request and that of Neoptolemos, went to Troy to 
end the war. After his arrival there, Apollo put him 
to sleep, and Machaon cut out the wound and applied 
healing herbs, and Philoktetes was quickly cured. 
Upon the sad death of noble Hektor, his un- 
worthy brother, Paris (Alexandros), had become 
the chief of Priam’s sons, and, with his famous 
bow and arrows, fought with considerable success. 
When, therefore, Philoktetes in his strength, and 
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in magnificent armour, with the unerring bow of 

erakles, came into the field and slew great 
numbers of the Trojans, Paris sallied forth to 
encounter him. He discharged one of his arrows 
at the mighty Philoktetes and missed him, but 
struck the noble Cleodoros in the breast, and took 
away his life. And the valiant son of Poias, 
seeing his brave comrade fall, rushed to the front, 
with his death-dealing bow, and shouted aloud to 
Paris: ‘Quickly will I slay thee, who darest to 
match thyself against me ; and all who now suffer 
from grievous war will breathe again, when shou 
art slain! for thou hast brought all these woes 
upon them !”’ 

So saying, he stretched his unerring bow, and 
drew the arrow to the head. Nor did he miss his 
mark, but grazed the skin of Paris’ beautiful body ; 
but the wound was not fatal, and Philoktetes there- 
fore rushed upon him, and wounded him in the 
groin. Paris no longer sustained the conflict, but 
fled into the city; and black Night descending 
separated the opposing hosts, and stayed their 
mutual slaughter; the Trojans returned to their 
city, and the Argives to their ships. 

Meantime, Paris lay all night long in agony ; 
and the skilful leeches vainly tried to heal him. 
Then he bethought him of his lawful wife, Oinone, 
the fair daughter of the river-god Kebren, whom 
he had so long deserted. She was wonderfully 
skilled in the healing art, having learnt all manner 
of medicines from her divine father. Paris had 
been told by an oracle, that she alone could save 
him from death. 
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Ashamed and reluctant as he was to ask the 
aid of her whom he had so deeply wronged, he 
went to her dwelling, threw himself at her feet, 
and implored her pity. ‘“O revered Wife!” he 
cried, “lay aside thy just hatred, and have mercy 
on me, in my sore affliction! Would that I had 
digd in thine arms, before the Fates impelled me 
to bear away Helen from her home! I implore 
thee, by our former love, to assuage my pains, and 
do not, through jealousy, cast me away to die!” 

So spake he, with bitter tears. But Oinone 
was by no means softened by his prayer. ‘Thou 
false and wicked man!”’ she cried, “how darest 
thou appear before the eyes of one whom thou 
hast so basely betrayed for the daughter of Tyn- 
dareus, the source of countless sorrows? Where 
is now thy favourite goddess, the fair-crowned 
Aphrodite? Hath immortal Zeus forgotten thee, 
his son-in-law? Depart from my halls, and go to 
Helen, and whine to er, in thy bitter anguish, 
and see whether she can heal thee!” 

Thus spake the angry Oinone, foolish one ! 
who knew not that the Fates were already on 
her track. 

And Paris went stumbling along, beneath the 
heights of woody Ida, where he breathed out his 
last breath; and the divine Helen saw him no 
more. But as he dragged himself along, the cruel 
Hera saw him, and was glad. 

But his mother, Hekabe,*the wife of royal 
Priam, when she heard of the death of Paris, 
wailed aloud, beating her aged breast: “O my 
son, after Hektor, dearest of all my children! for 
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thee I shall mourn and weep so long as life shall 
last !”’ 

« Helen, too, bewailed, not so much his death, 
as her own evil fate. ‘ Would,” she said, “that 
the Harpyai had carried me off before I followed 
thee—by the cruel will of the gods! Whither 
can I flee? since all men, Trojans and Achaiang, 
hate me! If I seek the camp of my former 
husband, Menelaos, they will shamefully ill-treat 
me. And here, in Troy, the Trojans and their 
wives will stand around me, mocking, and will 
tear me in pieces, and cast me to the dogs and 
birds!” 

And the fair Oinone, mindful of her early 
dreams of love with Paris, and full of remorse 
for her rejection of his piteous supplication, sat 
alone in her chamber, bewailing the still dear, 
though faithless, husband of her youth. “O my 
folly! O my bitter life! would that the Black 
Fates had carried me away, since it was decreed 
that I should be separated from my husband! 
Now, I will dare a monstrous deed ; and for his 
sake [ will die; for I hate the light!” 

And when gloomy Night had wrapped her 
father, and her maidens, in sweet sleep, she left 
her halls, and rushed through the darkness to the 
wooded Ida, seeking the body of dead Paris. And 
the divine Selene (the Moon), mindful of her own 
love for blameless Endymion, had pity on her, and 
lit up the long paths with brilliant light. And 
soon she found the place where the Wood Nymphs 
were gathered round the corpse of Alexandros, 
raising a mournful dirge. 
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The goatherds from the hills had collected 
wood, and reared a mighty pyre, on which they” 
laid the body, and paid the last honours to ‘their 
former companion and their Prince. 

And when sad Oinone saw him, whom she still 
dearly loved, in the midst of the circling flames, 
she covered her fair head with her cloak, and 
suddenly leapt into the fire, and threw herself on 
the body of her husband, and was burned alive 
with him. 

When the Nymphs, who had gathered around 
the pyre, saw her seeking thus to die with her 
husband, they lamented, and spake to one another: 
‘Surely Paris was mad to desert so noble and 
faithful a wife—who loved him better than the 
light of the sun—for the false spouse of another 
man, and thereby bring destruction on himself, 
the city, and all the Trojans.” And when the 
fire, in which both were consumed, had died down, 
they quenched the ashes with wine, and gathered 
the bones of the wretched pair in a golden urn, 
and set up two columns over their grave. 


CHAPTER XL 


But round the walls of Troy the murderous fight 
went on. Neoptolemos, son of Achilles, Philok- 
tetes, Tydeides, and the crafty Odysseus, Teukros 
and Euryalos, and Aias, the son of Oileus, fought 
in the front ranks, and slew the bravest of the 
Trojans. Against them were ranged the goddess- 
born Aineias, Eurymachos, and Polydamas, who 
astounded the Achaians by their stout resistance 
and their warlike deeds. 

When the valiant son of Poieas, Philoktetes, 
saw Aineias raging furiously round the walls, and 
laying many of the Argives low, he sent an arrow 
from his unerring bow at the son of Aphrodite ; 
but it did not reach his fair body, for his goddess- 
mother stopped it. Then Philoktetes shouted to 
him with a mighty voice, and challenged him: 
“QO Aineias! thou thinkest thyself to be a mighty 
man of valour? Come forward then, and learn 
to know the bold son of Poias!”” But Aineias 
answered him not. The Trojans, indeed, were 
mostly driven within their walls; and now that 
the noble Hektor was no more, and even their 
skilful bowman, Paris, had miserably perished, they 
could no longer make head against the far stronger 
Argives. Yet the war was by no means ended. 
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The walls, reared by immortal gods, Poseidon and 
Apollo, were quite impregnable. The Achaians 
were disheartened by the length of the war and 
the stout resistance of the Trojans. Moreover, 
they had incurred the anger of the gods when 
Diomedes and Odysseus, entering the city by 
night through a subterranean passage, had stolen 
the sacred Palladium. This statue of wood, a so- 
called xoanon, represented Athene with a lance 
in her right hand, and in her left a spindle and 
distaff. The sacred image had fallen down to 
earth from Zeus; and so long as it remained in 
the temple of the goddess in Troy, the city could 
not be taken. 

The Achaians had now become doubtful whether 
the oracles and prophecies about the fall of Troy 
would be fulfilled. ‘Then Kalchas, their wise Sooth- 
sayer, called a Council of the Chiefs, and made 
harangue: ‘No longer,’ he said, “let us sit 
around Troy, in vain endeavours to storm and 
sack the holy city; but let us devise some other 
plan, which may save both our ships and our- 
selves.” 

Then the son of Laertes, the crafty Odysseus, 
showed the way to victory, not by force of arms, 
but by wily stratagem. ‘*O beloved Kalchas,” he 
said, ‘“‘honoured by the gods! since the Fates 
have decreed that Troy should fall by our arms, 
hearken to the plan which I propose ! Let us 
build here a mighty Horse, of wood; and let our 
Chiefs hide in its cavernous belly; and let our 
army sail away, to Tenedos, in their black ships ; 
and burn their tents, that the Trojans, thinking 
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we have altogether departed, may pour out of the 
city into the plain, to see the mighty Horse. And 
lec some bold man remain by the side of the huge 
beast, and pretend that he has been cruelly ill-used 
by the Danaoi, who wished to sacrifice him on 
their retreat from Troy. To their eager question- 
ing let him reply, that their only safety lieth gn 
dragging the Horse within their walls and placing 
it on the top of the citadel. Then let him raise 
a beacon fire, as a sign to the Achaians in Tenedos ; 
and then, when the Trojans are wrapt in ambrosial 
sleep, we will come out, and sack and burn the 
city, and slay the men.” 

And Kalchas was pleased that he had called the 
Achaian Chiefs together. He spake again, in this 
wise: “Let us not consider any other plan, but 
adopt that of the wise son of Laertes. Great 
Zeus himself hath approved of it, by the lightnings 
which flash through the ether, and by the flight of 
birds on our right hand.” 

Thus spake wise Kalchas, and all shouted 
applause, except the brave son of Achilles, mag- 
nanimous Neoptolemos. ‘‘O Kalchas!”’ he said, 
“brave men fight openly, and man to man! and 
not by mean and crafty artifice! Let us, then, 
not use stratagems, but rely upon our own strength 
and courage!*’ ‘Thus spake Neoptolemos, insati- 
able of cruel war. Then the wise son of Laertes, 
the goodly Odysseus, answered him: “O noble 
son of undaunted Aiakides! thou speakest like a 
good and honourable man. But bethink thee, that 
even the intrepid, matchless valour of thy mighty 
sire did not avail to take the rich city of Priam. 
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Till now we have not been able, in spite of all our 
labours and dangers, to end the war. Let us then 
bid the skilful Epeios, who by the grace of Athene 
is by far the best of architects, build the Horse.” 

All the Chiefs assented, except Neoptolemos 
and Philoktetes. These bade their soldiers bear 
aM their siege machines to the walls of Troy, 
hoping thereby to take the well-fortified city. 
And this would have been done had not the Great 
Father of Gods and Men been wroth with them: 
the ground quaked beneath their feet; the vast 
ether quivered with lightning ; thunderbolts fell 
near them; and all Dardania echoed with the 
awful din. Then was their boldness changed to 
pallid fear; and, though reluctant, they obeyed 
the counsel of the wise Kalchas. 

Then Athene, the unwearied friend of the 
Achaians, and of Odysseus, whom she loved both 
for his courage and his craft, came down from the 
lofty dwelling of the blessed gods, and stood over 
the head of the sleeping Epeios, and spake to 
him: “Epeios! up, and quickly build the Wooden 
Horse! I myself will help thee in the work.” 

And when Eos, the golden-throned, had chased 
the darkness back to Erebos, Epeios arose, and 
related to the Argive Chiefs what he had seen and 
heard, and they knew it was a divine vision. 
And the lordly sons of Atreus ordered men to go 
to the woody valleys of Mount Ida, to hew wood 
for wise Epeios. And the skilful architect made first 
the feet and legs, and then the hollow belly, and 
the breast, the neck, the shoulders, and the hinder 
parts. Thus he fashioned the whole body and 
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head, with the mane and crest of hair and tail, the 
ears and eyes bright with inserted jewels—the green 
beryl and the ruddy amethyst—and all the other 
parts of a living, moving horse. And Athene in- 
spired him with godlike art ; and by her help the 
whole work was perfected in three days. Then 
Epeios, gazing at the Horse, was himself astonisk€d 
by its stupendous size. Then he raised his suppliant 
hands in prayer to the sublime, unwearied goddess, 
and implored her to preserve him and his work. 
It was finished as she had bidden him, and was an 
object of admiration to all who saw or heard of it. 

The immortal gods on Olympos, meanwhile, 
were divided among themselves ; some wishing to 
destroy the Horse; others, to lay low the proud 
city of Ilios. Ares rushed against Athene, and 
other gods and goddesses, taking up the quarrel, 
met in such furious conflict, that their awful voices 
rang through the wide ether, and reached even to 
the gulf of stern Aidoneus. There the Titans 
trembled in their caverns, and lofty Ida re-echoed 
to the furious clamour. Mighty Zeus had gone 
meanwhile to the streams of Okeanos and the 
caverns of Tethys ; but now returned, full of wrath 
against the gods. He rebuked them severely, and 
shook great heaven with his thunder, and hurled 
his fiery bolts upon the earth. And the gods, 
immortal though they were, trembled in every fmb 
at the wrath of their.omnipotent Lord. Then glori- 
ous Themis, Goddess of Justice and Right Reason, 
flew to them, through the clouds, and thus addressed 
them: “Cease from noisy battle! It is not meet, 
when Zeus is angry, that the deathless gods should 
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contend with one another for the sake of perishing 
mortals. Beware! lest he hurl the lofty mountains’ 
upon you, and spare neither son nor daughter!” 
They heard, and obeyed; and some returned to 
Olympos; others, to the Sea; while others re- 
mained on the Earth. 

In the camp of the Achaian army, the 
prudent son of Laertes, the goodly Odysseus, the 
man of many wiles, again made harangue to the 
Argive Chiefs, and said: ‘“‘O ye noble and high- 
minded leaders of the host! now is the time to 
show which of you are brave and blameless. Be 
bold, therefore, and think of your impetuous 
valour! Let us all climb into the body of the 
well-built Horse, and put an end to this mournful 
war! And let some trusty youth, unknown to 
the Trojans, remain near the Horse, and, with 
no other thought, repeat our words to the men of 
Troy.” 

Thus spake Odysseus, with crafty counsel ; and 
the others were afraid ; but the adventurous Szxon, 
son of Aesimos (or of Sisyphos), a kinsman of 
Odysseus, stood forward and said: ‘“*O Odysseus, 
and all ye noble warriors! J will carry out your 
wishes. It may be, that they will cast me into the 
fire, and heap ignominy on my name, But | am 
content with this—either to perish in the midst of 
“my enemies, or to gain great glory for myself and 
profit for the Argives.” , ee 

Thus spake he boldly ; and the Danaot rej oiced, 
and said to one another: “Surely, some god hath 

iven this man great strength and courage ; for, 
fore, he seemed by no means bold.” 
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‘© Then Nestor arose and spake: “Now, 
Odysseus, there is need of all our courage ; 
but if we show a noble heart, the great gods will 
give us both honour and victory. Would that I 
were now as when Jason summoned the youth of 
the Argive heroes to enter the famous ship, the 
Argo! but Pelias kept me back, against my will. 
And now, old age weighs heavily upon me. But 
even so, as I am, I will be the first to mount into 
the well-built Horse ; for the gods will give me 
confidence and strength.” 

Then the son of golden-haired Achilles answered 
him: ‘*O Nestor! thou art the wisest of men, 
but relentless age has laid hold of thee. Do thou 
then depart to the shore of Tenedos, with the 
other Argives, while we ascend the Horse!” 

And godlike Nestor went up to him, and kissed 
his hands and head, and obeyed his words. Then 
Neoptolemos donned the divine arms of his 
father ; and all the other Chiefs arrayed them in 
their armour. 

And now, O Muse! recount to me the names 
of those who entered the vast belly of the Horse! 
thou, who didst first inspire my song, when I,’ a 
beardless youth, fed my lovely sheep in the fields 
of Smyrna, not far from the temple of Artemis. 

The first to ascend was the dauntless Neopto- 
lemos, the son of Achilles; then Menelaos;, 
Odysseus, Sthenelos, and the godlike Diomedes ; 
after them went Philoktetes, Antiklos, and Menes- 
theus; then the magnanimous Thoas, and fair- 
haired Polypoites, Aias, son of Oileus, Eurypylos 
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(the Achaian), and godlike Thrasymedes, illustrious 
Mertones and Idomeneus, and many other notable 
warriors, even all the best men of the Achaians, and 
they filled the enormous belly of the fatal Horse. 
Last of all, Epeios climbed up into it—he who had 
made it, and knew how to open and shut the 
yloors. He drew up the ladder by which they had 
climbed, closed the door, and seated himself by 
the bars. The other warriors were silent, placed 
as they were between death and victory. 

Meantime, all the Achaians who were left out- 
side, having burned their tents, embarked in their 
hollow ships, and sailed to Tenedos. ‘These were 
commanded by wise Nestor and the noble spear- 
bearer King Agamemnon, who would gladly have 
entered the Horse, but the Argives prevented 
them ; for they said that the men would be more 
ready to obey, when they saw their greatest rulers 
with them. Those in the belly of the Horse were 
now near the enemy, doubting in their hearts 
whether the doom of death were not also near to 
them, or whether they were about to capture the 
holy city of King Priam! 


CHAPTER XLI 


Tue Trojans, with anxious minds, saw the smoke 
rising from the burning camp of the Achaian 
army, and the departure of the hostile ships. But 
soon, with glad hearts, they poured forth from the 
gates, and stood gazing in amazement at the huge 
monster of a Horse, which was indeed a stupendous 
work. When they found Sinon alone, they ques- 
tioned him about the plans of the Argives. At 
first, they spoke to him with gentle words, but 
afterwards used terrific threats, and kept beating 
and tormenting him. But he remained firm as a 
rock, and would not utter a word. At last, they 
cut off his ears and his nose, and tortured him in 
every way, demanding of him to tell them truly 
why the Argives had sailed away, and what was 
inside of the Monster Horse. 

He bore all with a steadfast mind, for Hera 
inspired him with mighty strength; at last he 
opened his mouth and told his false and guileful 
tale. 

“‘The Argives,”’ he said, “‘ broken by the long 
war, and fearing the wrath of the gods, have fled 
in their ships. And by the advice of warlike 
Athene and of the Soothsayer Kalchas, they built 
this Horse, as an offering to the goddess Athene. 
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But, before their departure, they destined me, by. 
the advice of baleful Odysseus, to be slain on the 
shore of the Hellespont, as an offering to* the 
deities of the Sea. But their plot was not con- 
cealed from me; and escaping from the libations 
and the barley-groats sprinkled on me as a. victim, 
I took refuge under the Horse. There they did 
not dare to touch me; fearing the anger of the 
dread goddess Athene, daughter of All-powerful 
Zeus. All our hopes, since the war began, rested 
on the aid of Pallas Athene. But when Tydeides 
and the artful schemer Odysseus stole the sacred 
Palladium, the image of Athene, from her temple, 
and polluted her virgin garlands with their bloody 
hands, all our hopes, all our vigour, ebbed away. 
No sooner was the holy image set up in the camp 
of the Danaoi, than fire blazed from her angry 
eyes, and sweat broke forth on her limbs, and 
three times, with spear and shield, she sprang 
from the ground! Then Kalchas, the great Seer, 
bade us put to sea. ‘For never,’ he said, ‘shall we 
storm the city, till we renew the auspices in Argos, 
and bring fresh armies, with favouring gods.’ It 
is at Kalchas’ bidding that we have reared this 
Horse, to seek pardon for the crime of Odysseus 
and Tydeides. He bade us make it huge and 
high, that it might not pass your gates and guard 
Your city from every evil. Had you harmed 
Athene’s offering, I shudder, to think what would 
have befallen you. May the dread omen fall on 
the heads of the Argives! But if you place it in 
your holy city, the tide of war will roll to the 
gates of Argos!” 
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Thus spake the cunning liar, and the wretched 
Trojans all believed him. His feigned sorrow and 
his forced tears accomplished what all the strength 
of Achilles and Tydeides, and the thousand ships, 
and the bloody conflicts of ten long years, had 
failed to do! 

Thymoites was the first—whether a traitor, or, 
blinded by the gods—to counsel the Trojans to 
breach their wall and drag the fatal steed into the 
citadel. Capys and some wiser souls suspected 
Achaian treachery. But most far-seeing of them 
all was the noble Laocodn, the renowned priest of 
Poseidon (Neptune). In breathless haste, he 
rushed from the citadel, with his two sons and a 
crowd of followers, and shouted from afar : 

“Are ye mad, O citizens? Do ye believe 
that the Danaoi are really gone? Do not trust 
the Horse! Do ye know so little of the wily 
Odysseus? I, for my part, fear the Achaians, 
even when they offer gifts! Either the Monster 
is filled with our enemies, or some other treachery 
lurks within it!” Then, with gigantic strength, 
he thrust his heavy spear into the Horse’s flank ; 
the monster shook, and from the dark inner 
hollow, groans issued like the sound of distant 
thunder. Then, if the Fates had not been adverse, 
or if the minds of the Trojans had not been 
blinded, Troy might yet stand, and be still a city.¢ 

But soon another portent, still more dreadful, 
preeted their eyes. hile Laocoén was slaying a 
royal bull at the altar of Poseidon, two enormous 
Serpents came swimming, side by side, over the 
calm sea from Tenedos. With mighty coils and 
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blood-red crests, they glided over the billows, 
lashing the water into foam, and gained the 
shore. ‘Their fiery eyes were suffused with bfood, 
and from their jaws issued the forked tongues 
with which they hissed, and spit out venom in 
their wrath. At this dread sight, the Nymphs, 
‘'daughters of the Rivers Xanthos and Simoeis, 
wailed beside their streams; and the Cyprian 
Queen, Aphrodite, groaned as she looked down 
upon it from Olympos. The Trojans fled in 
horror, while the Serpents made straight towards 
Laocoén and his two young sons, and crushed 
them in their tight-drawn folds. The wretched 
father, to whom his helpless children lifted their 
feeble hands for aid, tried to release them, with 
uplifted spear ; but the twain monsters bore down 
together upon him, encircled his breast with their 
scaly bodies, and reared their bloody crests in 
triumph over his head—defiling his sacred garlands 
with poisonous slime and gore. In vain he tugs 
at their knotted coils; they do but draw them 
tighter. Then, in his agony, he bellowed loudly 
like a sacrificial bull, which has broken away from 
the altar and shaken the axe from its wounded 
body. Then the hideous monsters glided away to 
the temple of Athene, and found shelter beneath 
the feet and mighty shield of the statue of the 
erce T'ritonian Queen. 

Then dread horror filled the minds of the 
Trojans, taking away their wits; and with one 
accord they cried that Laocoén was rightly 
punished for his impiety, for the act of hurling 
his spear at the Horse, the offering to Pallas 
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Athene. They demanded that the Horse should 
pass the breached walls and be placed in the 
citadel itself. All eagerly put their hands to the 
work; choirs of boys and maidens thronged 
around, chanting holy hymns to Athene, and 
rejoicing to touch the ropes and traces. Four 
times it halted, and gave forth the clash of armour: 
from its belly ; but the people, blinded by the 
Fates, urged on the work, and placed the awful 
portent of their doom in the innermost temple of 
Pergamos. Yet warnings were not wanting. 
Kassandra, the unerring prophetess—fated by the 
god ever to speak the truth, but never to be 
believed—saw the coming peril, and raised her 
voice, crying, ““O ye wretched men! little do 
ye know the sad fate which already hovers over 
you! This Horse conceals a fearful peril! But 
ye will not obey me, accursed as I am by 
the angry god Apollo!”” The Trojans only 
mocked and reviled her, and treated her as a 
madwoman. 

Meantime, the heavens revolved, and gloomy 
Night came to overshadow the world and hide the 
deeds of the Argives. The weary Trojans laid 
themselves down to rest. The Achatan fleet 
moved over the moonlit waves from Tenedos to 
the well-known shore. Warned of its coming by 
a beacon light on the poop of royal Agamemnon’g 
ship, the traitor Sinon,, waiting beside the Wooden 
Horse, withdrew the bars that closed its door, and 
released the band of heroes imprisoned in the 
inner cavity. Sthenelos and bold Thersandros came 
first, sliding down a rope; then Odysseus, Thoas, 
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Akamas, Pyrrhos (Neoptolemos), T'ydeides, 
Machaon, Menelaos, and the others ; last of all, 
Epeios, who built the Horse. : 

On this fatal night, the goddess-born hero 
Aineias, son of Anchises, in his earliest dream 
saw the godlike Hektor, sad and weeping, torn 
vby the chariot-wheels of cruel Achilles, and 
soiled with dust and blood. Ah, how different 
from the noble hero when he came from the 
battle, clothed in the divine armour of Achilles ! 
or when he hurled flaming torches on the ships 
of the Argives ! 

Aineias questioned the dread spectre, but great 
Hektor answered not his idle words. “Flee!” 
he said— ‘flee, thou son of a goddess! The 
enemy hold the gates and the walls, and resistance 
is in vain. Well hast thou served great Priam 
and thy country. If holy Ilios could have been 
defended, then this right hand would have shtelded 
her fromruin. To thee Ilios entrusts her Penaies”’ 
(household gods). ‘Take them, then, with thee 
in thy flight, and place them in the royal city which 
thou shalt found beyond the waves !”’ 

So saying, he brought from the innermost 
Temple the sacred garlands, the eternal fire, and 
the statue of Hestia (Vesta), the Queen. 

Aineias was awakened from his sleep by loud 
tries and the clash of arms frum the burning city. 
This reached his ears, although the palace of his 
father, Anchises, was remote and hidden among 
many trees. He mounts to the roof, and sees the 
splendid abodes of Deiphobos and Oxukalegon (Uca- 


legon) sinking in the flames. Like a brave solder, 
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_ he dons his arms, and, with a few followers, rushes 
to the citadel, prepared to die for his dear country. 
On‘his way, he meets Panthods Othryades, a priest 
of Apollo, and asks him what had happened, and 
where was the thickest of the battle. 

Panthods answered, with a groan: “ Troy has 
been, and is no more; we were Trojans! Tod 
Argos, Almighty Zeus has transferred the sceptre. 
All Troy is blazing ; the traitor Sinon, glorying 
in his treachery, applied the torch; and the gates 
are beset with countless foes, more than ever set 
sail from Mykenai.” 

Maddened by his words, Aineias rushed into the 
flames, where sad Erinnys and the roar of battle 
called him. By the light of the moon he saw 
Rhipeus, great in arms, Epytos, Hypanis, Dymas, 
and young Korcebus. ‘These gladly join Aineias ; 
and he addressed them, thus: ‘‘ Ye noble youths! 
great hearts, and brave in vain! ye see the 
fortunes of the war. The gods, by whom this 
city was upheld, have all departed from their 
fanes. Ye are vainly aiding a burning city. Yet 
follow me; let us rush into the midst of the 
enemy and die. There is but one hope left for the 
vanquished—/#o abandon hope !” 

Rage added fresh fuel to their valour. Like 
ravening wolves, they make for the middle of the 
city. Who can tell the deeds that were done, thé 
blood that was shed, in the gloom of that awful 
night ? Who could number the dead, or pay them 
the due tribute of tears? 

Nor was it the Trojans only who suffered. 
Many a Danaan, too, fell by the hand of Aineias 
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and his followers. On all sides were horror and 
anguish, and gloomy Death reigned over all. 

Then Aineias and his band met Androgeos, 
with a force of Danaoi. In the uncertain light, he 
takes the Trojans for friends, and addresses them 
with friendly words: “Brave warriors!” he said, 
‘“why come ye so late? Hiasten ye to the heights, 
where we are sacking the citadel!” As he re- 
ceived no answer, he saw at once that he had fallen 
among foes. He starts back in horror, like a man 
who has trodden on a venomous snake, which 
rears its dark blue coils with hissing tongue. He 
fleeth in vain; for we close round him with our 
spears, and he and his whole band fall. 

Then, at the suggestion of Coraebus, Aineias 
and the Trojans strip the dead, and disguise them- 
selves in their armour. By this artifice they are 
enabled to slay multitudes of the Achatans, and 
for a moment to turn the tide of battle. But now 
a piteous sight meets their sad eyes. They see the 
royal maid Kassandra, with dishevelled locks and 
fettered hands, dragged from the temple of Athene; 
and Corcebus, one of her lovers, maddened by the 
sight, rusheth on to certain death in the thickest of 
the fight. 

Then all was lost. For the Trojans on the 
roof of the temple, mistaking them for Achaians, 
assail them with stones and darts. The Danaoi, 
furious at the loss of Kassandra, gather together ; 
and led by Aias and the two Atreidai, overwhelm 
the Trojans by their numbers. Corcebus was the 
first to fall; then the righteous Rhipeus, and 
Hypanis and Dymas, the last two slain by their own 
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friends. Aineias sought death in every form; in 
vain, for the gods destined him for a higher fate. 

Called by the din of arms around the palace of 
Priam, Aineias left the temple. The old Iphitos, 
and Pelias, wounded by Odysseus, follow him. 
There they found the most furious fight of all. 
The Achaians, with their shields locked together, 
to keep off the stones and darts from the roof, 
were forcing the gates ; others were mounting the 
scaling ladders. The Trojans in the palace, and 
on its roof, wrench the great stones from the walls 
and towers, hurl them down on the besiegers, and 
roll on them the gilded rafters of the halls, once 
the glory of the Trojan Kings. 

In front of the great porch of the palace stood 
the exulting Neoptolemos, the son of Achilles, in 
the divine flashing armour of his sire. Near him 
were huge Periphos and gallant Automedon, and 
all the strength of the Myrmidons. They force 
the gates with axes, and lay bare to view the 
splendid interior of Priam’s palace, and the long 
halls and corridors, full of the accumulated 
treasures of countless monarchs. 

Then the clamour of the wailing women rose 
from the secret chambers to the golden stars. 
The terrified mothers wander through the courts, 
embrace the familiar thresholds, and clasp and kiss 
the doors. . 

The fierce Pyrrhos (Neoptolemos) strides on, 
with all his father’s might: no gates or guards 
can stop him. Hosts of Achaians follow him, and 
fill the vast palace with armed men. 

There, with sad eyes, Aineias saw hapless 
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Hekabe, surrounded by a hundred daughters and 
daughters-in-law ; he saw great Priam, too, soiling 
with his blood the altars which the himself ‘had 
raised and hallowed. 

What was the fate of the once glorious 
King of-Troy? When he sees the enemy in the 
g@nmost recesses of his house, he dons the armour 
of old days, and girds on the useless sword. 
Hekabe, meantime, had fled with her daughters, 
and they gathered round a vast altar in the 
heart of the palace. There, huddled together, 
they cowered like doves swooping down from the 
sky to escape the tempest. 

When Hekabe saw her aged Lord arrayed in the 
arms of his youth, she cried aloud: “O my 
wretched Husband! what dire madness seizeth 
thee, to gird thyself with armour? Whither dost 
thou vainly rush? The time needs no such help 
as thou canst give. No courage, no arms can 
save us now ; not even if my own Hektor himself 
were here! Give way, then ; this altar will defend 
us; or at least we shall die together!” 

Lo, now is seen Polites, Priam’s son, flying from 
the raging Neoptolemos, wounded to death—him 
the son of Achilles followeth, with uplifted spear, 
eager to slay! When he cometh within the sight 
of his aged parents, he falleth and poureth out his 
Nfe in a stream of blood. Then his miserable 
father, though the shades of death already cover 
him, restraineth himself no longer. He giveth full 
vent to his wounded spirit in angry words : 
“Thou wicked man! may the blessed gods 
repay thee for thy impious deeds! thee, who hast 
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made me see my dear son die at my very feet! 
Falsely dost thou boast thyself the son of magnani- 
mous Achilles. He honoured me as a suppliant, 
and gave me back the body of glorious Hektor.”’ 

Thus spake the unhappy old man, and launched 
his feeble, useless weapon against his foe; but his 
spear only smote, with a tinkling sound, the 
brazen rim of the shield, and dropped on the floor. 

Then Neoptolemos answered in his fury: 
“Carry these tidings to Hades, and tell my father, 
Peleides, of the shameful deeds of his degenerate 
son! But now, Die!” 

So saying, he dragged the trembling King by 
the hair to the altar, and buried his sword, up to 
the hilt, in his prostrate body. 

Such was the end of the once mighty Priam, 
condemned by the Fates to see his brave sons 
slaughtered, and his beauteous daughters enslaved 
to cruel lords. With his dying eyes sees his 
glorious city burning, and in his last moments 
hears the despairing cries of his slaughtered sub- 
jects. Such was the fate of Priam, ‘Lord of 
Asia,’ the Ruler of many lands and of many a 
people. 
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INDEX 


Abdéros (friend of Herakles), 10 
Abidi (N. of the Euxine), 160 
Achaians, 2, 6, 14, 15, 25, passim 
Achillés, 2, 6, 7, 9, 15-20, passim 
Adimis (son of Asios), 152, 171, 175 
Admétos, 298, 302 
donis, 10 
Adréstds, 86, 87, 213 
fEakidés (Achilles) ; see Aiakides 
fEdkos ; see Aiakos 
/Egzan (Aigaian) Sea, 4 
fEgina (Aigina), island, in a bay 
between Attica and Argolis, 3 
SE gis (Aigis), 46, 80, 135, 191-193, 
238, 272 
fEgis-bearing, 24, 25, 41, 47, 66, 
passim 
fEsépos (river in Phrygia, E, of 
Troas) ; see Aisepos 
/Esimos (Aisimos), 383 
fEthér (Aither), 254, 358, 367, 371, 
381-382 
fEthré (Aithre), 50 
fEtolian 3 see Aitolian 
Agaklés (father of Epeigeus), 211 
gamémnoOn, 2, 15, 17-21, passim 
Agastrdphés, 142 
Agithin, 315 
Agave (Agaue), 234 
SElaos, 114, 140 
genor, 137, 151, 170, 172, 186, 
_ 193, 199, 200, 276, 277 
Agénor (counterfeit of), 277 
Aglafé, 234 
Aidkidés (Achilles), 3, 126, 204, 
passin 
Aidkos, 2 
Alantes (Ajaces), 45, 60, 75s passim 
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Alas (Ajax), 23, 51,77, 86, passim ; 
see also Ajax 

Aidés (Pluto), 72 

Aidoneis (Pluto), 258, 382 

Aigaion (Briareus) 30 

Aigai (Aége), 160 

Aigialei3, 73 

Ainéias (Afineas), 48, 67-76, 87, 

__ LI0, passim 

Ainiés, 268 

Aidlés (7Eolus), father of Sisyphos, 
go 

Aipéia, 125 

Aisépés (/Esepos) River, ; 55 

Aisimés (father of Sindn), 383 

Aithé (mare), 298, 300 

Aithidpia, 31, 295, 343-347) 350 

Aithon (horse), 112 

Attolian, 79, 83, 162, 165, 192 

Ajax, 14, 23, 87, 301 3 see also Aias 

Akimias (son of Antenor, a Trojan), 
137, 152, 391 

Akimas (son of Eussoros, a Thracian), 
74, 86 af 

Alalkdménai (in Boiotia), 85 

Alastor, 169, 264 

Aleian plains (in Kilikia), go 

Alexandros (Paris), 1, 48-58, 66, 93, 
97, 104, 110, 142-146, 175, 
328, 332, 373» 376 

Alkath6os, 151, 169, 170 

Alkjdimantes, 369 

Alkimédon, 205, 227-228 

Alkimos, 255 

Alkindos, 320, 323 

Alkitheia, 336 

Alkithéos, 354 

Alkmaion, 157 
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All-seeing, 69, 190 

Alpheios (chief river of Pelopon- 
nesos), 76 

Amitheid, 234 

Amiazénes (Amazons), 90, 332-336, 
338-342 

Ambidexter, 268 

Ambrosia, 213, 254, 357 

Ambush, 246 

Amethyst, 382 

Amphimichos, 164, 165 

Amphinoé, 234 

Amphiin, 77 

Amphithoe, 234 

Amphitryon, 72 

Amphdtéros, 207 

myntor, 131 
Anchialos, 77 
Anchisés, 69, 152, 169, 228, 260, 
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Ancient of the Sea, 35, 236, 259, 322 

Andraimon, 192 

Andrégéods, 393 

Andrémiache, 91, 94, 96, 112, 222, 
2.87, 289, 326, 327 

Antandra, 333 

Anténor, 50, 52, 58, 93, 104, 137, 
139 152, 186, 276, 331, 332, 


3 

Anthea (Messenia), 125 

Antibréteé, 333 

Antiklos, 384 

Antiléchos, 14, 76, 162, 168-171, 
197, 231-234, 298, 300, 302- 
304, 307-308, 346, 348, 351 

Antimachos, 337 

Antiphatés, 153 

Antiphénos, 315 

Antiphés, 137, 138 

Anvils, 187, 349 

Aphireus, 124, 170, 171 

Aphrodite (Venus), 1, 6, 48-49, 51, 
BSSt9 

Apisaon, 146 

Apoll6, 2, 6, 19, 20, passim ” 

Apstudés, 234 

Arcadians, 100 

Archéptélémos, 111, 115 

Archer, 142, 191, 259, 269, 274 

Archer Goddess, 258 

Archery, 20, 58, 67, 109, Ito, 115, 
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138, 142, 144, 146, 148, 150, 
172, 192, 195-196, 210, 274, 
353-354, 374, 378 
Archiléchos, 152, 186 
Aréilykos, 186 
Aréithdds, 98, 101 
Arés, or Ares (Mars), 40, 47, passim 
Arés-loving, 56 
Arés (peer of), 192, 215, 219, 280 
Arétés, 228, 229 , 
Argai (Achaia), 113 : 
Argéas (father of Polymelos), 207 
Argive Helen, 57, 104, 331 
Argives, 22, 39, 47, 59, 53, passim 
Argo, 384 
Argos (in Peloponnesos), 15,85, passim 
Argos (Argos Panoptes), slayer of, 
40, 311-313, 318, 320 
Ariadné, 248 
Aristé, 86 
Aristdldchos, 369 
Arkésilaos, 193 
Armour (complimentary exchange 
of), 91 
Armour of Achilles, 204, 221-222, 
245-248 ; new, 255, 269, 363- 
364, 369, 384, 394 
Armour of Agamemnon, 136 
Armour of Athene, 117 
Armour of Idomeneus, 167 
Armour of Penthesileia, 334 
Arne, 98 
Arrows ; see Archery 
Artémis (Diana), 9, 15, 17) 19) 74, 
passim 
Artificer, 35, 36, 40, 192, 236, 243, 
245 
Artist, 248 
Ascalaphos, 123, 170, 171, 189 
Ash tree, 164, 280 
Ashen spear (Achilles’) ; see Pelian 


ash 
Asia, 396 c 
Asiés, 152, 168, 169, 171 
Asids (counterfeit of), 214, 230 
Askania, 176 
Askanios, 176 
Asklépios (/Esculapius), 58, 59» 


144, 177 
Assaios, 140 
Astérdpaios, 152, 168, 267, 303 


INDEX 


Astragals, 9 

Astyanax, 91, 94, 289 

Astynémé, 19 

Astypylos, 268 

Até, 251 

Athéne (Minerva), 1, 6, 9, 24, passim 

Athénians, 164, 173 

Athos, or Acte (a promontory of 
Kalkidike), 183 

Atlas (son of Iapetos, and father of 

® " the Pleiades), 245 

Atreidai, 342, 373, 393 

Atreidés, 19, 26-30, 38, 43, passim 

Atréus, 19, 24, 29, 37, 40, passim 

Atriiténé (Athene), 338 

Augur, 87, 99 

Aulis (Boiotia), 15, 18 

Aurora, 334, 345-348 

Autémédon, 204, 205, 209, 213, 
226-229, 255) 320-324, 369, 
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Auténdos, 140, 213 
Autdphonos, 62 
Avenger, 331 
Axios (River), 52, 268 
Axylds, 86 


Baldric (of shield), 136, 157, 185 
Balios (horse), 6, 204, 209, 255, 357 
Barbed (triple) arrows, 72, 144 
Barley, 121 
Barrow, 99, 104, 106 
Bat, 292 
Bathyclés, 211 
Battle-array (Nestor’s), 60 
Battle-axe, 172, 199, 337s 339 
Beacon fires, 238 
Bear (star), 246, 344 
Bears, 8 
Beasts (wild), 190 
Beech tree, 129 
Bees, 39, 152 
Beléréphon, ge, 91 
Belléros, 90 
Bellina, 335 
Bellows, 242, 245 
Bench (rowers’), 200 
Beryl, 382 
las, I 
Binds, : 
Birds (flight of). r¢a. 216. 226 
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Blood fine, 246 
Boar, 81, 215, 218, 224, 282, 252, - 


253 
Boidtia, 79, 85, 160, 162, 173, 193 
Bore (River), 223 
Boréas ; see Winds 
Bows see Archery 
Boxer, 51 
Boxing-match, 305 
Bracelets, 243 
Breastplate (Agamemnon’s), 136 
Briareus (Aigaion), 30 
Briseis (Hippodameia), 13, 24, 28- 
30, 33, 124-125, 128-129, 244 
Brisés, 125 
Bull, 209, 247, 269 


Callidpé (Kalliope), 9, 359, 360 

Capricorn (Aigdkéros) (the sun enters 
this sign of the Zodiac in the 
latter half of December), 337 

Captives, sold for wine, 107 

Capys (Kapys), 388 

Carpets, 314 

Caucasos (Kaukasos), 333 

Cedar tree, 313 

Centaur (Kentauros), 150 

Chalkis (bird), 184 

Chalkén (a Myrmidon), 211 

Chids, 350 

Chariot of Achilles, 255 

Chariot of Ares, 189, 371 

Chariot of Hera, 80, 117 

Chariot of Poseidon, 161 

Chariot of Zeus, 108, 118 

Chariot race, 298 

Charis, 243 

Chirites (Graces), 71 

Charops, 143 

Chase (Goddess of), 74, 259, 274 

Cheese, 148 

Chéirdn, 5, 6, 8, 9, 139 59» 15% 255 

Chersidamas, 143 

Chesnut horse, 301 

Chamaira, 90 

Chiton, 102 

Chonia, 333 

Chrémios, 229 

Chr¥sé, 19, 20, 22, 27, 31, 373 

Chrysé's, 19, 23, 24, 27) 29, 3° 

Chrysés, 19, 20, 29, 31 
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Chrysothémis, 125 

Cilicia (Kilikia, in Asia Minor), 90 

Cinyras ; see Kinyras 

Clasp$, 243 

Cleodoros (Kleodoros), 374 

Clédné (Kleone), 335 

Cloud, 264, 371; sce also Mist 

Cloud compeller, 35, 77 

Cloud coronet, 238 

Cloud gatherer, 33, 81, 106, 119, 
184, IgI, 213, 222, 257, 281, 
310, 335 

Cloud-girt, 281 

Clytemnéstra (Kltitaimnéstré), 16,22 

Coffers of Zeus, 322 

Conductor (Hermes), 317, 318 

Converse (sweet), 182 

Corinthian (Korinthian), go 

Corn-clad, 193 

Cornfield, 304 

Corebus (Koroibos), 392, 393 

Council (great in), 41 

Counsellor (Zeus), 155, 206, 225, 
310 

Courage, 80 

Coward, 166 

Cranes, 48, 199 

Cratér (Krater), prize, 305, 306 

Crétans (Kreétans), 60, 114, 165, 166, 


4or 

Cynthian (Mount Kynthos, in the 
isle of Delos), 17 

C¥prian Queen (Kyprian), 67, 73, 
81, 84, 333, 389 


Dagger, or dirk, 248, 253 
Daidalos (Dzdalus), 248 
Damasos, 152 

Danaan, 392 

Dandoi, 20, 21, 22, 31, 60, passim 
Dance, 196, 246, 248 

Dancer, 205, 212 

Dancer (a8 term of contempt), 315 
Dardania (in Troas), 381 
Dardanians (Dardanides), 216, 
Dardanos, 82, 262, 264, 313, 317; 


324) 345 

Dardans (Dardanides), 2, 48, 68, 104, 
112, 120, 140, 163, 196, 222, 
228, 354 

Dirés (priest), 65 
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Darkness (Realm of), 190, 350 

Dawn, 38, 105-108, 121, 127, 136, 
154, 249, 292, 295, 326-329, 
345-346, 350 

Daws, 211 

Daylight, 38 

Death, 183, 208, 213 

Déidameia, 368 

Deik6on, 75 

Deimos (Terror), 189 

Defochos, 193 

Deidpités, 143 

Déiphobos, 152, 164-175, 284, 315, 
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Déiphdbos (counterfeit of), 282 
Deipyros, 124, 162, 172 
Déemakoon, 63 
Demeter, 167 
Demduchos, 264 
Dérimacheia, 336 
Dérioné, 333, 335, 336 
Deukalion, 166, 169, 301 
Déxamene, 234 
Didklés, 76 
Didmédes, 10, 14, 45, 61, passim 
Dione, 72 
Dionysos (Bacchus), 89, 292, 349, 

8 


35 

Didreus (Diores), 226 

Dids, 315 

Dirk, 253 

Discord (Goddess of), 135, 370 

Distaff, 96 

Diver, 214 

Dodona (in Epirus, N.W. of Greece), 
206 

Dog-fly (term of contempt), 272 

Dogs (hunting), 224, 232, 2815 see 
Hounds 

Dogs sacrificed at funerals, 294 

Doldpes (in Thessaly), 131 

Dolops, 140, 197 

Dolphin, 266, 355 

Doris, 234 

Doto, 234 

Doves, 191, 274, 280, 335 

Dream, 37, 38 

Driver (of the spoil), 81, 92 

Dryas, 26 

Dryops, 264 

Dulce et decorum, 196 
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Dyke, 151 
Dymas, 392, 393 


Eagle, 153, 176, 199, 231, 269, 316, 
335 

Earrings, 181, 243 

Earth, 49, §2, §7, 207 


Earth girdler, 161, 173, 180, 190, | 
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Earth shaker, 106, 113, 118, passim 
Bast Wind ; see Wind 
Echéklos, 213 
chios, 193, 207 
Eels, 268, 271 
Eétign (of Imbros), 29, 94, 95, 112, 
126, 204, 267, 2 
EiSnéus, 98 
Elasippos, 335 
lasos, 213 
Eleian (W. of Greece), 148 
Elm, 269, 271 
Emathia, 182 
Endymion, 376 
Enidpeus, 110 
Enippos, 207 
Ennodmos, 143 
ndpé, or Gerenia (in Messenia), 125 
Enops, 186 
Ensign, 199 
Enjalios (Ares), 171, 259 
Enjo (Bellona), 70, 76, 335, 337 
Eos (Aurora), 32, 345, 347-349, 
350, 358, 363, 367, 381 
Edsphoros, 345 
Epéians (Northern Elis), 173, 196 
pelgeus, 211 
Epeids (architect), 305, 381, 382, 
385, 391 
Ephéboi, 10 
Ephialtés, 207 
Ephyra (Corinth), go 
Ephyri, 166 
ikice, 157 
pistor, 213 
Epytos, 392 
rébos, 291, 381 
Eréuthalion, 100 
Erigénéia, 334, 350 
Erinjes (Eumenides), 253, 256 
Brinys, 251, 392 
18, 6, 137, 247) 258, 335 370 
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Erymas, 207 
Etéoklés, 62 
Ethiopians ; see Aithiopians 
Euaimon, 114, 145 
Fudoros, 205 
Eumélés, 298-302 

unéo0s, 107, 307 
Euphorbos, 216-219 
Eurydlos, 207, 305, 378 
Eurybités, 28, 42, 125 
Eurymichos, 378 
EKurymeédon (charioteer), 147 
Eurynomé, 243 
Eurypylos, 101, 114, 145-150, 194, 
~ _2°1, 369, 370, 384 
Eurystheus, 116, 198 
Eurytos, 369 
Eussoros, 86 
Euxine Sea, 17, 262 
Evandra (Euandra), 333, 336 
Evenor (Euénor), 336 
Exadios, 26 


Falcon, 191, 211, 254, 274, 280 

Far-Darter, 23, 30, 32) 73-745 98, 
passim 

Far-voiced, 206 

Fate, 217, 247, 349, 359 

Fates (the), 251, 262, 336, 345, 
349, 379) 3759 379» 39% 396 

Fear, 136, 189 

Fig tree, 280 

Fillet (of Apollo), 19, 20 

Fire (a simile), 225 

Flies, 250 

Flute, 135, 246 

Forge, 242, 245 

Fosse, 104, 112, 151, 153, 237-238, 
258 

Frontlets, 80 

Funeral pyre, 240, 373, 377 

Furies, 256, 354 5 see Erinyes 


Galateéia, 234 

Gadingal (plant), 271 

Games (funeral), 297 

Ginymedes, 68, 69, 372 

Gargiros (S. Summit of Mount Ida), 
109, 184, 190 

Gate (of Heaven), 80, 117 

Gate (of Horn), 37 
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Geese, 199, 227 

Gérénia (Messenia), 110, 125-126, 
145, 148, 150, 178, 193, 198 

Giante, 349 

Gifts (of Danaoi), 388 

Girdle, Aphrodite’s, 182,184; Hera’s, 
181 

Girl (little), 201 

Glaukeé, 234 

Glatkos, 48, 89, 90, 91, 98, 152, 
155-157, 186, 209-211, 221, 
355, 360 

Goats, 201 

Goat-stealer, 315 

Gods (Father of the), 188, 208 

Golden Lyre (God of the), 6 

Golden reins, 90 

Golden rope, 108 

Golden scales, 109 ; see also Scales 

Golden Sword (God of the), 75 

Gorgon, 86, 136 

Gorgythion, 115 

Grace, 182 

Graces (the), 183, 219, 333 

Grain-giver, 52, 57, 90 

Grapes, 247 

Grasshoppers, 50 

Guardian God, 318, 319 

Guest friends, 91 

Guests (Protector of), 172 

Guide, 319 


Hades, or Afdés (Pluto), 7, 19, 78, 
83, 86, passim 

Hair (dedication of), 293, 357 

Halie, 234 

Hands (for battle), 212 

Harmonidés, 66 

Harp, 246, 247 

Harpalion, 173 

Harpalos, 369 

Harpy (Harputa), 204, 370 

Harpyai, 376 

Hawk, 162, 248 

Healing herbs, 373 ‘ 

Heaven, 190; gate of, 80, 117; 
Queen of, 72, 187, 239 

Heavenly Maid, 42 

Hebe, 80, 85 

Hécatémbs, 88, 106, 120, 151, 293; 
295 
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Hékabe, 88, 91-95, 214, 279, 287, 
313-316, 326-328, 375, 395 

Hékamédé, 147, 177 

Hektor, 2, 13, 25, 46-50, 53, passim 

Helen (Héléneé), 1, 16, 41, §0, 54, 
57+ 93194, 104, 125, 129, 142, 
144, 175, 280, 328, 331, 344, 
367, 373, 375, 376 

Hélénos, 19, 87, 99, 151, 172, 175, 
315, 372 ; 

Hélikaon, 50 

Heéliké (town), 113 

Hélike (“ Great Bear”), 344 

Hellas (Greece), 130, 368 

Hellespont (Dardanelles), 1, 99, 
129, 191, 237, 290, 317, 348, 
351, 358, 372, 387 

Helmet (four-crested) of Agamem- 
non, 136 

Helmet (four-crested) of Athene, 80 

Helmet of Hades (invisibility), 83 

Helmet of Hektor, 96 

Helper (the), 317, 325 

Héphaistos (Vulcan), 35, 36, 40, 
65, passim 

Héra, or Here (Juno), 4, 6, 9, 20, 
24°25, 30, passim 

Heraklés, 10, 72, 77, 78, 116, 183, 
198, 260, 333, 373-374 

Heralds, 28, 39, 46, 52, 103, 125- 
126, 246, 252, 291, 303, 312, 
317, 323, 325-326 

Hermés (Mercury), 6, 40, 258, 311, 
312, 316, 317, 320, 325, 326 

Hermidéné, 368 

HermOnidés, 335 

Hésiéneé, 114 

Hesperides, 348 

Hestia (Vesta), 391 

Hikétaon, 50, 197 

Hippasos, 143, 168 

Hippemolgoi (Scythians or Tartare), 
160 

Hippédameia, 169, 337 

Hippdléchos, 89, 90, 105, 355, 360 

Hippolyte, 333 

Hippdmachos, 153 

HippdnGdos, 140, 354 

Hippdthdos, 224, 315 

Hiré (in Messenia), 125 

Honey, 358 
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Horn Gate, 37 

Horse, speaking, 255; weeping, 226; 
well fed, 191 

Horse (wooden), 379-391 

Horse-pasturing, 89 

Horse-racing, 298 

Horse-shoes, 108 

Horse-tamer, 38 

Horse-taming, 38, 50, 51, 59, 68, 
96, passim 

@forses sacrificed at funerals, 294 

Hounds (boar), 232 ; see a/so Dogs 

Hours (the), 80, 117, 118, 351 

House-dog sacrificed, 294 

Huntress, 273, 324 

Hyacinthus (Hyakinthos), 10 

Hyades (stars), 245 

Hylas, 10 

Hyle (Boiotia), 79 

Hypanis, 392-393 

Hypereian fount, 96 

Hypérion (Helios), 119, 255 

HyYpnos, 183-185 

Hypsenor, 168 

Hyrtakos, 152, 175 


Yalménos, 123 

anagsa, 234 

Tapétos (brother of Kronos), 119 

Yardinos, 101 

Tasds, 193 

Tcarian (Ikarian) Sea, 41 

Ichor, 71, 73, 84 

Ida, or Idé (mountain in the Troad), 
48, 109, 112, 113, 118, 138, 
140, 154, 181, 184, 188, 190, 
I9I, 211, 261, 273, 276, 293, 

_ 346, 375-376, 381-382 

Tdaios, 65, 103, 105, 316, 320 

Iddménéus, 23, 45, $1, 60, 66, 
passim 

eson (Jason), 107, 267, 307, 334 

Tess, or Ilion (Troy), 2, 40, 45, 52, 
$7, passim 

Tlos, son of Tros, and father of 
Laomedon, King of Troy (tomb 


of), 317 
Imbros (island in N. Aigaian Sea), 
161, 184, 267, 310, 328 
Immortals, 71, 72 
Idnia (on W. coast Asia Minor), 173 
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Ipheus, 207 

Iphianassa, 125 

Iphidimas, 139 

Iphigénéia, 15, 16, 7 

Iphindés, 98 

Iphition, 263 

Iphitos, 111, 224, 394 

Tris, 47, 50, 71-72, 117-118, 138, 
183, 190, 237-238, 295, 310+ 
31 

Tron, 56 

Isandros, go 

Isos, 137, 138 


Jackals, 347 

Janeira (Yineira), 234 
Jason ; see léson 
Judges, 246 

Justice, 257, 382 


Kabeirds, 336 

Kabesds, 168 

Kadmeia (the Acropolis of Thebes in 
Boiotia), 62, 82 

Kadmos, 62 

Kainéus, 26 

Kalchas, 11, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 30, 
161-162, 368, 373, 379-381, 
386-387 

Kalesios, 86 

Kaletor, 195 

Kallianaira, 234 

Kallianassa, 234 

Kallikdlane, 258, 260 

Kalliréé (or Kallirrhoe), 372 

Kiapainéus, 61-62, 66, 68, 70 

Kirdamylé (Messenia), 125 

Kassandra (or Kassandre), 168, 326, 
390, 393 

Kastidnetra, 115 

Kastor, 51 

Kaukones (N.W. of Asia Minor), 
262 

Kébrén (river in the Troad), 374 

Sbridnes, 115, 145, 151, 176, 215 

Kentauroi (Centaurs), § 

Képhallénians (Kephallénes), 61 

Képhisian Lake (Lake Copais in 
Boiotia), 79 

Kér (Goddess of Doom or Fate), 
247 
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Kérbéros (Cerberus), 117 
Kikénes (in Thrake), 219 
Kilikia (Cilicia, S.E. of Asia Minor), 


b4 

Killa (Cilla in the Troad), 20, 31 

King of Men, 75 

Kinjras (Cinyras), priest, 136 

Kisses, 363 

Kisseus (Cisseus), 93, 139 

Klarés (near Kolophon in Ionia), 11 

Kleitos, 195 

Klonios, 193 

Klyméné, 50, 234 

Klytémnestra (or Klytaimnéstre), 
16, 22 

Klytios, 140, 195 

Knees of the Gods, 228, 2643 see 
Lap 

Knossos, or Knosos (in Crete), 248 

Koiranos, 230 

Komatos (horse), 371 

K6on, 139, 250 

Kopreus, 198 

Krater, 52 

Kreion, 124 

Kreiontes, 252 

Kréthon, 76 

Krénion, 30, 46, 107, 165, 262, 


339 
Kronos (Cronus or Saturn), 30, 33, 


40, 43, $9, passim 
Kiidoimos (uproar, hubbub), 247, 


336 
Kyanos (lapis-lazuli), 136 
Kyllené, 196 
Kymindis (bird), 184 
Kymddoke, 234 
Kymothdée, 234 


Laeérkés, 205, 227 

Laértés (King of Ithaca, father of 
Odysseus), 42, 61, 110, 128, 
306, 363-365, 379-380, 383 

Likédaimon (Sparta), 1, 52 

Lamb-stealer, 315 : 

Lampos (horse), 50, 112 

Landmarks (as missiles), 272, 348 

Laddamas, 196 

Laédameia, go 

Laddiké, 50, 92, 125 

Ladddkos, 58 
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Ladgonos, 211, 264, 335 

La6k66n (priest of Apollo), 388-389 

Ladmédoén (King of Troy and father 
of Priam), 2, 77-78, 106, 197, 
260, 273, 342-343, 345, 354 

Ladthde, 27 

Lap (of the Gods), 306 ; see Knees 

Latona ; see Leto 

Leaves, fading of (simile), 273 

Liitos, 162 

Lekton (Lectum), promontory $.WE 
of Troas, 184 

Lemnos (in N, A®gean Sea), 36, 
107, 113, 183-184, 267, 397) 
328, 373 

Léonteus, 152-153 

Leopard, 218 

Lernos, 335 

Lesbian, 124 

Lesbos (N. A%gwan Sea), 125 

Lethos, 224 

Leto (Latona), 74, 256, 258-259, 
274, 324 

Leukos, 63 

Light, 58, 230 

Lightning (God of), 257, 281, 372 

LimnGréia (sea-nymph), 234 

Linos (personification of a dirge), 
247 

Lion, 197, 209, 215-216, 218, 221, 
247, 261, 283, 323, 339, 3475 
354, 362, 371 

Lioness, 274, 336 

Locrian (Lokrian), 157, 174, 301 

Locusts, 266 

Loom, 96 

Lotos (plant), 271 

Lots (casting), 101 

Loud thundering, 31, 47, 49, 80, 
84, 98, 106, 108, 117, 136, 154, 
160, 164, 167, 172, 192, 203, 
206, 208, 227, 242, 339, 340, 
349, 366, 372 5 see Thunderittg 

Love, 182 

Lower world (gods of), 184 

Licifér (Phdsphoros or Eésphoros), 
the planet Venus when seen 
shortly before sunrise, 345 

Luck-Bringer (Hermes), 258 

Lyka6n (son of Priam), 53, 266-267, 
278, 307 
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Lyk4o6n (counterfeit of), 259 

Lykain (father of Pandaros of 
Lykia), 58, 66-69 

Lykia (south coast Asia Minor), 48, 
66-67, 74, 90, 155, 208, 210, 
213, 221, 355, 360 

Lykians, 2, 48, 74-75, 77°79, 89, 
98, 112, 140,152, 155-158, 163, 
186, 198-196, 208-213,221-222 

Lykdémeédés, 11, 124, 157, 252 

Lk8phron, 195 

Lykourgos (King in Arcadia), 100 

Lykourgos (King of Edones in 
Thrace), 89, 349 

Lyre (Apollo’s), 36 

Lyrnéssos (in Mysia), 250 


Miachaén (son of Asklepios, the 
physician), 58, 144-145, 147- 
148,177, 373, 391 

Maton, 62 

Maira (Maera), sea-nymph, 234 

Mallos (town at the mouth of the 
Pyramos River in Kilikia), go 

Manslaying (Ares), 47, 139,217,230 

Mars (Ares), 259 

Mastor (father of Lykophron), 195 

Médésikasté (daughter of Priam), 
164 

Medicine (God of), 177 

Medicines, 9, 58, 85, 145, 150, 172, 
194, 202, 373-374 

Médon, 173 

Meégés, 192, 196-197, 252 

Mekisteus, 169, 193, 305 

Mélampos, 252 

Mélaneus, 369 

Mélanippos, 197, 213 

Mélité (sea-nymph), 234 

Memnon (nephew of Priam and son 
of Tithonus and Eos), 343-351 

Men (Father of), 188 

énélads, 1, 1§,16,17, 19,23, passim 
Ménéstheus (son of Peteos of Phocis), 
61, 156-157, 164, 173, 193) 
, 205, 384 
RC "7 
énésthios (son of Arcithoos of 
Arne in Boiotia), 98 


Ménippos, 335 
Ménaitios, 13,27, 147-149, 201, 206, 
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208, 212-216, 223, 235, 240, 
245, 290, 292, 296, 309, 310, . 
369 

Ménon, 153 : 

Mentes (King of the Kikones in 
Thrace), 346 

Mentés (counterfeit of), 219 

Mentor, 164 

Meriénés (Cretan hero), 60, 64, 
IOI, 114, 123, 162-166, 171- 
173, 211-212, 223, 230, 232, 
252, 293, 299, 302-304, 336, 
369, 385 

Mérops, 141 

Messenger God, 38, 117, 191, 319 

Messenger Goddess, 314 

Méstor (son of Priam), 315 

Mid-Argos, 91 ; see Argos 

Milk pail, 212 

Minos (brother of Rhadamanthos, 
both Judges in Hades), 169 

Mischief, 251 

Misfortune (bravely borne), 351 

Missiles (boundary stones), 272, 348 

Mist, 84, 230, 260, 262, 266, 276- 
2779 352, 372 

Mneésos, 268 

Moirai (Parca), Fates, 336 

Molion, 141 

Molon, 335 

Moon, 333 

Mopsos (the Seer, son of Apollo and 
Manto), 11 

Morning Star, 295 

Morys, 176 

Moulds (casting), 245 

MoOulios, 213 

Mouse-god, 20 

Mule-car, 313, 315-316 

Mules, 232, 293, 297) 395, 317 

Muses (Mousai), 36, 169, 203, 359, 
360, 384 5 see also Pierides 

Mutilation, 286 

Mydon, 76, 268 

Mgkenai, or Mykénz, 1, 101, 123, 
198, 392 

Myrmidons (in Phthiotis, Thessaly), 
35 13, 245 28, 46, passim 

Mjsia (N.W. of Asia Minor), 350 

Mysians (Mysoi), 160, 176, 315, 

350 
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Naiades, Néiades, or Néides (fresh- 
water nymphs; nymphs of 
tivers, lakes, or springs), 8, 186, 

6 


293 

Narcissus (Narkissos), 10 

Necklaces, 243 

Nectar, 254, 311 

Néleus, 37, 117, 194, 298, 346, 
356, 372 

Némeéertés, 234 

Néoptdlémos, or Pyrrhos (son of 
Achilles, 357, 368-373, 378, 
380-381, 384, 391-396 

Neptune, 388 ; see Poseidon 

Néréidés (marine nymphs), 4, 8, 
234, 236, 348, 351, 358, 360 

Nereus, 4, 8, 234 

Nésaia, or Nésaié (sea-nymph), 234 

Néstor (King of Pylos), 14, 26, 28, 

_ 377395 45-46, passim 

Night, 183 

Nidbé (wife of Amphion, King of 
Thebes), 323-324 

N6démon, 304 

North Wind ; see Winds 

Nymphs, 350, 369, 389; see also 
Naiades and Nereides 

Nysa, or Nyssa, 89 


Oak, 168, 186, 209, 247, 276, 280, 
293 
Oaths, 187, 253 
Oaths (Guardian of), 59 
Ochésias, 83 
Odids, 125 
Odysseus (Odyseus), 12, 13, 15, 17, 
23, passim 
CEnGné (Oindne), 373-377 
CEta, or Oité (mountain range in 
_ §. Thessaly), 373 
iléus (King of the Lokrians), 137, 
157, 162, 164, 173, 186, 223, 
307, 336, 378, 384 
Oinéus, 91 
Oindmios, 79, 152, 170 ¢ 
Okéanos (Oceanus), 48, 65, 106, 
108, 182-183, 204, 239, 243, 
246-249, 257, 295, 348, 357, 
360, 382 
Olive tree, 219 
Olympians, 84, 155 
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Olympos (snow-capped range be- 
tween Thessaly and Macedonia), 
6, 25, 30, 33) 41, 55, passim 
Omens, 154, 176, 314, 316 
Onétor (priest), 211 
pheltids, 140 
Opités, 140 
Opazis, or Opdeis (Opus, the capital 
of the Opuntian Lékrians), 292 
Oracles (Lord of), 114 
Orchomenos (on the River Kephissos# 
in Boiotia), 130 
Oréithuid (wife of Boreas), 234, 335 
résbios, 79 
Gréstés (son of Agamemnon), 16, 
79, 125, 152, 153 
Orion (star), 245, 246, 278 
Ordés, 140 
Orpheus, 16, 359, 360 
Orstléchos, 76 
Orthaios, 175 
Orthryadés, 392 
Orythaon, 354 
Ossa (Fama), 39 
Othrydnéus, 168, 175 
Otis, 72, 196 
trynteus, 263 
Oukaleégon, 50, 391 
Ox, 229 
Ox-chine, 104 
Ox-eyed Halie, 234 
Ox-eyed Hera, 34, 119, 181, 187- 
188, 208, 239, 262 


Pean (Paian or Paiédn), hymn or 
chant, 32 

Paicon (the physician), 85 

Paidnia (N. of Macedonia), 267 

Paidnians (Paidnés), allies of the 
Trojans, 207, 268 

Paisos (Pzsus), in the Troad, 77 

Palladium (Palladion), ancient image 
of Pallas Athene, 379, 387 

Pallas Athéné, 9, 30, 65, 69, 75, 83, 
238, 240, 258, 262, 283, 387, 
389 

Palmys, 176 Meee, 

Pammon, 315 

Pandaros (the archer, son of Lykaon 
of Lykia), 58, 66, 67, 69, 70, 82 

Panic, 63, 80 
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Pandpé, 234 

Panther, 333 

Panthdds (Trojan elder, and priest of 
Apollo), §0, 175, 216, 218-219, 
292, 331 

Paphian (Cyprus), 135 

Paphlagones (north coast Asia 
Minor, E. of Bithynia), 173 

Paris (Alexandros), 1, 6, 92, 98, 
142, 151, 175, 193, 285, 315, 
331-332, 336, 344, 346-347, 


352-353, 355-356, 373-378 
Parthénén (Temple of Athena Par- 


thenos on the Acropolis at 
Athens), 5 
Pasithéa, or Aglaia (one of the 
Charites), 184 
Patréklos (kinsman and comrade of 
Achilles), 13, 27, 28, 46, 119, 
assim 
Patroklos (phantom of), 291 
Peacock ; see Argos Panoptes, the 
hundred-eyed watchmanof Hera, 
slain by Hermes 
Pédasds (horse), 204, 209 
Pédasds (Messenia), 125 
Peirithdos (King of the Lapithe in 
Thessaly), 26, 152 
Peiséndr, 195 
Peisandros, 172-173, 205 
Pelagon, 79 
Pélasgoi (earliest inhabitants of 
Greece), 206, 224 
Pélégdnos, 267-268 
Peleidés (Achilles), 2,23, 26-27, 32, 
82, 95, 126, 202, 205, 305, 
341-346, 352-353, 370, 396 
Péleus (King of the Myrmidons at 
Phthia in Thessaly, and father 
of Achilles), 2, 3-8, 13, 100, 119, 
assim 
Pélian ash (spear), 6, 204, 255, 280, 
364, 3703 see Spear of Achilles 
Pélias, 394 
Pélias (King of Yolkos in Thessaly), 
84 
mountain range in Thessaly), 
6, 8, 370 
Pélops (King of Pisa in Elis), 40 
Pénates (household gods), 391 
Pénéléos, 162 
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Pénthésileia (Queen of the Amazons), 
_ 337339) 342-343 

Pérgamés, or Pergamon (Troy), 63, 
74, 98, 390 

Pergdsos, 75 

Périmos, 2.13 

Périphzs, 394 

Périphas (counterfeit of), 224 

Périphetés (son of Koprcus), 198 

Periphras (son of Ochesias), 83 

Perkoté (Percote), in Mysia 141 

Persin60s, 335 

Pétéos (father of Menestheus), 61, 
156-157 

Phalkés, 176 

Phantom, 74 

Phausios, 146 

Phegeus (son of Dares), 65 

Pheia (Pheca), on the frontier of Elis, 
IOI 

Pheidon, 173 

Phéneus (Pheneos), 346-347 

Pherai, or Phare (in Messenia), 125 

Phere, or Phare (in Achaia), 76 

Phérés, 299 

Phéron, 346 

Phérotisa (sea-nymph), 234 

Philoktetés (the archer), 373-374, 
378, 381, 384 

Philyra (mother of CheirGn), 8 

Phiegyans (in Phokis), 166 

Phlogios (horse), 371 

Phobos (son of Ares), 189 

Phébés (horse), 371 

Pheenicians (Phoinikes), 307 

Phoibos Apollo, 20, 71, 75, 106, 
130, passim . 

Phoinix (King of the Dolopes in 
Thessaly), 125, 127, 131-133, 
205, 254, 299, 356 

Phoinix (counterfeit of), 229 

Phikis (W. of Boiotia), 196, 224 

Phorminx (lyre), 126 

Phradmon, 114 

Rathia, or Phthie (S.E. Thessaly), 
2, 3, 23, 129, 130-131,149,201, 
254, 301 

Phthiotes (Phistai), 173 

Phyleus, 252 ; 

Piéria (S.E. of Macedonia), 182 

Pigrides (Muses), 360 5 see Muses 
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Pike (boarding), 199 

Pindar (Pindaros), 3 

Pine tree, 168, ae 209, 370 
Pléiadés, or Peleiades, 245, 350 
Plats (Hades), 258 
Podargé(Harpy),6,204,255, 357,370 
Pddargos (horse), 298 

Poédarkés, 173, 335 

Pofas, or Poids ether of Philok- 


_ tetes), 373, 374, 378 
Polités (son of Priam), 47, 193, 315, 


395 

Podlybos, 137 

Polydeukés (Pollux), §1 

Polydora, 205 

Pdl¥doros, 263, 278 

Polyktor, 319 

Polymélé, 205 

Pélymélos, 207 

Pdl¥mousa, 333 

Polyphémos, 26 

Pdlypoités, 152, 176, 384 

Pontos (father of Nereus), 234 

Poplar tree, 168, 209 

Poppy flower, 115 

Portent, 153 

Poseiddn (Neptune), brother of Zeus, 

2-6, 30, 47, 106, passim 

Potter’s wheel, 248 

Poulydamas (Polydamas), 136, 151, 
153, 174-176, 186, 193, 196, 
oe 240, 279, 339-331, 3445 


37 

Pramnian (Mount Pramne in Isle of 
Ikaria, west of Samos), 148 

Prayers, 132 

Priam (Priamos), King of Troy, 1, 
6, 26, 49, $1-52, passim 

Préndéos, 207 

Protésilads, 199, 207 

Proteus, 4, 5 

Prédthdenor, 186 

Prodt6 (sea-nymph), 234 

Purple (mourning), 329 

Pygmy men (Pygmatoi), 48 ‘ 

Pylaiménés, 76 

P¥lartés, 213 

Pylian, 38, 60, 100, 148, 298, 300, 


347, 351 
PYlos (S.W. of Messenia), 26, 39, 72, 
125, 128 
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Pyraichmés, 207 

PYramés (river in Kilikia), 90 

Pyre (funeral), 294, 329, 342 

Pyrra, 11 

Pyrrhasidés, 346 

Pyrrhos (Alexandros), 391, 394, 396 

Pytho, or Delphi (on the south slope 
of Mount Raraeenay} in Phokis), 
130 


Quarrels (Achilles’ curse on), 236,250 


Rain (blood-red), 136, 209 

Rainbow, 229, 295 

Rampart, 151 

Rams, 293 

Reapers, 247, 345 

Reason (Goddess of), 382 

Reeds, 271 

Rhéa (wife of Kronos), 190 

Rhipeus, 392-393 

Rock (wave-washed), 198 

Rod (Hermes’), 317 

Rostra, 247 

Rosy-ankled, 334 

sae ala 329, 329, 349, 350, 
302 


Rout, 80 
Rowing-bench, 261 
Rumour (Oasa or Fama), 39 


Sacrifice (human), 290, 387 

Saffron-robed, 108, 326, 328 

Saffron-veiled, 249 

Sailors (storm-tossed), 344 

Simos (island off the coast of Asia 
Minor between Ephesos and 
Miletos), 328 

Samothriké (island opposite to the 
mouth of the River Hebros in 
Thrake; contains a lofty moun- 
tain, Saoke), 160, 310 

Sandals (Hermes’), 317 

Sarpédon (prince in Lykia), 74-79, 
90, 152, 155, 157, 186, 208- 
213, 221 

Sdros (river in Kilikia), faffi.sato 
the sea S.E. of Tarsos, go : 

Satnios, 186 

Scales (of Zeus), 141, 213,259, 282 5 
see Golden scales 


¢ 
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Scamander ; see Skamandros 

Sceptre of Achilles, 25, 26 

Sceptre of Agamemnon, 38, 40; lent 

* to Odysseus, 42, 44 

Sceptre of Menelaos, 303 

Schédios (of Phokis), son of Peri- 
medes, 196 

Schédios (of Phokis), son of Iphitos, 
224 «¢ 

Scyros (island) ; see Skyros 

Scythian ; see Skythian 

Sea (Ruler of), 47, 113, 187, 190, 
236, 259 

Sea-monster, 260 

Sea- nymphs, 235, 244, 3ho5 see 
Nereiades 

Sélagos (father of Amphion), 77 

Sélené (Luna), 376 

Selloi, or Helloi (priests at Dodona 
in Epirus), 206 

Sentinels, 121, 123, 319, 323, 325, 
329, 372 

Serpent (portent), 18 5 see Snake 

Serpents (sea), 153, 388, 389 

Shaving the head (mourning), 291 

Sheep, 248, 283, 294, 324 

Shepherd (of the people), 40, 135 

Shepherd (of the host), 76 

Shield (Achilles’), 245 ; 
Armour 

Shield of Aias, 102, 116, 144-145, 
203, 221, 237 

Shield of Sarpedon, 155 

Ship timber, 232 

Shipwright, 49 

Shouting, 123, 136, 180, 238, 250 

Shuttle, 288, 307 

Siddnians (Siddnés), 92, 306, 334 

Siege machines, 331 

Silver Bow (God of), 20, 31, 81, 98, 
188, 217, 259, 264, 269, 274, 
309, 310 

Silver-footed, 202,205, 310, 349, 362 

Silver poplar, 209 

Silver-voiced, 359 

Simééis (river of Troy), 81, 86, 


gen: 258, 270, 389 
» 132 


Sindn, 383, 386, 390, 392 
Sintians (Sintiés, ancient inhabitants 
of Lemnos), 36 


see also 
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Sipylos (mountain in Lydia in Asia 
Minor), 324 

Sisiphos (King of Korinth), 90, 383 

Skaian Gate (of Ilium), Skaia? pylai, 
50, 52, 91, 94, 129, 142, 278, 
285, 335, 352, 353 

Skamandros (river of Troy), 47, 
66, 71, 81, 144, 257, 259, 268- 
270, 277, 280 

Skyros (island off the coast of Greece, 
FE. of Euboea), 11, 254, 354, 
368 

Skjthians (Skythai or Skythikoi, 
N. of the Euxine Sea), 333 

Sleep, 183, 184, 208, 213 

Slings (Lokrian), 174 

Smintheus (Apollo), 20 

Smyrna (in Ionia, Asia Minor), 384 

Snake, 48, 373, 393 

Snow, 152, 155, 254 

Sokos, 143 

Sélymoi (or Milyai, the ancient in- 
habitants of Lykia), go, 345 

Soothsayer, 379 

South Wind; see Wind 

Sparta, or Sparté 5 see Lakedaimon 

Spear of Achilles ; see Pehan ash 

Spear of Hektor, 120 

Spears (double-pointed), 199, 232 

Spérchétos (river in Thessaly), 205, 
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Spinale (Goddess of), 259 

Spoil (Driver of), 81, 92 

Stag, 17, 204, 215, 347 

Starlings, 211 

Stentar (phantom of), 81 

Sthénélos, 61, 62, 66, 68, 70, 83, 
123, 302, 360, 390 

Stichios, 164, 173, 193 

Stones (as weapons), 16, 70, 103; 
115, 157, 158, 174, 185, 211, 
214, 261, 272, 348, 356, 370, 


394, 396 

Storm-Cloud (Lord of), 30, 45, 112, 

e141, 188 

Strife, 63, 80, 247, 258, 335 

Styx (river of Hades), 7, 117, 184, 
187, 291 

Sulphur, 205 

Summer Star (Sirius), 65 

Sun (Hélios or Sol), 49, 252 
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Sunset (premature), 239 

Suppliants (Protector of), 323 

Swans, 199 

Sweeteconverse, 182 

Swineherd, 270 

Sword (Golden), 75, 191 

Sword (Poseidon’s), 185 

Swords, 24, $3, 76, 103, 110, 136, 
139, 172, 209, 229, 232, 234, 
261, 268, 284, 334, 349, 365- 
366, 370, 396 


Talthybios (herald), 28, 50, 58, 103, 
251, 253 

Tamarind tree, 86 

Tamarisk shrub, 271 

Tartarean, 349 

Tartarés (a part of Hades), 78, 119, 
184, 291 

Tauris (on Euxine), 17 

Télimon, 77, 86, 102, 103, passim 

Télémichos, 44, 61 

Ténédos (small island off the coast 
of Troas), 31, 147, 161, 379, 
380, 384-385, 388, 390 

Terror, 63, 136, 166, 189 

Tethys (wife of Okeanos), 182, 357, 

82 

Teakros (step-brother of Aias), 114, 
115, 116, 156, 157, 164, 166, 
192, 195, 196, 210, 378 

Teuthramos, 86 

Teuthras, 79 

Thaleia, 234 

Thalios, 346 

Théano (priestess), 93, 139, 338 

Theébaios, 110 

Thebé (in Mysia), 19, 29, 288 

Thebes igs or Thébe in Boiotia), 
62, 68, 9 

Thebes (rheba or Thébe in Upper 
Egypt), 130 

Thémis oe and Equity), 4, 188, 


2575 

Theraicles 1 hipbuitder), 66 ‘“ 
bs as River (flows into Euxine, 

E. of. Sinope), 333 
Thérmadosea, 333) 336 
Thersandros, 390 
Thérsildchos, 268 
Thersités, 43, 44, 341, 342 


THE BOY’S ILIAD: 


Thessaly, §9 

Thestor, 21, 157, 368 

Thétis, 2, 4, 7, 8, 12, 29-33) 37, 
63S S392 

Théas (King of Calydon in Aitolia), 
101, 162, 165, 192, 252, 384, 


Thies (c (counterfeit of}, 165 

Thoas (King of Lemnos), 183, 307 

Thée (sea-nymph), 234 

Thoon, 143, 152, 171 ¢ 

Thrace (Thraké), aes 139, 166, 182 

Thrakian main, 295 

Thrakians, 86, 160, 172, 314 

Thrasios, 268 

Thrasymédes, 123, 177, 
384 

Thrasymélos, 209 

Thunderbolt (Lord of the), 35, 138, 
186 

Thunderbolts, 381 

Thunderer, 34, 38, 47, 68, 69, 77, 
111, 134, 218, 188, 197, 214, 
2575 272, 320, 337, 341, 359 
361, 3723 see Loud thunder- 
ing 

Thundering voice, 33 

Thyestés, go 

Thymbraios, 141 

Thymoaités, 50, 343, 388 

Timanthes (painter), 17 

Tisiphénos, 337 

Titans (Titanes), 184, 341, 346, 
349, 382 

Tithonos (brother of Priam), 135 

Tlépdlémos, 77, 78, 207 

Tréchos, 79 

Trikké (Tricca or 
Thessaly), 59 

Tripod, 242 

Tritd-born, or Tritdégéneia (Athené), 
64, 281, 389 

Tritonian 3 see Trito . 

Troas (the territory of Troy N.W, 
of Mysia), 4, 18, 20 

Trotlos, 315 

Trojans, §2, 57, 59, 61-63, pr apf 

Tros (King of Phrygia, father 
Ilos and Ganymedes, and grand- 
son of Dardanos), 68, 69, 70, 


298-299, 372 


346, 347, 


Tricala in 


INDEX 


Fros (son of Alastor), 264 

Troy (Ilios or Ilium), 1, 19, 57, 
66, 68, 90, passim. Note. There 
is a good little map of the 
region round Troy in Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary (1899) 

Trumpet call (the shout of Achilles), 
238 

Tumult, 3 36°; see Kudoimos 

aaa, 81 

ychios (leather shield maker), 102 

Tydeidés (Diomedes), 65-67, 70, 71- 
76, passim 

Tydeus (King of Calydon in Aitolia), 
45, 61, 65, 68-69, 72, 82-83, 
86, gi, 111, 140, 179, 272, 
368 

Tyndaréds (Tyndareus), 375 

Typhon (Father of the Storm- 
Winds), 353, 366; see Winds 


Umpire, 299 

Uproar (Kudoimcs), 247 

Urn (funeral), 296, 329, 342, 358, 
377 


Veil (Hera’s), 182 

Vesta (Hestia), 391 
Vineyard, 247 

Vultures, 99, 208, 217, 227 


Wain (star), 246; see Bear 

Wall, 151, 153 

Wall (round Greek ships) with 
towers, ditch, and palisade, 104, 
106, 112, 113, 116, 123-124, 
127, 129, 136, 151-152, 174, 
178, 187, 193, 207, 211, 238, 
258 

Wand (Poseidon’s), 162 

War-cry, 220 

War God, 69, 72, 84, 222 

War-horse, 277 


All 


Wasps, 152, 206 

Weaver of Counsel, 124 

Weaving, 50, 287 

Well greaved, 39, 45, 99 

West Wind ; see Wind 

White-armed, 188 

Willows, 271 

Wind, North (Boreas), 79, 184, 190, 
255, 294-295, 305, 335-337, 

° 


37 

Wind, South (Notos), 41, 215 
Wind, East (Euros), 41, 215 
Wind, West (Zephyros), 6, 60, 62, 

_ 204, 294-295, 370 
Winds, 350, 353 
Winds (cave of), 295 
Wine from Lemnos, 107 
Wine from Thrace, 123 
Wise Council (Lord of), 33, 107 
Wolves, 204, 283, 392 
Women (prizes), 297 
Woodcutters, 212 
Wool, 158, 172, 338 
Wool-comber, 54 
World Girdler, 191 
Wrestling-match, 305 


Xanthos (god of the River Skaman- 
dros in the Troad), 86, 186, 
258, 259, 266, 267, 271, 326, 

8 


39 

Xanthos (river in Lykia), 48, 74, 156 

Xanthos (town on the River Xanthos 
in Lykia), 89 

Xanthos (horse), 6, 112, 204, 209, 
255, 256, 357 

Xdanbn (wooden image), 379 


Zéleia (town at the foot of Mount 
Ida in Mysia), $8 

Zéphyros ; see Wind (West) 

Ze. 3 (Jupiter), 1, 4, 6, 24, 33, passim 

Zeus (daughters of), 132 
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328 Parson—Parting. 
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PARSON.—Refin’d himself to soul to curb the sense, 
And make almost a sin of abstinence, 
Yt had his aspect nothing of severe, 
But such a face as promis’d him sincere; 
Nothing reserv’d or sullen was to see, 
Rut sweet regards and pleasing sanctity. 
Drypen.— Character of a Good Pevsun. 


Daniel will tell you, it is not the shepherd, but the sheep with the 
bell, which the flock follows. 
Swirr.—The Tatler, No. 68. (Referring to Daniel 
? Burgess, a preacher celebratcd for his vehemence. ) 
With four parochial children, fulluf catechism and bread and butter. 
Sipvey Smira.—Wit and Wisdom, 3rd Edition, 
Page 162. (Lougmans.) 


PART—I am a part of all that I have met. 
Tennyson.— Ulysses. 


PARTITTANS.—The Parthian, presuming on his flight and 
arrows, shot backward. 
Davipson’s Virgil, by Buckley, Georgics, Book IIL 
Page 69; Gay’s Trivia, Book II. Line 295. 


Like the Parthian, I shall flving fight. 
t SHAKSPERE.—-Cymbeline, Act I. Scene 7. 


How quick they wheel’d, and, flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy shower. 
Mi.ron.—Paradise Regained, Book TIL. Line 828; 
Gray, “The Fatal Sisters,” Verse 1. 


Death like a Parthian flics, and flying kills. 
Jasper Fisner.—The True Trojans, Act III. Scene 5. 


PARTING.—I humbly take my leave. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Richard IIL, Act [V. Scene 3. 


LJ 


We only part to meet again. 
Gay.—Black-eyed Susan, Verse 4. 


And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
PRior.—Thief and Cordelier, Verse 5. 


There was shaking of hands and sorrow of heart, 

The hour was approachin g when merry folks must part; 

So we call’d for our horses, and ask’d for our way, 

While the jolly old landlord said ‘ Nothing’s to pay.” 
Scorr.—The Pirate, Chap. XXTIL 


